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Historical Importance of Some Vupublished 


Bhagalpur Records. 


t 


HE battles of Plassey (23rd June, 1757) and Buxar (22nd October, 1764) ` 


gave political victory to the English East India Company. Further, the 
Diwani grant of August, 1765, supplemented the results of Plassey and Buxar 
by securing for these the de jure sanction of the theoretical head of the Mughal 
Empire, Shah Alam Il. But administrative consolidation did not prove. to be 
an easy task. When after the failure of the Dual Governent of Bengal, which 
owed its establishment to Clive and continued: under his two immediate 
. successors, Verelst and Cartier,’ Warren Hastings, was appointed the 
Company's Governor in Bengal, the evils of the old system were rampant. 
Warren Hastings was very much justified in observing that "the new Govern- 
ment of the Company consists of a confused heat of undigested materials as 
wild as the chaos itself". 

The Company's отете had to exert hard to bring the different parts 
of the Province under their effective administrative control. Recently I could 
"discover certain unpublished papers in the Bhagalpur Collectorate (1), which 
contain valuable information about the activities of the Company's officers, 
from 1771 to 1775, on the various administratives affairs relating to the areas 
covered by the southern portion of the modern Bhagalpur district, and a con- 
siderable part of the present, district of Santal Parganas to which Major James 
Rennell referred as ‘Jungleterry’ Qangal Tarai) in in pis Bengal Atlas and 
Journals. 

Information available from such records would undoubtedly help the 
preparation of a critical and detailed history of this area, which is still due. 

“We have this day taken into our most serious consideration the subject 
of the coinage and after viewing a matter of such importance both to the com- 
munity and to our employers in every light wherein it appeared that a change 
~ from the old.system might either prejudice or benefit the country and the 
Company we have taken the following Resolution. 

"That 12 Sur Siccas shall be coined in the several mints in the same manner 
- as the 11 Suns were last year and that the annual coinage of Siccas shall here- 
after continue to be.marked as usual with the current year of the King's Reign. 
- That the 11 Sun Siccas shall not fall in their value, but shall pass on the 
-same footing as Siccas of the present and every future year throughout all the 





(I) These have been recently shifted to the State Central Archives, Bihar, for proper 
preservation. | 

(2) The Jangal Tarai area included, besides practically the whole of the present district 
of Santal Parganas, certain other portions which now form part of the Bhagalpur, Monghyr, 
and Hazaribagh districte. . Е 
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provinces and that whenever new Siccas of any future year shall be issued 
they shall not reduce the Siccas of the former years as far back as the 11 Sun, 
to the state of Sonauts. But they shall all be considered and pass in payments 
at the same value as the Siccas of the current year. 

That the 11 Sun Sicca shall be considered and shall pass as a ST 
Rupee. 

Änd that the "e species of Rupees shall pass and be received at the 
same rate as heretofore”. . 


Extract of a letter from the Hon'ble the President and Committee of 
Revenue of Fort William to the Chief and Council of Revenue at Patna, dated 
the 6th August, 1771. 


“To - 
Mr. William Harwood 
Supervisor of Rajemehal (Rajmahal) 
Sir, 

The Hon' ble the President of Council having thought proper to come to 
certain Regulations on the subject of the Coin of the country, establishing 
thereby the rates of its future currency, we now transmit you a copy of their 
orders to us on this subject under date the 6th of August last. which we direct 
you will publish throughout your District, and enforce the observance of them 
with all your authority and influence ... . us at what rate the siccas of the 
lith June have hitherto been received in the collections of the present year's 
Revenue from the farmers and Riotts. , 


/ 


i4 p m We are, 
- : Sir 
• Your most obedient servants 
Moorshedabad (Murshidabad). J. Alexander 
“23rd December, 1771. J. Graham”. 


“Notice is hereby given that the trade in the article of salt will pursuant 
to the orders of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors undergo a new and general 
regulation which will take place in the month of September next, with the 
produce of the salt works which will then begin to be manufactured for the 
ensuing season. All persons as well Europeans as Natives are therefore 
apprized that any advances made or imposed upon the zemindars, farmers 
or Molungées (3) with a view to establish any claim or preference to the next 
year's produce of salt will be deemed collusive and invalid and are conse- 
quently to be forfeited"'. 


“IST REGULATION, 


That the farma shall be settled for the fixed term of E years to 
commence from the lst of this instant Bysaac 1179 or the 10th April, 1772. 





(3) 'A worker of salt; a salt-maker’. A manufacturer of salt. 


\ 
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2nd. That the farms shall consist of entire Pergunnahs (4), provided 
They do not exceed the annual amount of one lack of Rupees in which case 
they shall be divided into such equal portions as shall reduce the amount of 
each considerably below that sum unless the acknowledged responsibility and 
good character of the farmer shall support his pretensions to rent the whole 
Pergunnah and shall all villages or portions of lands which have been hitherto 
left in separate farms shall be reannexed to the Pergunnahs to which they 
originally belong. 
3rd. . That the President with a Committee the Board will go on а 
Circuit through the Province to form the Bundibust (5) or settlement at the 
Sidder Cutcherry each District. 
4th. That the settlement of the Districts of Hougly (Hugli), Hidgelee 
(Hijli), Calcutta Pergunnahs Burdwan, Midnapore, Berbhom (Birbhum), Bissen- 
pore and Pucheet (Pachet) shall be determined by the remaining members of 
the Board. ` | 
5th. That a fixed zemindarry Dewan shall be chosen and nominated by 
the Board who shall be joined with the Collector in the superintendency of 
the revenues, that he shall keep seperate accounts of the collections according 
to’ the established form of the country, countersign all orders circulated in 
the Mofussil (6), all receipts granted to the Farmers, and all invoices, and 
' accounts transmitted to the Sudder. 
6th. That the Collector shall not use his own private seal in the execution 
of the business but that a general seal be struck with a proper inscription in 
the names of the Company as Dewan of the Provinces and that one be lodged 
' with each Collector, to be by him affixed to all public deeds and orders where 
the Custom of the country and Rules of the business render it necessary and 
wherever this seal is affixed the Collector shall attest it with his náme. 
7th. That neither the Collector nor Dewan shall send sepoys, peons, or 
any other persons with authority into the Sudder belanging to the farmers, 
excepting only on such occasions as shall indispensably require it for thé. main- 
tenance of the peace or the immediate execution of justice, in which the 
authority of the farmer shall be insufficient that on such occasions a warrant 
under the public seal and signed by the Collector shall be given in writing 
to the officer employed and be recorded in the Judicial proceedings with the 
reasons for issuing it but that no person be summoned on ordinary occasions 
except by a Tullub Chitty (7) to the farmer or order requiring him to produce 
the person summoned in a certain space of time. 
8th. The farmer shall on no account demand more from the kists (8) than 
the ancient aboabs (abwabs) and what is stipulated in the pattah (10) and in 
the kewar pattah and that for every instance such extortion the farmer on 





(4) Paraganas. 
(5) Bandobast. ` 2 
(6) Rural parts of the country. 
(7) Writ of summons. 
(8) Instalments. 

~ „ (9) Additional imposts or cesses. 
(10) A document stating the conditions on which lands are held. 
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conviction shall be compelled to pay back the sum which he shall have so 
taken from the riot (ryot), besides a penalty equal to the same amount to 
the Sircar and for a repetition of a notorious instance of his oppression on his 
riots the farmers' lease shall be annulled. 

9th. That the farmers’ payments to Government shall in like manner 
be ascertained and established and no demand be made upon them above 
what shall be expressed in the Dowl (П) or Rent Roll delivered them with 
their lease. 


lOth. That no new Matouts or assessment under the name of Mangun, 
Bauree, Gundee, Sood or any other aboab or tax shall be imposed upon the 
riots and that those articles of aboab which are of late establishment shall 
be carefully scrutinized and at the discretion of the Committee abolished if 
they are found in ther natire to be oppressive or pernicious. 

lith. That all nozzers (12) and salamees (13) which are usually presented 
at the first interview as marks of subjection and respect be totally discontinued 
as well to the superior servants of the Company and the Collectors, as to 
the zemindars, Farmers and their Officers. 


12th. That the old Farmers shall settle his accounts with such of the 
riots as are forthcoming in the presence of the new Farmers, or his Agents, 
and the Ballances which shall be PROS shall be on account of the new 
Farmer. 

13th. That a Mohrir or Writer of accounts shall be appointed on the 
part of the Government to every Farm, who shall take an account of all the 
receipts of the rents with the Farmer and transmit the same monthly to the 
Collector at the Sudder Cutcherry of the province but without any authority 
to interfere in the collections. 

~ 14th. That no Peshkar (14).:....... other servant of whatever denomination 
of the Collector or г айоп or dependent of any such servant be allowed to 
Farm lands, nor directly or indirectly to hold a concern in any farm, nor to 
be security for any farmer, that the Collector be strictly enjoined to prevent 
such practices and that if it shall be discovered that any one under a false 
name or.any kind of collusion, hath found means to evade this order he shall 
be subject to a heavy fine proportionate to the amount of:the Farm and the 
Farm shall be relet or made khas (Government property) neither shall any 
European directly or indirectly be permitted to rent lands in any part of the 
country. | 

15th. , That none of the officers or servants employed in the collections, 
shall lend money to the zemindars, Taaluckdars (Talukdars), Farmers, Riots 
ог any other person whatever, within the Distict of which’ he shall have: 





' (Il) An estimate of the amount of revenue which a district о an estate may be expected 
to yield. Also valuation. 

(12) A ceremonial present or offering to a superior. с 

(13) "A gratuity or offering on receiving a lease . . . . or on receiving any favour real 
or implied. aa 

(14) "An agent, a deputy, a manager in general, for a supenor oF proprietor, or one 
exercising in revenue or custom affairs a delegated authority." 
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charge that in like manner the zemindars, Talookdars, Shiekdars (Shiqders) (15), 
of the Government be forbid to lend money to the riots, and for the cultivation 
of the country no more than 2 per cent per mensem must be taken on . 
Taccabee (16) advanced the Riots and the payment received not in kind but 
im money. 

16th. And to relieve the farmer from the necessity of borrowing money 
for the payment of his kists or instalments, that the kistbundee for the ensuing 
leases be so regulated as that the kist may be made payable at the usual 
periods of the harvest proportionate to the estimated quantity and value of 
the crops and as local circumstances shall direct. 

17th. That all zemindary Chokees (17) shall be abolished and none kept 
but such as immediately depend on the Government under the Putchutera (18), 
Backshbunder (19) and Shahbunder (20), subject to such regulations as shall 
be hereafter established.” 


“To 
Mr. William Harwood, 

Collector of Rajemahal. 
Sir, ON 
As we judge it expedient to carry into immediate Execution, within the 
Districts subject to our control, the orders of the Company, respecting the 
suppresson of the Zemindarry Ghaut-(Ghats) (21), you are directly upon Receipt 
of this to cause Publication to be made at the Sudder Cutcherry and other 
convenient places in your District; That all such Zemindarry Ghauts within 
your Limits are totally suppressed and the Duties hitherto levied at them under 
the name of Radary Ghaut Hassell (22), Cotbara, Mangun, Etraufee & Co. from 
thig time abolished and you are forthwith to withdraw the officers now 
employed in the Collection of the....... at such Ghauts or Chokies. 
To prevent any mis(understanding) of our intention gve think it proper to 
add that it is the express Order of the Honble Company that no customs on 
Goods passing by water shall be levied but at the established custom Houses 
of the Shawbunder, Bukshbunder and Pachooterah and that all Ghauts or 
Chokies belonging to the Zemindars, which have been erected on the Banks 
' of the River for collecting arbitrary imposts on Boats passing and repassing 
shall be abolished and of the Loss of Revenue sustained by this suppression 
you are to send‘us an Account. This order is not to affect the Duties which 


(15) A revenue officer and other officers. 

(16) Advance of money to the tenants when necessary means are wanting. e 

(17) Customs or toll stations. 

(18) "A custom or toll house for inland traffic. A duty of five per cent on the value 
of goods in transit; a deduction of five per cent from the estimated gross revenue of a 
village." 

(19) A custom "Крв, а port. The officer of customs at Hugh. 

(20) "A port or harbourmaster, a custom master, an officer who regulates the port duties 
and charges; a royal harbour or maritime establishment.” 

(21) "А landing place, steps on the bank of a river, a quay, a Ба. where customs ^ 
are commonly levied”. 


(22) Ferry tolls. 
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are levied at the Ghauts, Ganges and inland Chokies, but they are to continue 
on the same footing as formerly. 
We are 
Sir 

Your Most Obed. Hum'ble Servants 

Warren Hastings. 

Samuel Middleton 

. P. M. Dacres (Philip Milner Dacres) 

Cossimbuzar (Cassimbazar) (23), James Lawrell 
The 3 August, 1772. John Graham.” 


"Hon'ble Warren Hastings, Esq., = 
President and Gentlemen of the Committee of 
Circuit at Cossimbuzar. 
Hon’ ble Sir and Sirs, 

I have received your orders of the 3rd instant for the abolition of the 
zemindarry Chokies which have been published and enforced. 

I must beg leave to acquaint this Hon'ble Committee, that exclusive of the- 
Gully, Mungun, Etraffee and Imposts usually exacted at the interior zemindarry 
Chokies there is ап original duty collected here (which is collected nowhere 
else of the black merchants on the silk and white piece-goods purchased at the 
neighbouring Aurungs and proceeding to the countries to west-ward of the 
provinces), for which it has been ever customary to issue the Rowannahs (24) of 
this place which are given under the public seal of this Syer (25) Pachouter ; 
kam therefore to beg the ....... of your orders whether these Rowannahs 
are to be issued here or the merchants to pay duties elsewhere and if the 
chokey of this place to be entirely removed in like manner with common’ 


zemindarry chokies. @ 


3 I am with the greatest respect 
А NEC Hon'ble Sir and Sirs.” 
Rajemehal, Willam Harwood, 
The 10th August, 1772. Collector of Rajemehal. 





(23) The members of the Committee of Circuit left Calcutta for Krishnagar on the 
3rd June, 1772 and commenced this work at Krishnagar on the 10th June (A P. Das Gupta, 
The Committee of Circuit ai Krishnagar, in Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records 
Commissions 1939). They reached Murshidabad on the 30th June and worked at Cassimbazar 
(for Murshidabad) for two months and a half. On the 15th September, Hastings left 
Cassimbazar for Calcutta. Middleton remained there to attend to his new duties as "Resident : 
of the Durbar, Collector of Rajsahi, -and Chief of Cassimbazar". The Circuit continued 
unde: Messere, Dacres, Lawrell and Graham, who visited Dacca (Ist October to 27th 
November, Rungpur (to 30th December), Dirajpur (to 26th January), Purnea (2nd to 9th 
* February) and Rajmahal (8th February). 

(24) Permits, 

(25) "Variable impost, distinct from land rent or revenue, consisting of customs tolls, 
licences, duties on merchandise and other articles of _ personal movable property; as well as 
mint duties, and taxes on houses, shops, bazara, etc.” Я 
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, 
“To 
Mr. William Harwood, 

Collector of Rajemahal. 
Sir, Я 
In answer to yours of the 10 instant we аге to inform you, that as from 
your representation the duties collected at the Syer Pachuttra in Rajemahal 
seem to be different from those collected at the zemindarry chokies we intend 
that they shall be an especial subject of consideration for the Committee when 
they proceed to the Settlement of that District. In the meantime it is our 
desire that you continue levying those duties till our final determination upon 
them, of which you shall be properly acquainted, and instructed accordingly. 


. We are etc. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servants 
Warren Hastings. 
Samuel Meddleton. 


i P. M, Dacres. S 
The 24th August, 1772. - J. Graham.” 
Cossimbuzar, . James Lawrell. 


"То 
Mr. William Harwood, 
Collector of Rajemahal and Boglepore, 

Sir, : 

In consequence of orders from the-Hon’ble the President and Council we 
have now to acqu&int you that the Board of Revenue at this place has been this 
day dissolved. We are therefore to direct:you to transmit your accounts from 
-the first of this month to the Hon'ble the President and Controlling Committee 
of Revenue at Fort William with whom in future your coftespondence is to be 
held, you will please to observe likewise that the accounts of your District to 
the thirty first ultimo are to be addressed to the Chief and Council of Revenue 
_ at Moorshedabad as usual. 

We are Sir, 

Your most obedient servants 

Samuel Middleton. 


Moorshedabad, d ` Jobn Bathoe. 
The 8th September, 1772. . Alexander Higginson”. 
"То 


Mr. William Harwood, 
Collector of Rajemahal. 
Sir, | * 

Having finished the business we had in charge of the City Messrs. Dacres, 
Lawrell and Graham three of the members of this Committee will continue the 
Circuit of the Districts, for the purpose of effecting the settlements, which have 
not уеї Ъееп concluded and establishing the general Regulations adopted by 


РА 
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the Hon'ble the President and Council. We are therefore to advise you that 
they will proceed from hence in a few days, and to direct that you be prepared 
with every necessary material and information against their arrival to facilitate 
the completion of those measures in your District. і 


We are Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 
Warren Hastings. 
Samuel Middleton. 


P. М. Dacres. 
Cossimbuzar, А James Lawrell. 
The 13th September, 1772. М J. Graham.” 


"Го 
. Mr. William Harwood, 

Collector of Rajemahal. 
Š Sir, , 
I am directed by the Hon'ble the President and Council to signify their 
* orders to you, that you immediately make enquiry into all straggling Europeans 
who may either reside or are only passangers in your district and that you stop 
all such till you receive further orders and also that you return an account to 
the Board of such as are provided with proper certificates or passports from 
the Foreign Companies without molesting them further, till the pleasure of the 

Board regarding them is known. 


И I am Sir, 

5 Your Humble servant, 
Fort William, e J. Stewart, 
The 10th October, 1772. Secretary." 


“To 
Mr. William Harwood, 
Collector of Rajamaul (Rajmahal). 
Sir, 

Thig serves to advise you that we have this day formed ourselves into a 
new Board of Revenue consisting of the whole members of our Council for , 
conducting the business of that Department at the Presidency and we have in 
consequence to direct that you do regulate yourself accordingly in your future 
correspondence observing always to address us as President and Council of 
Revenue at Fort William whereon the business of the Revenue may be 
concerned. : 

5 E We are, Sir, 
Fort Wiliam, Your humble servant, 
13th October, 1772. Warren Hastings”. 
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"То ü У 
Мт. James Barton, 
Collector of Вана (Rajmahal) & Boglepore (Bhagalpur). 
Sir, 

As the corps of Light Infantry are entirely employed in reducing io 
subjection the large extent of mountainous country lying between Mongheer, 
Boglepur and Beerbhoom and are therefore unable to spare any parties for the 
protection of the low country in the district of Rajemahal, we have empowered 
the Farmer to raise and entertain for the present the following establishment 
of Burgundasses viz. Three Companies—each consisting of— 


| Jemadar @ 12 Rupees P.m. ... .. 12 
4 Daffadrs (2 6 Rupees p.m.. ... ... 24 
64 Burgundasses @ 4 rupees p.m. ... 192 — 228 per month. 


The amount for three Companies will be Rs. 684/- per month, which sum 
is to be disbursed by Rajah Davy Sing and charged in the Rajemehal (T reasury 
Account from the lst of Cartic (26). 


The farmer of Rajemahall has petitioned us foi a further deduction on 
account of Sayr Maroocha & C.—In part of this claim we find he is justly 
entitled to a consideration on account of the suspension of the Road Duties 
on Grain and we have therefore determined to allow him a deduction of 
Five thousand rupees per annum on this account so long as the suspension , 
shall be continued. The Balance of his Jumma Wassil Bakee for last year 
will by the allowance of Five Thousand Rupees above mentioned be reduced 
to Rupees 27,0077-6-0 which difference will be -adjusted in his present year's 
Revenue by the Superintendent of the Khalsa. 


Davy Sing the security for the farmer of Rajmehall having applied to 
-us on thé part of the Farmer and himself to pay his rents at the Khalsa we 
have complied with his request and have in consequence to direct you to 
consider his rents as separated from your Collectorship. You will however 
still continue to transmit us the Challans (27) of remittances, monthly treasury 
accounts and account current Kistbundee as usual. | 

We have further to acquaint you that we have appointed Bahadoor Sing 
Paishcar to the Dewan of Rajemehall in the Room of Ramchund Goopt, and 
we have directed him in case any of the present Moharries belonging to the 
Cutcherry are unfit for their Employments to recommend to you such others 
as he can confide in. | 


Your Humble Stm unis, 
Warren Hastings. 


P. M. Dacres. 
soU H. Goodwin, 
Fort William, J. Graham. 
the 22nd October, 1773. George Vansittart.” 


~ 





(26) Bengali month of Kartik. ; – 
(27) An invoice, a ` voucher, а pass, а passport. : 


2 
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"То , 
James Barton, 
Collector of Rajemehal 
Sir, 

We desire you will in future transmit all your accounts according to the 
Bengall months and adjust those for the past months of the present year in 
the manner that will be pointed out to you by our Accomptant, 

а 


We are Sir 
Your Humble Servants, 
Warren Hastings, 


W. Aldersey. 
P. M. Dacres. - 
+ - . H. Goodwin. 
Fort William, ]. Graham. 
The 29th October, 1773. George Vansittart.” 


“To i . 
Mr. James Barton, i 

Collector at Rajamahl and Bogglepore 
‘Sir, 

We desire that you will procure and transmit to us as early as possible 
an exact list of every European, not a covenanted servant of the Company 
residing within your districts with an account of their Employments etc. etc. 
conformable to the plan enclosed for your regulation. 


We are Sir, 
• . Your humble servants, 
5 Warren Hastings. 
Rt. Barker. 

W. Aldersey. 

P. M. Dacres. 

- James Lawrell. 
Fort William, H. Goodwin. 
The 22nd November, 1773. J. Graham." 


“To - 
Mr. James Barton, 
Collector of Boglepore. 
Sir, . 

Pursuant to the Directions of the Honble the Council of Revenue, we have 
ordered Mr. Bright to deliver over to your charge the Pergunnahs of Havely 
Monghyr, Cawrickpore, and Cudgera, with all papers thereto relative. We 
think it will be more in form that these Pergunnahs should be separated from 


the Behar collections from the Commencement of the present year and have 
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accordingly directed’ that the collections made since that period shall also be 
remitted to you. Mr. Wordsworth is appointed an assistant under you. 
Enclosed we send you an account of the settlement of the Pergunnahs as 
they at present stand in our Accounts, but we do not suppose the collections 
from Monghyr will equal the sum at which it is rated. 
You have also an account of the balances of former years, which if 
collected you will please to remit to us. А 


We are 
Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
Patna, the Ist November, 1773. Thomas Lane” (28). 
“To 
Mr. James Barton, ` | 
Collector of Rajemahll etc. ` x 
Sir, 


We have now to advise you that we have thought proper to put the 
Collectorship of Rajemahall etc. under the management of a Council which 
have formed at Moorshedabad of which Mr. Middleton is appointed Chief. 

We have in consequence to direct you to deliver over the charge whenever 
you shall have rendered your. accounts and received orders to this effect from 
the Council above mentioned after which you will proceed to your station 
at Moorshedabad and direct your assistant to return to the Presidency. 

Fort William, | 
We are 
Sir, 
Your humble servants, 
Watren Hastings. 
The 23rd_November, 1773. | George Vansittart.” 


"То | 

Mr. James Barton, 

Collector of Rajemahal, Boglepore (Bhagalpur) and Monghur (Monghy:). 
Sir, А 
Agreeable to the appointment of the Hon'ble the President and Council 
we have this day assembled and taken upon us the charge of the several 
Districts committed to our management in consequenc thereof your authority 
as Collector is abolished (29) and we desire you will transmit to us the seal of 
your office and the accounts of your Collectorship made up to the end of 
Augun by the 15th of Poos, together with every in-formation in your power 
relative to the collections ; you will also be pleased to send to us immediately 


(28) Chief of Patna. 

(29) Refers to the Temporary Plan of Provincial: Councils. Rajmahal, Bhagalpur, 
Kharagpur and certain other portions of Monghyr and Jangal Tarai were placed in the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Council at Murshidabad. 
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the Wakeels of the different farmers with their papers and accounts ; in the 
meantime you will correspond with us in the same manner as you did with 
the superior Council of Revenue at Calcutta by this we mean that your 
authority over the collections is to cease from the end of Augun but that 
you are to continue the business of the unddane?- till the 15th of Poos when 
the charge of each Department will devolve to us. 


We are Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 
Samuel Middleton, 
Edward Babero. 


Moorshedabad, W. Lawrell. 
The 14 December, 1773. - G. Vansittart.” 
“To 


The Provincial Councils of Revenue 
Gentlemen, / 

“Such warrants of the Naib Nizam for the execution of the sentences of 
the Nizamut Adaulut on prisoners in the Districts under your authority as 
your Chief may receive from the Hon'ble the President, you will cause to be 
carried into execution by the officers of the Court, and conform to the orders 
which may from time to time accompany them. 


We are j 
Gentlemen 
Your most obedient 
. Fort William, humble’ servants, 


The 8th February, 1974. The Governor and Council of Revenue." 


“To 
The Provincial Councils of Revenue 
Gentlemen, 

Having determined that in future the established duty of 216 per cent at 
the Government's custom Houses shall be collected upon grain as upon other 
merchandize we have directed the Board of Customs to issue the necessary 
orders fer this purpose to the Collectors. 

We desire you will furnish us with an account of the revenue received 
from the collection of rahydarry duties at the Inland Chokeys in the years 
1177 and 1178 in the several districts under your charge and also an account 
of what was received from the collections in’ Hauts and Gunges. In the 
account of rahydarry duties you will if possible distinguish the amount levied: 
upon grain, and the amount levied upon other articles. If you transmit us 
the accounts of the gross collections, it will further be necessary that the 
charges should be specified во as to exhibit the net Revenue and you will 
be careful not to include in these accounts the Revenue arising from the 
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river Chokeys which have since been abolished, and for which deductions 
have been allowed to the renters. 


We are 
~ Gentlemen 
Your most obedient huble servant, 
Fort William, н The Governor and Council 
The 12th April, 1774. of Revenue.” 


"That every person who shall forcibly detain or sell any man, woman, or 
child as a slave, without a cabawla or deed attested in the usual manner by 
the caujee (Kazi) of the place where the slave was purchased by the proprietor 
who shall decoy away or steal any children from their families or places of 
abode, shall be punished as the law to which he is amenable shall direct. 

That from the Ist day of July 1774 answering to the 2181 of Rabbee Ussany 
or the [lth Assar Bengal style, no. person shall be allowed to buy or sell a 
slave, who is not such already by former legal purchase and any Cauzy who 
shall grant any cabwla after that date for the sale of any slave whatever, shall 
be dismissed from his employment, and such cabawla shall be invalid”. 


Exact from the Proceedings of the Council of Revenue held at Fort William 
the 17th May, 1774. 


“To ; 
The Provincial Councils of Revenue. 
Gentlemen, 

In consequence of a reference made to us by the Provincial Council of 
Revenue at Dacca, we have lately had under our consideration the subject 
of the rights of masters over the offspring of their slaves. ° [n those districts 
where slavery is in general usage or any way connegted with, or is likely 
to have any influence on the cultivation or Revenue, which we are informed 
is the case in the frontier part of Bengal, we must desire you particularly to 
advise us what is the usage and every circumstance connected with it, and 
we shall then give such directions as we may judge to be necessary, 
but éonsidering the. Reference in the meantime in the light of a general 
proposition, we are of opinion that the right of the masters to the children of 
the slaves already their property, cannot legally be taken from them in the 
first generation, but we think that this right cannot and ought not to extend 
further, and direct that you do make publication accordingly. 


We are, 
Gentlemen | А 
| Your most obedient humble servants, 
Fort William, The Governor & Council 
The 12th July, 1774. of Revenue.” 


"Having resolved that the provision of the Opbium on account of the 
Company in the District of Monghyr shall be managed from the commence- 
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ment of the new year's advances by the Chief and Provincial Council of 
Murshedabad to whose avthority that District is in all other Respects amenable 
we have instructed these Gentlemen to correspond with you and take propet 
measures for receiving the charge of that business which you are accordingly 
hereby directed to deliver over to them”. ~ 

Letter from the Council of Revenue at Fort William, dated the 20th August, 
1774, to the Provincial Council at Patna. 

"We have received your letters of the 15. 

We cannot but acquiesce in the propriety and justness of your representa- 
tion relative to the provision of the ophium (opium) on account of the Company 
in the district of Monghyr and we have therefore sent directions to the Chief 
and Council of Patna to put it under your management from the commence- 
ment of the new year’s advances. You will accordingly correspond with the 
gentlemen at Patna and teke the proper measures for receiving. the charge 
from them.” 


Letter from a Council of Revenue at Fort William, dated 23rd "August, 
1774, to the Provincial Council at Murshidabad. 


“To 
Mr. James Barton. 
Sir, 

Ín order to secure the collections of Mongheer, Boglepore and Rajemahal, 
to prevent the Embarrasment of accounts and competions of the renters of 
the former arising from the separation lately made of the major parts of that 
District from the Province of Bihar and its annexation to Bengal, and to form 
the line of the general terai district on the side which lies contiguous to 
Mongheer, Bogulepore and Rajemahal. 


We have thought ptorer to appoint you to the immediate superintendence 
of these Districts in which capacity you are to act under our instructions and 
correspond with us. You would accordingly proceed thither with all 
convenient expedition and receive charge of your trust from the gentlemen of 
the Provincial Council of Moorshedabad who have received our orders to that 
effect. 


In the execution of the objects above mentioned, you are in general to 


. conform to the regulations and subsequent instructions by which the business 


is conducted at the Provincial Councils so far as these will apply to the 
particular station to which you are appointed. When the peculiar state of the 
districts or the present situation of the business in any respect requires a devia- 
tion there from or our further orders for your conduct, you will not fail to make 
the necessary representation to us for obtaining the same. Copies of the 
aforesaid regulations: and subsequent instructions are accordingly endorsed for 
your guidance. _ 

We enclose you also copy of a letter from the РЕНЕА Council of 
Moorshedabad relative to tae Provision of Ophium on account of the Company 
together with the orders which we “issued in consequence to Patna and 


+ 
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Moorshedabad ; as this trust will likewise for the same reasons now devolve 
upon you, we have directed the Gentlemen of Moorshedabad to transmit to 
you whatever correspondence they may have had with the gentlemen at Patna 
on the subject and this correspondence you will prosecute as you may see 
necessary so as to carry our orders into Execution. 


We are sir, 
Your humble servants, 
Warren Hastigs. 


i W. Aldersey. 
~ Fort William, е P. M. Dacres. 
The 20th Sept., 1774. James Гамте ."' 
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d IN the closing decades of the nineteenth century the Government of India 
was confronted with a serious finaricial difficulty caused mainly by the steady 
decline in the value of the rupee. СА considerable proportion of Indian 


у ургтетепцег was remitted to England in discharge of the gold obligations which 
Y 


consisted of interest on debt and the stock of the guaranteed railway 
companies, expenses on account of the British troops maintained in India. 
pensions and non-effective charges payable in England, the cost of the Home 
administration, and stores purchased in England for use or consumption in 
India.- Since the Indian revenues were raised in rupees, the burden of the 
Home &ћагвев increased simultaneously with the fall in the value of the rupee, 
in consequence of which the Government of India was required to find more 
rupees to meet its gold obligations, (The problem of payment became still 
more difficult because the Home charges were not a fixed quality and had а ` 
tendency to rise. ' 

Only a passing reference will be made ћете їо the history of Indian 
“currency before the period 1885-1900. In 1835 a uniform silver currency was 
introduced for the whole of India. Gold coins no longer remained legal tender 
and passed at their market value as compared with silver coins. The Act of 
1835, however, authorised the coinage of the gold mohur or fifteen-rupee piece 
and correlated coins. {In 1864 Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Finance Member, 
proposed a gold currency for India by declaring sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
to be legal tender at the rate of ten rupees to the sovereign. Sir Charles Wood, 
then Secretary of State for India, practically rurned' down the proposal. The . 
only concession that he made was to permit the acceptance of gold coin at- ~ 
public treasuries at a rate to be fixed by the Government. In November 1864- 
the Government of India -ssued a notification which proclaimed that sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns ‘‘shal until further notice be received in all the Treasuries 
of British India and its dependencies in payment of sum due to Government, 
as the equivalent of 10 аза 5 Ra. respectively ; and that such sovereigns and ` 
half-soverdigns shall, whenever available at any Government Tréasury, be paid 
at the same rates to any person willing td receive them in payment of claims 
against the Government." The notification remained inoperative and the 
situation did not improve. (1) | 

In 1866 the Government of India appointed a commission to inquire into 
the operation of the paper currency. The Commission reported that the 
evidence it had taken unanimously proved a demand for a gold currency. The 
objection to the note currency was based on the popularity of gold. The 


(1) Ambedkar, Problem cf the Rupee, 46. 
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- Commission's general report was that the Indian currency should.consist of 
gold, silver and paper. By another notification the Government of India altered 
the rate of the sovereign to Rs. 1012, byt even this change in the rate failed to 
bring gold into circulation. In 1870 the Act of 1835 was repealed. The new 
Act, however, made no substantial change in the system then in force. Its 
"judicial provisions were designed to perfect the monetary law of the country 
as had never been done before." (2) Е 
Under Һе Acts of 1835 апа 1870 silver was received without limit when 
tendered for coinage at the mints and the gold value of the rupee depended 
on the gold price of its silver bullion. \Before 1873 the currency problem was 
not of any serious embarrassment to the Indian Government,’ but from then’ 
onwards the trouble began, (3) and may be said to have lasted until 1898. The 
period of acute trouble was, however, between: 1885 and 1895. The fall has 
been attributed to two main causes: firat, the substitution of gold for silver by a 
a number of countries, such as Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Holland ; secondly, the increased production of silver in the United States. ) 
—In 1876.the Government of India drew the attention of the Secretary of 
State to the likelihood of a further decline in the exchange, {em hasising that rhode He 
for every one penny by which the sterling equivalent оба rupee might fall s Le $ 
below Is. 84d. one crore of rupees would be. required. о meet the > expenditure. 


TG d Iternatives were suggested to meet the situation: an » addition ` to. the TA M. 
weight of fine silver i in the > rupee or a change to a "gold standard and. id. currency /) pest 


The former, in iis opi opinion, was à cheaper method but did not possess "the 

element of finality, while the latter was a more complete remedy; but its dis- 

bj ue lay in raising the weight of India's net foreign obligations. ( Jt was It was 

inted out that any rise in the value of gold would necessitate a corresponding 

addition to tl the quantity of í commodities w which India would. be.required to-supply 

for this r purpose. se. The С Government . ot "India preferred for the time being Ње 

adoption of such remedies as the ‘the curtailment of a all “avoidable” le “expenditure and ^" ipi 

the development. of its exis ‘its existing re resources. . (4) MAE ГАА 
(in 1878 the Gov Government. of India ndia put f forward new proposals which 

provided for the e introduction of a а gold id standard and facilities for the introduc- & f. d cha 

tion of gold. co coins with | without .giving them ‘immediate recognition. ав legal. tender) Ls да 1870 

It was suggested | that the Government should accept British or Indian gold 4 putos ved 

coins in payment for its demand til the exchange had settled at 28. Pie pre? 

Simultaneously with this, the seigniorage on the coining of silver was to be 

raised to such an extent as virtually to make the cost of a rupee equal in 

amount to the above rate. The aim was the "eventual adoption of the British 

standard, and the extension to India of the use of British gold cdins." The : 

Government of India remarked that the improvement of the exchange, which 

would enable it to reduce taxation,. would be.of great political advantage. It 

also emphasised that the time was extremely favourable_for such a change 

" because the import of silver was very small. It further suggested that it should 








~ (2) Ibid., 49. 
" (3) For 40 years before 1873 the price of silver in London was never less than 59d. 
per ounce. Between.1873 and 1875 the price fell tó nearly 56d. 
(4) Financial Despatch from India, No. 368, 13 Oct. 1876. 
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be invested with power to end the operation of the law by executive order if . 
the system did not work well. (5) а 
р at T ue (In. April 1879 the above proposals were unanimously Miedo by a 
M committee which the Secretary of State had appointed to consider. (6)) с 
А фера ‘The Treasury also ‘rejected the Government of . India’s, proposals, 
pt om emphasising that, though they would give relief to the Government, the Civil : 
servants, and Englishmen who had invested their money in India, such a. "relief | 
will be ‘given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer, and ‘with the effect of : 
increasing every debt or fixed payment in India, including debts due by ryots : 
to money-lenders . . Then ‘the measure would result in drawing into circula- ' 
tion hoards of silver coin, so would prevent or retard the operation of the 
wry ў proposed remedy and lead to temptations to forging.” (The Treasury remarked 
phat the Government of India -had indulged in too hasty a generalisation and 
и - that it was "no light matter to accept innovations which must sap and under- : 
y mine, that system.’ О за 
ing Кіроп'з viéeroyalty the exchange position was on the whole 
satisfactory, 86 much so that large remise remissions of taxation were_made. (8) 
(The estimates o 3 showed that the financial situation was quite 
xui и but on 12 Јапџагу 1886 the Government of India strongly. urged 
ен yn that the the silver .question should _ be. ве ед -by international agreement, and 
КА det UN added that a a fall by one y one penny would involve the absorption of the famine famine 
e à ' grant and any с considerable fall "would е entail_an. increase, in .the..salt Хах salt_tax.(9) | 
Early in “in 1886 the exchange ri rate had fallen from ls. 7d. to Is. 6d. The 
Government s: financial difficulties. меге further | aggravated , by_ y. additional 
overnment s 
expenditure incurred. on. the.increase. of. the army, and the construction m of 


frontier and coastal defence works.. jos was estimated that the additional cost 
vs would exceed in a few: years £2, (in а despatch of 2 February the 


Government of India re-emphasised t pes бааа of fing. the exchange by 
th x international agreement. _ In i its opinion а the fall · гав mainly due to speculation ie 





———MM e mea 


Meth remarked : “The soundness of our estimates’ for 1886-87 « depends not о on on 


qoe y existing state 'of our finances, nor on the probable revenue of the ¢ coming year, 


"v^ w^ nor on ‘expenditure which we can control but on the balance of political 
ЈЕ _parties in regard to currency of a foreign and distant country." (11) (The 
Government of India expressed the view that it was not advisable to secure. , 
temporary relief by borrowing in , ав an addition to the gold debt. of , . 
lemporary теле; Dy poroWwing ш S PRAN 28 ап УМЕ то се воа о 
(5) Government of India’s despatch of 9 Nov. 1878, paras." 14, 50, 51, 58, 74 C. d. p 
(1886). +e : 
(6) The Comriittee consisted of Louis Mallet, Edward Stanhope, T. E Secconibe, R. E. 
. Welby, T. H. Farrer, R. Giffen and A. J. Balfour. 
(7) Treasury to India Office, 24 Nov. 1879, С. 4868 (1886). 
(8) In 1881-82 there was a ‘surplus’ of £2,582,000. Government of India’s Peres 
Despatch, No. 45, 2 Feb. 1886. 
А (9) Telegram to Secretary -of State, 12 Jan. 1886. < 
(10) The Bland Act required the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and coin each 
month not less than $2,000,000 and not more than worth of silver bullion into 


standard silver dollars. 
(11) Financial Despatch frem India, No. 45, 2 Feb. 1886. 
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India would create рее embarrassments, and з, and urged the Home Government, 
to. take the jnitialive in promoting an int international conference for the consi- 
deration of remedial measures. раан 

га Randolph. А Churchill; then Secretary of State for India, concurred 
y in. the Government of India's proposals of 12 January, subsequently elabo- 
rated in its February despat n his letter to the Treasury, he zemraked 
that a further taxation which “ould be necessitated by the fall in exchange 
would constitute a-danger more political than financial. He pointed out that 
„ће financial difficulties of India had been caused by her position in relation 
to England in as much as principal administrative offices and a large part of the 
army were in the lands of foreigners. Recommending the Government of 
India's proposals for the Treasury's consideration, he said: ‘Тһе impatience 
of new taxation which would have to be borne wholly as a' consequence of 
the foreign rule imposed on the country, and virtually to meet additions to 
charges arising outside of the.country, would constitute a political danger, 
the real magnitude of which it is to be feared is not at all appreciated by 
persons who have no knowledge of, or concern in, the Government of India, 
-but which those responsible for that Government have long regarded as of 
the most serious order.” (12) 

The Government of India's letter of 2 February was also forwarded. The 
Treasury re-emphasised the arguments which it Каа advanced as far back as 
1879. It argued that the loss sustained by vernment was more than 

n counter-balanced by the increased wealth derivéd the Indian export trade 
ft and that it was "impossible to regard this questi xclusively from the point 
А of view either of the Indian Exchequer or of the o-Indian official without 
а. corresponding regard to ће; general effect of the fall in the gold price ce of 
ИД silver ирс upon jn the trade and prosperity ; of the great mass of ù of the “population,” 
МАв to the proposal for promoting an international agfee agreement ent the | Treasury 
stuck to the stand taken by the British Government *at the international 
ad Monetary Conference of 1881 at Paris. (13)- It remarked that the fixing of 
the relative value of f gold апа and silver by such a method would invo lye departure 
from the “natural opere “operation | ion of- -economic ic laws" СУЛЕ Ít impressed or on the Govern: 
ment it of India, a as it hac t had don done іп | іп 1879, ће > necessity” of of curtailing expenditure. (14) Ј | 







=o въ o- 


In April 1886 -the : Secretary of State" forwarded a scheme "proposed by 
ichard Strachey, which proyided for establishing a constant rate of 


n HA nC m 





га, ou Office to Treasury, 26 Jan. 1986, Selections “from Despatches to iig part ] 
(1886), 

m am -has been the policy of this country to emancipate commercial transactions as far 
as possible from legal control, and to impose no unnecessary restrictions upon the interchange 
of commodities. To fix the relative value of gold and silver by law would be to enter upon 
a course directly at variance with this. principle, and would be regarded as an arbitrary 


interference with a natural law, not justified by any pressing necessity. . . .. England would 
not herself take the initiative in making changes which would have the effect of disturbing 
a monetary system under which she has enjoyed much prospenty. . ... ” Report of С. W. 


Fremantle, 2 Dec. 1881, Parl. Papers, LIII (1882), 803. Frémantle was the British Govern- 
ment's delegate at the Paris Conference. 

(14) 07 to India Office, 31 May 1886, Selections en Despatches to India, July to 
Dec. (1886), А 
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exchange between the rupee and the sovereign by limiting the coinage of 
rinses (3) Бисте оне darte jubeo ве ан зноја De doeet to s 
free coinage of silver and should be open to the tender of gold. His scheme 
was ‘о give India а gold standard of value; without discontinuing the existing 
silver coinage oriurerenug witrthe soe system of currency, and without 
introducing a gold coinage. (16) In the Government of ‘India’s opinion the 
proposal meant the circulatión of the rupee above its intrinsic value and would 
result in the substitution of a gold for the silver staridard. It was not in favour 
of a scheme of currency under which the rupee would cease to be the represen- 
tative of a definite quantity of silver. Secondly, the Government of India 
Qe expressed doubt as to whether a fixed rate of exchange could be maintained 
Pu some years. Thirdly, the closing of the mints to the free coinage of silver, 
it observed, would, have an injurious effect on the silver market and might 
bring about a wide difference in the ratio between silver and gold as compared 
with the accepted ratio between the rupee and gold. Fourthly, owing to an 
upward tendency in the price of gold—and as the Government of India was 
inclined to believe that gold was appreciating—Indian паде would be iin 
affected. (17) 

The enclosures to the Government of India’s letter of 24 July dnd 
the opinions of experts on finance, commerce and banking, and they_were-all. 
opposed.to.the scheme.) (James Westland remarked that Strachey's plan did 
not sufficiently take intó consideration the effect of the new conditions upon 
trade generally ànd on the amount of remittances made available by the state, 
of trade. The supply of remittances, he added, required the existence of a 
certain balance of trade and the proposed method would tend to diminish the 


p lance. The remedy lay, in his opinion, in the imposition of an import duty} 
nm va 


y, 


cording to David Barbour, who was a strong advocate of bimetallism, the 
V difficulty could be surmounted by reducing ‘expenditure, ‘by deferring 1 improve- 
ments in the administration and, if necessary, by taxation. rad 
proposals, he remarked, would. not giye. relief to. the, people of India.. “India, 
he said, would not receive any benefit unless the gold prices of her commo- 
dities | rose or she was able to produce them more cheaply. Barbour main- 
fained that the plan would not raise the gold prices of Indian commodities 
and would seriously hamper Indian industry. ) (Harie, who was also asked to 
express his views, denied any necessity for the change. He apprehended a 
still greater fall in the value of silver if Strachey's plan was adopted. He 
suggested that the Government should meet any financial necessity arising . 
from the fall either by en increase in taxation or by a reduction in expendi- 
ture, or by both.) Expressing his opinion on how the mercantile community 
on the Bombay ‘side would receive the scheme, Forbes Adam said that the 
closing of the mints would discredit the metal and its gold price would fall. 
He emphasised that the scheme would be inimical to the best economic 
interests of the country, and indicated that the bankers and merchants, instead 
of sending out gold sovereigns for tender to the mints at the rate of 13 rupees 





(15) Financial Despatch to India, No. 115, 22 April 1886. , 
(16) Findlay Shirras, Indian Finance and Banking, 129 , 
(17) Financial Despatch from India, Мо. 222, 24 July 1886. ' 5 Š 
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per sovereign, would buy silver bars in England with their sovereigns and 
import them into Bombay, for which they would receive prices in rupees above 
the mint value in proportion to'the decline in the gold value of the silver 
purchased for each sovereign. |n course of time the bars, he said, would 
be acquired for hoarding purposes. Не also hinted at the dangers of false 
coinage] (Cruickshank, expressing his opinion on the effect of the plan on 
trade, observed that the Is. 6d. exchange would stimulate the import trade 
and benefit foreign manufacturers. He suggested, like the others, that the 
financial loss resulting from the fall in exchange should be met by reductions 
in expenditure and the Home charges, and, if necessary, by imposing duties 
on imports. (18) 


Cin a letter of September 1886 the Government of India replied to a number 
of points raised by the Treasury in opposition to its proposals. The Treasury's 
main arguments were: (1) whether it was possible to secure a stable ratio 
between gold and silver ; (2) it was not proved that rise in the gold value of 
silver would be on the whole a gain to India ; (3) the points raised in 1879 had 
not been adequately answered ; (4) the difficulty could be met in great measure 
'by the reduction of expenditure ; (5) the Government af India had not stated 


the nature of the remedy it sought to apply.. In its reply the Government of 


India dealt with these points in an effective mariner. / 


The Government of India maintained that in 1881 it was within the power 
of the British Government to secure the adoption of à fixed ratio and that it 
was stil within its power to secure the result. “Е appears to us’; the 
Government of India observed, "that if Her Majesty's Government abandoned 
the attitude of absolute reserve ,. . . there would remain no obstacle to the 
establishment of internátional agreement which could not be surmounted." It 
was of the opinion that the active and sympathetic intervention of Britain 
would ''at any rate have the effect of mitigating existipg evils, and removing 
grave grounds of apprehension as regards the future." With regrad to the 
question of India’s gains from the fall in exchange, the Government of India 
admitted that the decline had coincided with a large development of trade, 
but it remarked that instability in exchange had discouraged the investment of 
capital in India and introduced great uncertainty in such commercial transac- 
tions as involved the element of time. Referring to its proposals of 1878 to 
which the Treasury had objected in 1879, it observed that there was no analogy 
between them and those which had recently been suggested. While the 
proposals of 1878 aimed at a gold standard and^sought to restrict the circula- 
tion of silver coin by means of a seigniorage so as to raise the rafio 2s., and 
could have been effected by legislation in India, its recent proposals provided 
for the establishment of a stable ratio between gold and silver by an inter- 
national agreement. Further, the scheme of 1878 would have the effect of 
raising the gold value of silver whereas the new proposals aimed at stability. 
So far as reduction in expenditure was concerned, it was of the opinion that 
considerations of India's security did not leave much scope for economy in 





(18) For these opinions on Strachey's Memorandum, eee enclosures to the Governmeni 


of India's Financial Despatch, No. 222, 24 July 1886. 
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expendituré and that further reduction was "unlikely to give us financial relief 

in any degree commensurate with the magnitude of our difficulties ; and that 

the contention that the alarming growth of expenditure in late years is the 

principal element in the unfavourable condition of Indian finances will not 

stand the test of examination." As to the Treasury's observation that the 

nature of international agreement had not been difinitely indicated, the 

Government of India said that the end to be aimed at was a stable ratio and 

that the means for ite attainment was a settlement between the countries inter- 

ested in the question. "'For the attainment of these ends'', it observed, "we 

- propose generally the utilisation of silver as currency to a greater extent than 

is the case at present, as well as an international agreement for the free coinage 

of silver and the making of both gold and silver coin a legal tender at a fixed 

ratio by a group of nations possessed of a metallic currency of sufficient extent 

to maintain that ratio permanently." According to these proposals the’ ratio 

was to be fixed by the nations which would undertake to coin both gold and 

silver freely at a ratio not lower than the average market rate of recent years 

and not higher than that of 1 to 1512. In its own turn it was willing to under- 

take either to maintain the existing silver standard or to coin both silver and 

« gold at the fixed ratio. It emphasised that the financial situation of India had 
‘become intolerable. (19) 


(dt is clear from the above that the Government of India had abandoned 

E its proposals of 1878 and was now strongly in favour of a bimetallic system. ) 
yr (d is also clear that the British Government, enjoying as it did supremacy’ in 
А international finance, was not willing to support the new proposals в) In seeking 
МА to. strengthen its case the Government of India, however, raised“an argument 
с - with which one cannot agree. Its contention was that the difficulty was solely 
v due ue. to. the. fall in, exchange. VBut we know that in-1885-86 and su subsequent 
years an additional burden was placed on the Indian revenues on account 
of the increase of the army, the construction of defence works, the conquest of 
ү У Burma’ and its pacification and later in the ‘nineties the expeditions on the 

E north-west. These measures could not conceivably keep the expenditure. at | 
Ks Y, the old level We Је conclude therefore t that the difficulty « caused Бу the fall in 
ха exchange -was no. ; doubt. great but ‘its “severity would h have been considerably 


Tr ewe i 


~ less if the increase of expenditure had not taken place. Te 





~ 
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"f Meanwhile the Government of India adopted s several measures to meet the 

increased expenditure. |n 1886 an income-tax was levied on all non-agri- 

57 cultural incomes above Rs. 500, and in 1887 the salt-tax was taised fiom Rs. 2 
cov to Re. 24 per maund. In 1887.88 the Famine Insurance Fund was suspended ; 


PE in 1889 it was-reduced from 116 crores to rupees one crore but was restored 
Y Е e in the following year and again in 1895-96 it was reduced to one crore.) The 
TUM diversion of the Famine Fund to purposes for which orginally it was not 

у А s intended was strongly criticised by „Indian leaders.'4The Local Governments 

* Ps iut were also required to make contributions to the Supreme Government and 

AT o indeed. the financial difficulty obliged the latter to interfere with the Provincial 


= 


(19) Financial Despatch from India, No. 277, 4 Sept. 1886. 
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financial arrangements. (All the above expedients adopted by the Govern- 
ment of India came in for strong criticism in Indian political circles. ) 


e Gold and Silver Commissio -which.submitted its final report 


pore in 1888, too, -was unable to suggest any definite. solution. f for the currency 


у Em 
on 
A e 
5 


s 


- 


pesos) Hal the: sempe expressed their opinion against the proposal that 
England asd should ведрије with Stier ст + oo embodying a bi-metallic 
‘ agreement. reement They said that departure from mono-metalliem b by her would be 
“alapin. a leap inthe dark”. (20) The other six were strongly in favour of a bi-metallic 






system to be established by international agreement, the essential features of 
" which lay in the free coinage of metal into legal tender money, and the fixing 


ia a ratio at which the coins of either metal were made available for the pay- 
ume DX: of all costs at the option of the debtor. (21) 
VA very important question relating to bi-metallism was the settlement of 
the ration , between gold and silver. In 1890, in a debate on bi-metallism, 
W. H. Smith, Firet Lord of-the Treasury, referred to this difficulty. Expressing yom 


his individual opinion, he said that bi-metallic-change ‘would be dangerous. (22) 
- ‘Sir William Harcoürt, a distinguished Liberal leader, observed that there would . & nee ihe 


be difficulty in maintaining. ап agreement even if it was secured. He added 
that England, who had her own financial and commercial system, should not s 
make it dependent upon an vintérgahane] settlement. (23) 


VY From 1885 the old value of the rupee was rapid, and except : 
for a brief period in 1890-91 when the exchange rose to ls. 6d., the downwar 


tendency continued until 1895.) At the begining of 1892 the Bengal Chamber 







.of Commerce: called the’ attention of the Government to the fluctuations in 


exchange and inquired what steps it would take in the event of the failure of 

the conference: of Powers, which the United States had invited, and of her 

decision to abandon the purchase of silver. (24) e Government of India 

asked the Bengal Chamber to make suggestions|with those possibilities in view. Хр. joes ee € 
The Chamber suggested that the ratio should be fixed by international agree- СА. PX Pu 
ment but it also urged that, if success was not likely to be seamed the Govers- Cows ni 
ment of India should take steps to introduce a gold standard. (25). In these | ^l sn A. 
views the Government of India concurred. | ioi ђе. 

The Government of India called the Secretary of State's attention to the : 

possibility- of the cessation of the purchases of silver by the United “States and 


_ urged him to consider the subject in all its bearings beforehand, lest they might 


be left with no time and silver might depress further. (26) eanwhile, the 
Indian Currency Association, which was established in May" 1892 under the -£ ge > 
presidency of James Mackay, President of the Bengal Chamber of Cemmerce, 9 » ndo 72 
carried оп а vigorous agitation in favour of-a gold standard at the rate of ó ee 
p aaa ca A p ОЙ 
(20) Final Report ој the Gold and Silver Commission (1888), Part IL Tode 
(21) Ibid., Part Ш. я 
(22) Hansard’s Indian Debates, 18 Avi 1890,- 194, 198. ' 
(23) Ibid., 199-201. 
(24) Bengal Chamber of Commerce to Сааи of India ТК Department), 4 Feb. 
1892, “Report of the Indian Currency Committee (1893), 145. | 
- (25) Letter of 18 Feb. 1892. . 
< (26) Financial. Despatch from India, No. 68, 23 March 1892. 
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Is. 6d. to the rupe) Several meetings were held for this purpose. In its 
memorials the Association emphasised that since an international conference 
was not likely to succeed owing to England's indifference, the adoption of a 
gold standard remained the only alternative. Lord Lansdowne acknowledged 
the importance of the work done by the' Association in a telegram of 
3 February 1893 and in his speech of 26 June 1893. (27) There is no doubt 
that its agitation strengthened the Government of Índia's case for closing the 
mints. 


~ f {In June 1892 the Government of la urged that. if-it-became. evident. 
J^ that" an international conference was not likely to arrive at a satisfactory 


b 


settlement and if a direct agreement between India and the U.S.A, was found 
to be unattainable, it should be allowed t to close lose the mints at once and make 
arrangements for..the » introduction of a_ a fa gold standard.) In arriving at this 
decision it was influenced by the possibility that the United States might 
abandon silver, in which case its gold value might fall to any lower level. In 
support of its proposals the Government of India said: ‘е believe that 
public opinion in India is пре for the adoption of decisive measures, that the 
stoppage of the free coinage of silver would be generally approved and that 
we might safely count on receiving every reasonable assistance from the commer- 
cial and banking classes in the attempt to introduce a gold standard.” (28). 
David Barbour, then Finance Member, was of the opinion that final settle- 
ment of the question lay in the adoption of the system of double legal tender 
and suggested that the mints should not be closed until it became evident that 
the U.S.A. would not adopt the free coinage of silver. (29) 

(In August [892 the Government ој of India again emphasiséd that.a-gold 
standard was the e only remedy in‘ default of a bi-metallic system. which it had 
been demanding | for about ten y: years,| and remarked that "inacton involves 
at least as great risk anc-as-mmcli' responsibility as would the undertaking of 
an’ enterprise even more hazardous than the introduction of a gold standard 
into Índia.” (i maintained that the existence of a common monetary standard 
in England ahd in India would facilitate both the import and export trade and 
encourage the flow of capital to India.) Referring to the criticism that the 
change would appreciate gold, it argued that much force could not be attached 
to it unless it could be shown that there had already been an injurious apprecia- 
tion of gold in Western countries, and added that' India would be placed at a 
disadvantage if she was not allowed to introduce change until every country 
had supplied itself with the gold it required for that purpose. As a remedy 
against the chances of any disturbing effec: on contracts and financial obliga- 
tions, the Government of India was in favour of proposing a rate for the 
transfer from silver to gold which was not to be greatly different from the 
market ratio. So far as its proposals concerned deferred payments, it did 
express some doubt as to their expediency, but added that if gold had proved 
a satisfactory standard of value in Europe, there was no reason why it should 
not be so in India. Finally, even if gold appreciated, India, with its proposed 





7 


(27) Proceedings of the Leg. Council of India, XXXII (1893), 281. 
(28) Financial Despatch from India, No. 160, 2° June 1892. 
. (29) Minute of 21 June 1892. 
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‘thirdly, the people in India were so. much used to fluctuations of prices that 
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ratio of about | to 20, would, in its opinion, Ье іп a-better position to meet 
the situation than those countries which had adopted a gold standard at the 
old ratio of | to 1514 or 16. (30) 


In a private letter Lansdowne observed that the difficulty from which the 
Government suffered was not so much a low rate as ап unce ate.c ot V), e 
exchange. He added that the feeling in India was that the British Govern- (vor 
ment in aa oe did not T e ло? alow ће Созепивем of Indis of India’ to d са anything 1 in the Poe’ 7> 
ПНЕ ВЈ so pointed to"the difficulty of British. Civili s Who had been "been OER Ч 
hit hard b Em fall in optician nome ON Gh Са Гә 


ПАА a letter of 31 August 1892 Kimberley, the Secretary of State, на be IEP 
the view that the Government of India should be allowed a free hand in this £ 


question, but_the freedom which he was was willing to concede ruled out a 
bi-metallic. ‘settlemen is own predisposition was against tampering with 


the silver currency.? He, however, confessed that іп a question of such compli- 


cation much weight could not be attached to his individual opinion. He added 
that the evils resulting from the fall in exchange were mainly three ; namely, 
the loss sustained by Civil servants in remitting money home, the loss of the 


Indian Government où its remittances, and inconvenience to trade. (32) d 
In September Kimberley asked Lansdowne to consider the effect on. the - 
Indian mind of closing the mints and converting the rupee into a token " 
“currency. (in reply, Lansdowne said that the great mass of the people would / 
be indifferent to the closing.of the mints and that it would not occur to the 4 


owners of ornaments that t they. had become less valuable: “The owners of "'^ А n < 
‘coined silver, he said, would gain | gain by the change if it led to a fall in prices 3.) съ PRA 
He, however, admitted that the producers of commodities and wage-earners 

might be losers, because a rise in the gold value of the rupee would diminish - 
their receifts. The extenuating factors according to him, were: first, the 


_Government would endeavour to fix the rate at approximately the existing 


one ; secondly, a fall in price would take place gradualfy and imperceptibly ; 


they would not be able to distinguish between a fall in price due to an alterna- 
tion in the standard of value and a fall due to ah abundant harvest. Lansdowne, 
however, pointed: out that the Government might be exposed to some risk in 
‘case there was general scarcity or an increase of taxation, which politicians 
would try to asctibe to interference with the currency. (33) 


(а November 1892 the Secretary of State sought the Government of India's 
opinion on Sir John Lubbock's proposal. which provided for a high seigniorage P 
on the coinage of silver or the imposition of an import duty on"all silver PF ў ТИ а 
imported into India. The Government of India expressed the view that the ри, tl = ду 4 
‘above measure would -alleviate the financial difficulties for a time, but would а E 


(30) Financial Despatch from India, No. 205, 2 August 1892. 

(31) Lansdowne to Kimberley, No. 41, 23 August 1892, Lansdowne Papers (India Office), 
correspondence with Secretary of State (1892). 

(32) Kimberley to Gladstone, 31 Aug. 1892, Add. MSS. (British Museum), 44229, 34-36. 

(33) Lansdowne to Kimberley, No. 48, 5 Oct. 1892, (Lansdowne Papers, Correspondence 
with Secretary of State (1892). s A 
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afford no guarantee against, depreciation..in, the futüre,; and moreover they 
would indefinitely defer the complete solution. (34) 9) ix cic 


The Government of India's proposals, as submitted in January 1893, were, 
first, (to close the mints to the free e coinage of silver, secondly, to retain the 
.power of coining silver rupees on n Government account, at, thirdly, tc to > make 


English, вос coins legal ten tender i in India at a rate “of not les Iess than than 13 35 rupees 


xn PS ^u for one or one sovereign, 1, that i is, Is. 6d. per rupee, fourthly, to allow an n interval of 
py 


js 


„tme to pass me to pass between the closure of the mints and any attempt being made to 
coin gold in India. The power to admit sovereigns, however, was to be put 
into force only in case of necessity. (25) ) 


. Onreceiving Lansdowne’s telegram which contained his as well as Barbour's | 
acceptance of the proposals of the Indian Currency Committee, Kimberley, 
impressed Upon Gladstone the necessity of taking | an immediate decision/ He 
pointed out that, t! ‘three. courses were open. First, to do : nothing, which, he said, 
was not possible in view of financial embarrassments. He remarked that the 
increase of taxation would be politically most dangerous, and the raising of. 
the salt tax, besides being a “hateful expedient”, would deprive the Indian 
Government of its only-xesource in emergency. Borrowing, he said, would 


- qu give only momentary relief. The second course was, as Bertram Currie had 


advised, (36) t lose the mints without fixing any ratio. Kimberley himself 
preferred this plan) saying that it was hazardous to fix Is. 4d. in the 
uncertainty of the effect of closure. +, He further remarked that under Currie’s 
plan things might settle themselves and no Government action might. be 
required. [The third plan, namely, the Herschell Committee's recommenda- 
tions, he said, would reassure the minds of those who feared the effect on the - 
ladian population of а great.risé is exchange. Бе expressed the yiew that 
while Currie's plan was preferable on economic grounds, policy ап con 
venience lent their support to the Committee’s proposals, He, however, did 
not support Lord Herschell’s proposals that the Home Government should 
wait until it had more certainty аз to the policy of the United States. Kimberley 
emphasised that the public both at home and in India would be anxious to 
know the Government's opinion. C Moreover, prolonged uncertainty, he said, 

would produce great disturbance in the money market.and interfere with 
British trade. (He thereforé urged prompt action. (37у 


е -Goveriment of India accepted the modifications of the Herschell 
. Со as, making eom some, improvement on its original proposals. | also 
ned in, the „opinion, that. the’ closing of the mints should be resorted | to 


(Cs 


with the object of préventing a | za further fall rather than of raising the gold value 


€ ра Ан 


пегла танае алап Or Taeng ге рос vate 
of the rupee. (58) Гота fades observed that the Committee s scheme ‘‘is 
“тэма с2а" —————————  — rr! 


(34) Financial Despatch from India, No. 328, 7 Dec. 1892. 

(35) Telegram to Secretary of State, 22 Jan. 1893. 

(36) Bertram Currie, who -was a member of the Currency Committee of 1893, said that he 
should have preferred to approve the proposals "without imposing the condition that the 
closing of the mints should be accommpanied by an announcement that rupees will be coined 
in exchange for gold at the лабо of Is. 4d." Report. (1893), 42. 

(37) Kimberley to Gladstone, 11 and 13 June 1893, Add: MSS., 44229, 92-94, 110. 

(38) Telegram from ere 15 June 1893. 
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our scheme with the addition of safeguards and precautions" wisely con- 
ceived. (39) e main proposals of the Committee provided, first, that the. 
Indian mints were to be closed to the free coinage of silver with a view v to "the 
adoption of a gold" stándárd; and, secondly; that the mints, "though. c closed to 


дар. oC a 5 


the public, were tobe used by the Governm me for the coinage of rupees in Metn uite Erami 


exchange for gold at a ratio to be then fixed. e Government treasuries were 
also to receive gold-in satisfaction of public dues at the same ratio. The 
Committee was in favour of fixing the ratio at Is. 4d. per rupee. 40) 

The act, by which the Committee's proposals were put into effect was 
passed at а meeting of the -Legislative Council at Simla on 26 June 1893. 
Originally Lansdowne had proposed to hold the meeting on 29 June, which 
would have enabled most of the additional members, then’ at Simla, to attend 
it. But-authorised by Kimberley to take immediate steps to give effect to the 


: currency. proposals, he called the meeting earlier. Kimberley was anxious 
. to avoid delay and .wished that the measure be, passed before any discussion 


took place in Parliament. (41) Kimberley’s decision was accepted by a 
majority of ten to one at the meeting of the India Council on 20 June. (42) 
\Owing to short notice no Indian members were present,, and among. non- 
officials only James Mackay, who had been agitating for these changes, was 
present. } The standing rules were suspendedjand the proceedings were finished 
at a single meeting. The entire procedure was such as to rule out any amend- 
ment of the proposals. Lord -Lansdowne justified it on grounds of urgency, 
emphasising that prolonged discussion would be inadvisable. He supported 
the change by saying that "'to leave matters as they were meant for the Govern- 
ment of India hopless financial confusion; for the commerce of India a 
constant and ruinous impediment ; for the taxpayars of India the prospect of 
heavy and unpopular burdens ; for the consumers of commodities a rise in the 
prices of the principal necessaries of life ; and for the country as a whole a 
fatal ара: stunting arrestation of its deren He éurther remarked that 
the, Government-had. offered. this ot as one. which is ideally. perfect, 
but as the best which can.be ea WU 

"The obj ct ject of the Government in, i in introducing this cl this hange was to establish 
a gold standard.) (It was also made clear that the Government did not seek 
to raise the value of the rupee but to-prevent a further fall J or the "present" 
no attempt was to be made to fix the legal tender price for gold. The ratio, 


it was- emphasised, was not permanent and was well within the limits of ` 


recent variations. The risks of the change were, however, recognised by the 
Herschell Committee.) The fear of false coining, an injurious effect pn Indian 
trade with silver-using countries and loss on hoarded uncoined silver were no 
doubt strong objections. Perhaps the most important interest that was bound 
to be adversely affected was the producing class which had been getting more 
money for its produce. David Barbour, however, argued that the question 





(39) Proceedings of the Leg. Council of India, XXXII (1893), 283. 

(40) Report of the Currency Committee (1893), paras. 155-56. 

(41) Lansdowne to Kimberley, 27 June 1893, 4 July 1893, Kimberley Papers, 
(42) Minutes of the Council of India, LXX (1893), 340-41. 

(43) Pfoceedings of the Leg. Council of India, XXXII (1893), 279, -283, 286. 
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"must be decided not with reference to any one consideration, or to a limited 
number of considerations, bu: after a careful examination of all the circum- 
stances of the case, and that we must decide where the balance of advantage 
lies and act accordingly.” (44) . 

(The principal reason for the closing of the mints was undoubtedly the 
serious financial situation with which the Government was- confronted. 
Pa Between 189] and 1893 the condition was grave, and there was still greater 
3 Мр 4 4 apprehension as to what would follow might be worse. (45) The fluctuations 
were во rapid that they defied all forecasts) In a letter of May 1892 the Under- 
t te Secretary of State for India said that within a few weeks the Indian Govern- 
ment was liable to find itself exposed to the necessity of providing a sum 
greater than the whole of its receipts fróm the various taxes, including the 
increased duty on salt. (46) (The fall in exchange compelled the Government 
in 1892-93 to find about eighty millions of more rupees than would have been 

required at the 1873 exchange rate. (47). , 

C Besides the Government, the other impcrtant interest which was adversely 
affected by the decline in exchange was the powerful class of European Civil 
servants. Their pressure on the Government was very great and indeed it 

TR was believed that the decision of 1893 was considerably influenced by them. 
In a letter of August 1892 Lansdowne referred to the diffculty of Civil servants, 
emphasising that as time went on men of that class might not like to enter the 
service and the incumbents might be tempted to take their pensions as soon 
as they could. (48) 

(The. Act. of. 1893 was strongly criticised by Congress leaders. They main- 

a tained that the producing class had benefited from the fall. The Congress 
es А X resolution of 1893 said that the Act had subjected the people Чо a further 
QU «+ a indirect taxation and disorganised some of the most important trades and 
UV PY industries. In his evidence before the Herschell Committe Naoroji said that a 
d « ~ rise in exchange would compel ‘the cultivator to part with more produce. (49) 

1 Ка A number of other witnesses also expressea similar views.Y Sir Frank Forbes, 

former President of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, said that on balance 

v the fall had been "most beneficial" to the people of India. Не suggested 
' that it was desirable to develop Indian industries with Indian capital. (50) 
Another witness. William Fowler, remarked that from the Indian point of 


view no other standard was needed. 61.7 





(44) Ibid., 275. | 
(45) The average rate per rupee at which Council Bills and Telegraphic Transfera were 
sold in London was 22.3514. (1873-74), 21.626d. (1875-76), 19.956d. (1880-81), 19.536d. (1883-84), 
18.2544. (1885-86), 16.898d. (1887-88), 16.379d. (1888-39), 18.089d. (1890-91), 16.733d. (1891-92), 
14.985d. (1892.93), 14.547d. (1893-94), 13.101d. (1894-25), 13.638d. (1895-96), 14.451d. (1896-97), 
15.354d. (1897-98), Report (1899), para. 63. 
mec (46) Letter to the Treasury, 13 May 1892. 
= И (47) In 1892-93 India remitted a sum of Rs. 26, 478, 415 which at the exchange rate of 
1873-74 (Is. 10.351d.) would have been Rs. 17, 751, 920. Report (1893), para 3. 
(48) Lansdowne to Kimberley, 23 Aug. 1892, quoted in Newton, Lansdowne, 103-4. 
(49) Resolution XIV of 1893. 
(50) Minutes of Evidence. О. 2418. 
(51) Ibid., О. 1908: 
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(In order to appreciate the Government's standpoint certain things have to 
be borne in rind. ro ai exchange position was serious and could not be 
left to the chances of automatic adjustment. Secondly, in view of the 
Home Government's decided opinion against bi-metallism, the Govern- 
ment of India had to fall back upon the adoption of a gold standard. Thirdly, 
the reduction of the Home charges, though an ideal solution, was hardly 
practicable since it involved major issues of policy in the determination of 
which power lay with the Home Government. Jf the currency system was not 
to be disturbed, further taxation was the only remedy. Among taxes, the 
imposition of duty on imports would have been, as the Herschell Committee 
pointed out, very popular but Lancashire's opposition presented an insur- 
mountable obstacle, (53) and indeed the entire proceedings of import duties 
during 1894-96 justified its apprehension. As regards the salt tax, even the 
Government was not inclined to raise it further. The Committee was not in 
favour of an increase in the income-tax on the ground that it would produce 
political discontent among those who were capable of appreciating and criticis- 
ing the Government. (54) Thus the Indian Government found itself compelled 
to interfere with the currency system.) 

<The approach of British politicians to this question. was determined by the 
principles to which they adhered. In Parliament the Conservatiyes for the 
most part criticised the measure while the Liberals: supported it. In some 
cases, however, belief in one or the other principle cut across party boundaries. 
The banking interests мете in favour of mono-metallism and the industrialists 
supported bi-metallism.) 

n Parliament A.J. Balfour denounced the decision of 26 June 1893 as a 
"financial crime’ 65) Salisbury expressed the view that ^ lend should 
resume negotiations with the other nations of Europe. (56) Goschen, former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Conservative Government, supported the 
proposal for the re-assembly of the Monetry Conference though, it must be 
noted, that in April 1890 he had not encouraged the holding of such а confer- 
ence. Sir William Harcourt, -Chancellor of the Exchequer, remarked with 
truth that the Conservatives, who were advocating the settlement of the 
question by international agreement, did not promote their scheme when they 


were in office, although the financial situation was quite serious. (57) (Glad- у 


stone, the Prime Minister, was against a bi-metallic system.) In February 1893 
he had said that an international agreement would involve great sacrifice on the 
part of England, which was the great creditor of the countries of the world 
and had created an unparalleled commercial fabric. (58) 

Lord Herschell, Chairman of the Currency Committee, was rather disturbed 


at the possi nity of Lansdowne’ в Government exercising its power to coin 





(52) Ibid., О. 1594. d 
(53) Report, para. 39. 
(54) Ibid., para. 41. 2 


(55) Indian Parl, Debates, 8 Aug. 1893, 563. 
(56) Ibid., 19 Dec. 1893, 953. 

(57) Ibid., 18 Dec. 1893, 915. 

(58) Ibid., 28 Feb. 1893, 94-95. 
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rypees if it thought there was need at any time for an addition to the rupee 
currency. His apprehension was that there might be a temptation to make 
a profit by the issue of fesh rupees, thereby interfering with the arrangement 
by which rupees were only to be issued in return for gold. Kimberley was 
against any such interference unless there were strong reasons for it. (59) 

ig In August 1893 the Government of India asked Lord Kimberley to settle 
certain preliminary matters relating to the coinage of gold, which, of course, 
was not to be undertakea for some time. It was in favour of striking a coin, 
specially Indian in character, and limited in circulation to India. It proposed 
that by a Proclamation issued under Section 11 (8) of the Act of 1870 the Indian 
mints should be declared branches of the Royal Mint only in respect of the 
coinage of sovereigns. The Government of India said that a separate act of 
Parliament would have been more convenient, but it pointed to the difficulty 
of getting it passed. (60) The Secretary of State observed that an act of Parlia- 
ment would be essential if the gold coin of India was to be made sovereign 
and that there would bs great ópposition to the proposal unless the Indian 
Government had accumulated a reserve of gold. He added that it was 
premature to. make an application to the Royal Mint for the tools^ and 


. apparatus needed to undertake the coinage of gold. (61) 


XIt was not until 1896 that signa of recovery became- evident. In November 
ihe Government of India proposed the alteration of the rate from ls. 4d. to 
Is. 3d.) It remarked that the former rate was selected for ‘two reasons: first, 


. as the Herschell Commitiee hed pointed out, it was not rhuch above that which 


was then prevailing, and, secondly, the object was to give substantial relief 
to the Government. The Government of India emphasised that the time was 
opportune for making the change because по sovereigns had been received. 
It intended to keep the gold, if received, either as part of its treasury balance, 
or preferably as part of the currency reserve. |t expressed the view that the 
rate of ls. 3d. wouldenot cause inconvenience to it or to commerce. It.was 
was also emphasised thet the revised rate was not intended to be. ‘final. }(62) In 
a telegram of 27 October the Government of India had stressed that the 
importation of gold,in supplement of Council Bills seemed to be the only way 
of preventing a money famine. 

The Secretary of State refused to accept the proposal. He remarked that 
it would be a mistake lightly to depart from the policy of 1893 and that it was 
not advisable to fix the rate at a lower figure when the public had been looking 
forward for nearly three and half years to an exchange rate of 1s. 4d. (63) 

(1n February 1897 the Government of India suggested certain changes in 
ra notifications of 1893 relating to the reception of gold in the mints and 
treasuries.) It remarked: ‘‘Our policy should therefore be to do everything 
we can, consistently with safety to ourselves, to encourage the importation of 


gold into India the moment that the rate of exchange makes it pay to import 
ee ee CORNER CIEN ти NN TN a 
(59) Kimberley" мо Lansdowne, 30 June 1893, Kimberley Papers. 
(60) Financial Despatch from India, No. 270, 15 Aug. 1893. 
(61) Financial Dekpatch to India, No. 204, 12 Oct. 1893. 
(62) Financial Despatch Бога India, No. 328, 4 Nov. 1896. 
(63) Financial Despatch to Indie, No. 226, 17 Dec. 1896. 
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it". (It recommended the removal of limitations under which gold coins could 
be received at the treasuries only in, payment of sums due to the Government, 
and gold at the mints only “until further orders". It was proposed that 
merchants and bankers who made arrangements to import gold should have 
an assurance that it would not be refused on arrival. Secondly, the Govern- 
ment should offer to receive gold coin in exchange for rupees without the 
qualification ‘‘until further orders". The removal of these limitations, the 
Government of India remarked, would be an important step towards the 
establishment of a gold standard. (64) (The: Secretary of State was not disposed 
to make any alterations unless some real necessity arose and some clear : 
advantage was to be gained. In view of the uncértainty of the future action 
of America and other nations, and the serious disorganisation of Indian trade ` 
owing to the famine and plague he declined to make change. (65) 7 

In a letter of 16 July 1897 Lord George Hamilton told Elgin that France 
and America were prepared to go very far towards adopting a~bimetallic 
currency at the ratio of 1516 to 1 and added that it would be a great relief if 
the intrinsic value of the rupee would“rise to ls. 6d. (66) In a telegram of 19 
July he ‘expressed his willingness to accept their proposals if the offer was to 
hold good for a fixed term. (67) Lord Elgin mentioned them to Westland 
and Finaly (68) and observed that sudden rise in exchange would cause 

' "unprecedented disaster" to Indian exports. Westland was of opinion that 
any direct advantage to Government finance would be more than counter-. 
balanced by indirect injury resulting from trade depression, and that the 
combination of France and the U.S.A. alone would not give adequate 
security for a stable agreement. (69) On 23 July Hamilton asked Elgin . 
whether he adhered to the opinions expressed by the Government of India in 
its despatch of 20 July 1892. (70) In reply to this Elgin said that the despatch 
did not propose any great advance in exchange and that the opinions then 
expressed were subject to modification resulting from the policy of 1893. He ^ 
further remarked: ‘We do not admit that rise in the exchange is beneficial 
to India.” (What we aimed at both in.1892 and now. is.stability'")(71) 

Two members of the lndia Council Crosthwaite and Mackay, were 
strongly in favour of accepting these proposals. Lord Lansdowne, former 
Viceroy of India, was also attracted by them. They said that if such proposals 
had been made in 1892-93, they would have been welcomed. Hamilton 
remarked that it was worth incurring the risk when compared with the 
enormous benefits likely to result from their adoption. He emphasised: “It 
is a great step—securing the cooperation of these two rich countries—towards 
the attainment of a general international bimetallic system. (72) A week later 


(64) Financial Despatch from India, No. 49, 17 Feb. 1897. 

(65) Financial Despatch to India, No. 96, 13 May, 1897. 

(66) Hamilton to Elgin, 16 July 1897, Hamilton Papers (India Office Library) ii, 341. 

(67) Telegram to Viceroy, 19 July 1897. í | | 

(68) James Westland was Finance Member and James Finlay was Finance Secretary. 

(69) Telegram from Viceroy, 21 July 1896. id 

(70) Telegram to Viceroy, 23 July 1897. 

(71) Telegram from Viceroy, 26 July 1897.. | 

(72) Hamilton to Elgin, 23 July 1897, Hamilton Papers, ii, 348. 
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he endorsed the Government of India’s view that a sudden rise in exchange 
might cause a great disturbance in the money market. (73) In a despatch of 
5 August he referred to the Government of India’s demand for an international 
settlement which it abandoned only when it failed to secure it. (74) On 
12 August he said that even if India reopened her mints she should reopen 
them to silver alone so that, if the experiment failed, she should be free to 
adopt any course. (75) 

(The above correspondence took place in response to the inquiry made by 
France and, the U.S.A. as to whether India would open her mints if they 
opened their mints to the free coinage of silver and gold at a ratio of 1516 


AT ‘Ato 1. The Government of India advanced а number of arguments against 
SU G хе reopening of mints. ) It was not prepared to support a settlement which 
5 y Great Britain refused to join. It argued that a settlement between three 


Jd 


Ge 


countries would have too narrow a basis and was different from its earlier 
proposals for an internationel argreement. It emphasised that the frequent 
changes of ministry in France and the dependence for their continuance of 
fiscal arrangements on the chances of a party triumph in the U.S.A, would 
make the settlement uncertain. [t indicated that the break-down of the agree- 
ment would be extremely injurious, and added that the difficulties of Indian 
exchange were nearly over and/a stable rate of ls. 4d. was well within sight ht} 
It also emphasised, as it had done in its ; telegram. of 20 July, that a à sudden 
rise in exchange would paralyse Indian trade and industry. It concluded by 
saying: | "Our unanimous and decided opinion is that it would be most unwise 
to reopeh the mints as part of the proposed arrangements, especially at a 
time when we are to all appearances approaching the attainment of stability 
in exchange by the operation of our own isolated and independent action.’ (76) 


v ‘(The Secretary of State agreed with the views ôf the Government of India. 
The Treasury also concurred in them. ' As а result the proposals of France 
and the U.S.A. fell though. (77) 
Є November 1897 Elgin said that there were only two alternatives to the. 
establishment of а која standard, one was to wait till sufficient gold had 
accumulated in the treasuries at Is. 4d. to the rupee, the other was to hasten 
Us process by a direct purchase of gold) The objection to the first proposal 
was that the date of accumulation was most indefinite. As regards the second, 
‘Finlay, then Finance Secretery, was of opinion that the purchase of gold, 
except on the condition that che Imperial Government was to assist the opera- 
боп, would spell ruin to India. (78) Hamilton preferred to postpone the 
enunciation of any definite scheme, remarking that the knowledge that such a 
measure was in immediate contemplation would make the bimetallists 





(73) Hamilton to Elgin, 30 July 1897, Ibid., ii, 359 

(74) Financial Despatch to India, No. 129, 5 Aug. 1897. 

(75) Hamilton to Elgin, 12 Aug. 1897, Hamilton Papers, ii, 391. 

(76) Financial Despatch from. India, No. 261, 16 Sept. 1897. 

(77) India Office to Treasury, 13 Oct. 1897, Treasury to Foreign Office, 16 Oct. 1897, Enchs. 
to: Financial Despatch to India, No 218, 23 Dec. 1897. 

(78) Elgin to Hamilton, 1! Nov. 1897, Hamilton Papers, vii, 249. 
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more virulent in their attacks in Parliament. (79) In March 1898 he emphasised 
that the Government of India should not publicly commit itself to any one 
definite scheme and content itself with general argument on the advisability 
of a gold standard for India. (80) 

- In 1898, when the mints were closed, the rupee stock was abundant, but 
in a few years superfluity gave place to stringency. (a 1898 to afford a means 
of relief to the severe stringency then prevaling in the Indian money market, 
an act was passed, empowering the Government of India to direct by order 
the issue of currency notes on the security of gold received in England by the 
Secretary of State. A notification of 21 January announced that notes would 
be issued in exchange for gold held by the Secretary of State at the rate of one 
rupee for 7.53344 grains of fine gold. Under this notification the Secretary of 
State in Council gave notice of his readiness ‘Чо sell, until further notice, 
telegraphic transfers on Calcutta, Madras and Bombay at a rate not exceeding 
Тв. 444. for Ње rupee”. (81) у 

In March 1898 the Government of India strongly urged the ава of 
State to terminate the period of transition by taking active steps to secure the 
early establishment of a gold standard. Its main proposals were, first, to 
reduce the rupee circulation, and, secondly, to obtain a reserve of actual gold 
coin by borrowing in England. The Government of India suggested that the 
Secretary of State should be empowered by legislation to borrow up to a 
maximum of £20,000,000 for the purpose of establishing a gold standard and 
that, as soon as the statute was passed, £5,000,000 in gold should be shipped 
to India. Thus its plan provided for facilitating the Воз of gold into India 
by creating scarcity in the amount of silver_coin. The Government of India, 
however, made it clear that it did not contemplate the actual issue of gold 
coins, either for treasury purposes or in payment of currency notes, until the 
measures resulted in the establishment of the value of the rupee at Is. 4d. 
and the use of sovereigns, however small, as a permanent part of the circula- 
tion. (82) у • 

То the Government of Tndia th the principles of its currency policy, were по 
longer at issue. Remarking on | the suggestion of "de Bombay Chamber “of 
Commerce that the whole subject of the Gold Standard versus the Silver 
Standard should be re-opened, it emphasised that the question of principle had 
already been settled. (83) A week earlier, referring to the protest of the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, which had suggested that the 
mints should be re-opened, it had remarked that the adoption of its policy 
should not be prevented by the fact of the previous system being advantageous 
in certain exceptional cases. (84) И 

Evidently the Government of India’s proposals were intended to bring to 
completion the policy which was initiated in 1893. Hamilton said that since 





(79) Hamilton to Elgin, 3 Dec. 1897, ibid., iu, 28A. 
(80) Telegram to Viceroy, 14 March 1898. 
(81) Report of the Indian Currency Committee (1899), para. 15. 
(82) Financial Despatch from India, No. 70, 3 March 1898 
(83) Financial Despatch from India, No. 92, 24 March 1898. 
` — (84) Financial Despatch from India, No. 79, 17 March 1898. 
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the proposals involved important issues, a final decision could only be arrived 


wat after a thorough investigation. The question was referred to a committee 
3 а 


presided over by Sir Нешу Fowler. (85) 

z gin suggested that the Currency Committees should be asked solely to 
consider the best means cf establishing a gold standard, but Hamilton remarked 
that in view of the diversity of interests to be reconciled, it would be unwise 
to restrict the limits of inquiry. He, however, agreed to make it clear that 
neither the Home nor the Indian оле had any intention of reopening 
the mints. (86) 

The position in 1898 was that the exchange rate was nearly the same as 
that fixed in 1893. Secondly, gold was not a legal tender though the Govern- 
ment was prepared to receive it in the payment of public dues. Thirdly, 
the rupee remained by law the only coin in which payments other than small 
ones could be made. Fourthly, there was no legal relation between rupees 
and gold.)(87) : 

The Fowler Committee concurred with the Government of India іп the 


decis on not to revert to -to the sily silyer standard and recommended the establish- 
ment of a gold standard without delay : at - lód. to the rupee. However, it did 
,not accept the Government cf India's proposals for als for reducing the volume of 
"the currency, for such a step might aggravate stringency/in the Indian money 


LU market. Replying to those who favoured the unrestricted coinage of silver 


on the grounds that a low exchange encouraged the export trade, the 
Committee observed that "as regards the ultimate levels of beneficial fall, -we 
have failed to discover at which precise point, if at all, the advocates of this 
view would hold that the alleged advantages of a falling exchange cease”. (88) 
‘It expressed its opinion ia favour of making the British sovereign a legal tender 
and a current coin in India, and also suggested that the Indian mints should 





(85) Hamilton experienced some difficulty in forming the Committee. Не said that a 
number of interests, namely, the exporter for Indis, the bimetallists, and Lombard Street 
were arrayed against the fndian proposals. In May 1898 he wrote that pressure was being 
brought to bear on him by certain prominent bankers and directors of the Bank of England, 
who urged him to enlarge the Committee by including their representatves. He also remarked 
that Lombard Street would resolutely oppose any proposals likely to cause a further demand 
for gold. 

David Barbour was included in the Committee though he had bimetallic proclivities. 
Hamilton argued that the Gcvernment might get his support if he was a member, whereas 
it would get his criticisms if he was excluded. 

,As regards the appointment of Indian witnesses, Hamilton was against the selection of 
Congressmen. He said that this would give them an opportunity to repeat before a public | 
tribunal the "trash about Indian being Ыса: іо death". He further remarked that the 
“witnesses afe required more for show than for the value or novelty of their opinions". In 
September 1898 Elgin said there would be difficulty in finding any other than a Congress 
politician to undertake а јоџ-пеу. He also observed that those who had the knowledge of 
currency could not speak well, and those who had no knowledge could express themselves well. 

Hamilton to Elgin, 20 May 1898, Hamilton Papers, iii, 337; 30 Aug. 1898, iii, 425; 22 Sept. 
1898, iii, 442, Elgin to Hamil:on, 13 Oct. 1898, ibid., XII, 174, 8 Sept. 1898, XII, 109 
(86) Telegram from Viceroy, 26 March 1898; Telegram from Secretary of State, 28 March 
1898. - 

(87) Report of the Indian Currency Committee (1399), para. 16 

(88) Ibid., para. 28. 
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be thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold. Further, the exclusive 
right to coin fresh rupees was to remain vested in the Government of India. (89} 
Ет тта ете he toe low ed ow a 
of a gold standard and currency based on the, free inflow w and outflow of 
ck, far as the rate of exchange was concerned, the majority of the members 
supported the 164. rate. of the. Herschell.Committee Two members of the 
Committee, Robert Campbell and John Muir, criticised the above rate as “an 
excessive, arbitrary enhancement." They remarked: ‘‘It can never be sound 
policy to handicap native industry while giving a bounty to foreign exports, 
and in the case of India with large foreign obligations, which can only be met 
by surplus exports of produce, it would be a fatal course to pursue”. (91) 
W. H. Holland, à member of the Committee, was of opinion that the 
permanent rate should be fixed in the light of further experience. (927 
e Committee argued that if the rate of 15d. was to be fixed in order to 
benefit the Indian exporters, the same argument would justify a further reduc- 
tion to a lower figure. In reply to the argument that the rate of 15d. would 
have been in conformity with the rate prevailing in 1893, it observed that if 
the mints had been closed a few years earlier the permanent rate would have 
been fixed at a considerably higher point and if they had been closed a few 
years later it would have been lower than [5d. The Committee remarked: 
"The experience gained since the mints were closed in 1893, and particularly 
that of the fast eighteen months, appear to us to justify the anticipation that 


the existing rate of Is. 4d. will; with possible temporary fluctuations, due to the* 


course of trade, be maintained in the future". (93) 

The currency policy of the Government of India since 1893 had been a 
‘subject of strong criticism by the Congress. Ita Resolution IV of 1899 said 
that "the decision accepted by the Government will in effect add to the 
indebtedness of the poorer classes in India, depreciate tht value of the savings 
in the shape of silver ornaments, and virtually add to their rents and taxes”. 
In a letter of. July 1898 ања to the Currency Committee, Dadabhai 


n B 2 ut о, .8u 


Naoroji, asked. for the free coinage of silver. He: e was of of opinion that the 
reduction of high | ‘salaries, a large proportion of _Indians in “the “administration, 
and the. "contribution b by. England. of a fair share. of “military... expenditure sould 
solve the problem „ој. India's gold payments. (94) Suffice it to say that at the 
Goyernment was not prepared to accept these suggestions. 

e-recommendations of Ње Fowler Committee were TET to place 
the “arrangements of 1893 on a permanent "basis." The Committee found its 
hands strengthened by favourable circumstances. Soon after its appointment 
the rupee had reached the rate of 164. In 1898-99 the Government of India 
had been able to accumulate a gold reserve of £2,378,609. Under its proposals, 


(89) Ibid., para. 60 

(90) Ibid., рата. 54. 

(91) Ibid., 23-26. . 

(92) Ibid., 22. 

(93) Ibid., paras. 68-69. 
(94) Ibid., App. I, 51. - 
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which were accepted by the Secretary of State, gold coins and rupees were 
made unlimited legal tender. The Committee envisaged the ultimate establish- 
ment not merely of a gold standard but also of a gold currency in active 
‘circulation. The rate of l6d., except for one temporary fall during 1907.8, 
was maintained.) . 

The Indian Currency Act of 1899 made the sovereign and half-sovereign 
lega? tender at Rs. [5 and Rs. 7/4 respectively, but, as the Chamberlain 
Commission’ pointed out in 1914, 3t did. nothing to prevent the rupee from 
falling below 16d. 16а. (95) _ As regards the opening of the mint for the coinage — 
of gold in India, ia, the scheme was dropped after nearing completion in 1902. 

v Though gold coins were таде legal tender, the public continued to demand 
rupees. (96) The Government of India made an active effort to induce the 
people to use sovereigns. The Currency Offices, the Post Offices and other 
institutions under Government control were instructed to offer sovereigns, but 
the results were unsatisfactory. Many of the gold coins soon made their way 
back into Government hands. In these circumstances the Government of 
India resumed the coinage of silver оп a considerable scale. The Chamberlain 


Commission remarked that the “difficulties of the Government since 1899 had | 


been,.not in the direction of keeping exchange up to ls. 4d., but in providing 
sufficient rupees to meet the demands of the public, which continued to 
demand rupees rather than gold’’. (97) Thus the currency system did, not 


RAM 


develop on the lines proposed by the Fowler Committee. ttee, ( 8 


canes 262 


Viewed from the Government oi „of t India's standpoint ап. this is a very 


important aspect of the currency question—the arrangements of 1893 worked 
onthe the whole well. They proved effectual in | preventing the | fall. of the rupee. 


For ten years (1685-95) the Indian Government had been in the gr gp of serious 
' financial бешу. The, c choice before it was, between a, further | taxation and 
the adoption of a , gold sta standard = and it chose | the "latter. It is interesting to 


note. that it was so пс; concerned to arrest the fall in exchange that ih Баш 


the currency_system it took no. account of thé. contingency of preventing, 


a great rise in the. value. of. silver..(99) ) 796 х 


. Thus the currency question was оће of the most important problems with · 


which the Government of India was confronted in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The ouble began in 1873 and became acute between 
1885 and 1895/1 JThe Gov: Government. of. India .proposed. first a. gold standard -in 
1878 but KAfter its rejection by the Home Government, it pressed for the 


tablishnient of a bimetallic c system | а by international _agreement and continued” 
to do so*until 1892. dn. [893 the mints мете closed, but the closure did not 
Metti, AL iia rita i Sin 


me 





(95) Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency, para. 21, Cd 
7236 (1914). 

(96 On 11 April 1900 the Calcutta Currency Office refused to give rupees in the encash- 
ment of currency notes of three lakhs of rupees and was closed before the proper time, 
because it had no rupees in hand to meet tbe current requirements of the general public. 
This failure was accompanied by the failure of the Treasuries at Cawnpore and elsewhere in 
the N.W.P. Financial Despatch frem India, No 302, 6 Sept. 1900. _ 

(97) Report of the Rogal Commission (1914), para. 29. 

(98) Ibid., para. 50. 

(99) Report of Committee on Indian Exchange and Currency (1919), para. 33. 
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bring about an immediate, recovery. In 1896 the situation improved and at 


the time of the Fowler Committee's inquiry the rate r reached the point fixed by by 
the Herschell Committee. In 1899 steps.were-taken ito “establish. a gold stanc standard 
with a gold: currency. When it was found that there; no demand for “gold co coins 
the experiment of of forcing a s gold currency-was.abandoned. ins 902, K 


HIRA LAL SINGH. 


John Lawrence and the Origin of the 
а System, 1849-57 | 


OHN LAWRENCE usually receives equal credit with his brother, Henry, 
for the model administration of the Punjab before the Mutiny. The intent 
here is to suggest that John Lawrence contributed little that was really creative 
to the Punjab school, and, in fact, the reforming zeal of the Punjab system 
originated outside the province. (1) 


= I . 


After the First Sikh War, Lord Dalhousie was indefatigable in making the 
Punjab the envy of every Residency, and when it was annexed, he continued 
to favour it. He ruled it through his ablest lieutenants, both civil and military, 
being careful however, to keep his hands firmly on the reins in Calcutta. To 
reconcile Henry Lawrence's difference of opinion with his own and yet not 
"waste the invaluable prestige that Henry enjoyed with the upper-class Sikhs, 
Dalhousié devised the Punjab Board of Administration. At the time Dalhousie 
wrote, “If Sir Henry Lawrence had in my judgment been as indisputably fit 
to administer alone the civil government as he was to direct the political and 
military arrangements of the Punjab, I never would have thrown the local 
government into the fogm of a Board. But Sir Н. Lawrence is not Sir Thomas 
Munro. . . . (2) Henry was therefore joined on the Board by his brother, 
John, and Charles Mansel. (3) Both brothers found the reflective Mansel a 
drag on the coach. He was eased out and succeeded by Robert 
Montgomery, (4) a boyhood friend of the Lawrence from North Ireland. | 
Montgomery included, the proportion of men of high quality gathered around 
the Board was remarkable. Frederick Mackeson (5) ruled at Peshwar assisted 
by Herbert Edwardes. (6) Lumsden (7) was a powerful influence with the 





(1) The eJohn Lawrence соПесһоп is in the India Office Library (MSS. Eur. F. 90) 
London. The classical statement of Evangelical faith is James Stephen, Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography, (London, 1849). d 

(2) Dalhouse to Hobhouse, pres. bd. of control, May 25, 1849, cited in William Lee- 
Wamer, The Life of Marquis Dalhousie (London, 1904), I, pp. 252-53. 

(3) Mansel, Chas. (1806-86), C.S.; served in N.W.P., Agra, Punjab. 

(4) Montgomery, Robt. (1809-87), Bengal C.S., 1828; served за N.W.P., Punjab, Oude, etc. 

(5) Mackeson, Fred. (1807-53), Indian Army, 1825. Com. Peshawar, 1851. 

(6) Edwardes, Herb. (1819-68), soldier-political. Zealous Christian mission worker in 


retirement. 


(7) Lumsden, Harry (1821-96), 59th Bengal N.I., 1838. Formed famous corps of Guides, . 
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Yusufzais, and aloft in the mountain crags of Hazara, sat the redoubtable 
Nicholson. (8) Neville Chamberlain (9) was whipping into shape his famous 
horse ; and Hodson (10) was grinding his sword ; meanwhile Robert Napier (11) 
pressed ahead with the construction of public works. 

These men may be said to represent the Punjab school. They had in 
common a strong Evangelical faith which was quite general among the British 
in India in the first half of the nineteenth century. They differed as to how the 
welfare of the Indian population was to be achieved, but they shared a tremen- 
dous drive and a sense of superiority deriving from their strong allegiance to 
a Christian ideal. Alex Taylor, one of Napier's lieutenants, described this а» 
"loyalty to a race ideal, and loyalty to a ‘divine Master." (12) Donald 

‘ McLeod (13) spoke of “this unaccountable feeling" for which he thanked the 
Almighty "that He formed me with weakness greater than most of mankind, 
which forcibly led me to an unbounded reliance on Him, and led me to suppose 
that He intended me to be a vessel formed to honour.” (14) Robert Cust, 
when Lord “Canning ordered his camp to march on Sunday, rode with the 
Punjab officials Saturday night and received his Lordship's camp on Sunday 
morning. Canning never marched on Sunday again. The same Cust was 
moved to exclaim poetically to the Indian peasant: 


Canst thou thus basely to your idol fall, 


And mutter senseless prayer to senseless stone? (15) 


John Lawrence rarely expressed himself on religious matters. In 1860, how- 
ever, in a speech at Glasgow, he did say: ' Ме cannot teach them [the 
Indians] the very elements of our sciences without showing them the folly of 
their own faith.” (16) It was this Evangelical religious inspiration that led 
the men of the Punjab school and the Punjab system to be certain that they 
knew what was best for the Indian population and therefore to have no 
scruples about bringing reforms at swordpoint. It was this Evangelical 
certainty and the efficiency welling from that certainty whfch tended to produce 
the polished metal effect of their rule. 

' The two wings of the Punjab school as it existed under the Board tended 
to form on Henry and John Lawrence. The difference was eventually 
expresed in revenue policy, but it reflected a basic pesonality difference in the 
two brothers. Henry was a man of enthusiasm for individuals ; he was popular 


(8) Nicholson, John (1821-57), Bengal Inf., 1839. Dep. Com., Bannu, 1851-56, Dep. Com, 
Peshawar, 1857 

(9) Chamberlain, Neville (1820-1902), Bengal Army, 1837. 

(10) Hodson, Wm (1821-58), Com. Guides, 1852. Removing on charges of speculation ; 
exonerated by second inquiry. 

(11) Napier, Robt. (1810-90), Bengal Engrs., 1823; Civ, Engr. to Punjab Bd., 1849; Chf. 
Engr. to Chf. Com. until 1856. 

(12) A. C. Taylor, General Sir Alex Taylor (London, 1913), I, p. 140. 

(13) McLeod, Donald (1810-72), C.S., Com. Jullundur, 1849; Judicial Com. Punjab, 1854. 

(14) Edward Lake, Sir Donald McLeod (Religious Tract Society: London, 1874), pp. 18-19. 

(15) Robert Needham Cust, Life Memoir (Privately printed: Hertford, 1899), p. 100. 
"Fragment During My Evening Walk," Banda, N.W.P., 1854. 

(16) The Times (London), Sept. 22, 1860. 
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with don Indians and therefore popular with the masses. John, did 
not care а fig about popularity with the natives. “If we act only to gain 
an ephemeral popularity," he wrote to Edwardes. "we shall never do much 
good. In India of all places it is hopeless to do ones duty, and please the 
multitude.” (17) ` ~ 

Henry Lawrence looked upon the annexation which followed the Second 
Sikh War as a deplorable necessity arising out of the tactless manner with which 
the Sikh chiefs had been hendled. All his sympathies were with the dis- 
possessed sardars, who, as he saw it, had been forced into revolt by the 
martial patriotism of the Khalsa and the weakness of British policy. Lord 
Dalhousie, on the other hend, stigmatized the sardars ‘as venal traitors. 
Dalhousie was convinced thar the prosperity of the Punjab depended on the 
systematic elimination of the old Sikh chiefs and the creation of a large class 
of hardworking yeomen. But Henry Lawrence found support in Edwardes, 
Nicholson, Naiper, and many others who could be numbered among his 
disciples. ; 

Yet for all his warmth and energy, Henry Lawrence was not sufficiently 
alive to financial considerations. In a letter of December 5, 1852, John wrote: 


І am the member of the Board for economy even to frugality. My 
Brother is liberal even to excess; | see that the expenses of the country 
are steadily increasing and its income rather dicreasing and thus that 

' useful and necessary expenditure must be denied. | am constantly urged 
to give by countenance to measures | deem inexpedient and my refusal . 
is resented as personally offensive. (18) 


Dalhousie, keenly aware of the clash on the Board, finally managed to remove 
Henry. In relating the incident to a friend in London, he wrote, "The Punjab 
‘Board of Administration will now be abolished—the government of the 
Punjab will be confined to a Chief Commissioner (John Lawrence) aided 
by a judicial and fif&ncial commissioner under him." (19) Much of John's 
reputation for this period may derive from the fact that Dalhousie chose to 
work through him since he could.not work through Henry. 


II 


The Punjab was divided from the beginning of British rule into seven 
divisions, each under a commissioner. (20) John Lawrence carried on the 
administration of the Board without any sharp break of continuity. The 
deputy commissioner, that is, the district officer, continued to act as collector, 
magistrate, and civil judge. The only real innovations were a handbook of 
procedure for the courts (the Punjab code) and the introduction of 





(17) J. L. to Edwardes, Murree, June 5, 1856. 
' (18),J. L. to Courtenay, Lahore, Dec. 5, 1852. 
(19) Dalhouse to Sir George Couper, Jan. 31, 1853, cited in J.G A. Baird, Private Letters 
of Marquess of Dalhousie (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 243. 
(20) See map preceding General Report on the Administration of the Punjab, for the 
years 1849-50 and 1850-5] (London, 1845). 
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state-sponsored primary education. Richard Temple and Montgomery must 
be given credit for -preparing the code, although Lawrence gave ófficial 
encouragement, 

Lawrence laid it down аз а member of the Board that district officers 
should make it a rule to attend the public office daily and carry on their 
official dutes there. (21) His passion for efficiency led him personally to 
examine the affairs of the district. While visiting the Governor-General's 
tamp at Peshawar in the spring of 1851, he probed and poked in local matters. 
"| examined the records," he wrote, "the books, and a number of official 
reports and criminal trials. I visited the Fort, the Jail. and the Town. 
I accompanied the С.С. in his excursion to Barra and Jhumrood and had 
daily opportunity of conversing freely with the people of various grades and 
different views. I also had frequent consultations with two local оћсетв."' (22) 

. It was on the issue of land-revenue that the differences between the two 

brothers was most marked. John’s ideas about land revenue derived from 
his experience in the North West Provinces. In 1838 he had been called 
‘from the southern division of the Delhi district to be "settlement officer" in 
the famine-ravaged district of Etawa. Ніз selection had been the choice of 
Robert Mertins Bird (23), one of the unsung heroes of Anglo-India. Bird had 
served twenty years as a judge when he suddenly joined the revenue depart- 
ment and rapidly became an expert revenue settlement. It was he who planned 
and implemented the survey and settlement of the whole of the North West 
Provinces. It is ironical that this man, the real father of the Punjabi land 
settlement system, returned to England after his Indian service and died 
without special honour or distinction. 

‘Obviously a great injustice had been done the cultivators of Bengal when 
in 1793 the permanent land revenue settlement of Lord Cornwallis had 
recognized the zamindars as landowners. Similar mistakes were made in 
the revenue arrangements when the North West Provinces came under the 
British raj. When Robert Bird appeared on the scene he suggested a simple 
method for determining ownership by summoning a village jury on the spot 
under the supervision of a commissioner. -Although this method had limita- 
tions, in a few years every village in an area of 72,000 square miles was. 
measured, mapped, assessed. It is no accident that many of those later to 
be prominent in the Punjab—Richard Temple, Robert Cust, Robert 
Montgomery, George Campbell, Charles Raikes, Donald Macleod, James 
Abbot, Charles Mansel, George Edmonstone—all had served previously in the 
North West Provinces. John Lawrence, of course, became the most famous 


of them all. (24) | ° 


(21) J. L., Memo, Mar, 25, 185]. On criminal justice in Peshawar. 

(22) J L., Momo, Rawalpindi, Маг. 25, 1851. 

(23) Bird, Robt. M. (1788-1853), C.S. Com. Rev., Gorakhpur, N.W.P. Revenue officer 
N.W P., 1833-41. See also R. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (London, 1883), I, 
95-101; and D.N.B. 

(24) Campbell, Geo (1824-92), CS. N.W.P., 1842; Cust, Robt. (1821-1909), C.S., 1843, 
N.W.P. and Punjab; Raikes, Chas. (1812-85), C.S., N.W.P. 1831, Com. Lahore; Edmonstone, 
Geo. (1813-64), C.S., N.W.P, 1831, Fin. Com. Punjab, 1853. 
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` Long after the event, in a speech in London, Sir Henry Maine, the great 
legal scholar, gave clear expression to the Punjab settlement : 


The functionaries engaged in making this settlement are empowered 
by an old Indian law to construct a Record of the rights of all classes in : 
the land, and the moment for this exercise of their powers appears to 
me to be happily chosen, since the probability is that the confusion con- 
sequent on the first occupation of the country will have subsided, and that 
native'ideas as to usage will not yet have become sophisticated by the 


influence of English theories. (25) 


The view, quite general in India at the time, was that landlords had not the 
right to evict at pleasure tenants of, long standing or to raise their rent without 
limit. Accordingly, a minority of the tenants in the Punjab were declared to 
be entitled to a right known as the right of occupancy. If Ranjit Singh had 
assigned the land revenue of certain villages to his sardars on condition of 
feudal service, the question erose as to whether the assignment of revenue 
was to continue when such service was no longer required by the British. 
Henry Lawrence thought that liberal concessions ought to be allowed the 
eudal classes in order to take some of the sting out of defeat. He held that 
.Süch concessions were necessary regardless of the сові їо government. John, 
on the other hand, held that such grants should be curtailed and discontinued 
entirely upon the death of the incumbent, ` < 
Under John's aegis the settlement proceeded in favour of the cultivator. 
Even the sound of the opposition echoed the North West Provinces. Law- 
rence's opponents said as Bird's had that his officers worked too fast and with 
too little consideration, that they suspected every talukdar of having gained 
his status by force or fraud. In comparing the professional maps with the 
shujuras (geneological tables), Lawrence's oficers found errors in the work of 
the survey department. In Hoshiarpur alone the maps of 182 villages 
appeared to be doubtful. If lines were doubtful, according to Lawrence, 
“The boundary should invariably have been carefully pointed out by the Head 
Men of both villages interested and not by those of one, otherwise new 
disputes will hereafter arise. In- such cases also pucca pillars should be 
erected." (26) Lawrence considered his settlement officers the elite of his 
personnel and made every effort to reward them suitably, (27) but the method 
they carried out was Bird's. ` 
With the land settlement in hand, the building of public works gathered 
momentum. The key figure here was Robert Napier. He had been consult- 
ing engineer to Henry Lawrence before annexation and he knew the Punjab 
like the palm of his hand. A man. of imagination, he knew not only its 
resources but also the difficulties of satisfying its needs. Like all of the Punjab 
school he worked himself and his men without mercy. Despite enormous 
.physical obstacles, by the end of 1853—only four years after the work had 
begun—l60 miles of the road from Lahore to Peshawar was opened and 





(25) The Times (London), Feb. 15, 1870. 
(26) J.L., Memo on Trans-Sutlej Terr., Simla, Aug. 29, 1851. 
(27) J.L. to Dalhousie, Jan. 25, 1852. 
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another 60 miles under way. (28) During the winter of 1849-50, Colonel 
Napier deputed a staff headed by Lieutenant Dyas (29) to investigate the 


, construction of canals in the Bari Doab. The group; concluded that the Huslie 


© 


Canal should be superseded, and that a new waterway should be constructed 
through the length of the doab. (30) The coming of the Mutiny, of course, 
interrupted the progress of all public works, but in the first Punjab administra- 
tive report, the Board went out of its way to commend Napier. (31) 

Popular education of a kind received some attention in the Punjab 
during the period under discussion. A few schools were opened, segregated 
by communities. The employment of natives in government offices stimulated 
some desire to learn English. (32) Lawrence was instrumental in procuring 
William Arnold, (33) son of the famous Dr. Arnold of Rugby, as the Director 
of Public Instruction. In January, 1856, Lawrence wrote to Calcutta, 
"Arnold haa been offered an Inspectorship in the same Department in Madras 
on 1500 Rs. a month. . . .'' (34) Nonetheless, Arnold came to the Punjab. 

According to official accounts, which may well paint a more rosy picture ' 
than was warranted, the first year of annexation ended with a surplus of 52 
lakhs. The next year military costs fell and the land revenue was augmented. 
Officially, after the first two years of annexation, the Punjab showed a total 
surplus of £1,160,000. Lawrence anticipated that a modest surplus would 
continue ‘for ten years. (35) Of course, the coming of the Mutiny exploded 
these sanguine forecasta. There was some agricultural distress, but Lawrence 
attributed this to bumper crops which had come on the market depressing 
prices. (36) | 

That the trans-Indus border was quite during this time was the work of 


- Herbert Edwardes. When Frederick Mackeson, the first commissioner of 


Peshawar, was stabbed to death by an Afghan cobbler, Dalhousie, as it . 
chanced, had a candidate to' replace him, none other than the redoubtable 
James Outram. Lawrence strongly opposed Outram's appointment. (37) Later 
in a letter to Edwardes ће said, ‘1 have written in the strongest terms to the 
G.G. to give you the commissionership of Peshawur and 1 do not see that he 
can refuse." (38) Edwardes was appointed. - 

- Edwardes felt that no matter how skilfully he dealt with the tribesmen, 
the heart of the matter was Kabul. As long as the Amir encouraged hostility 
and harbored refugees, the frontier would remain tense. The Crimean War 
aroused British apprehensions about Central Asia in general and Afghanistan 





(28) First Punjab Report, pp. 89-91; K. M. Sarkar, The Grand Trank Road in the Punjab 
(Lahore, 1926), pp. 20-23; Taylor, pp: 107-08. 

(29) Dyas, Jos. (1824-68), Bengal Engrs. 

(30) First Punjab Report, pp. 92-96. 

(31) Ibid., p. 97. 

(32) Ibid., pp. 98-104. E 

(33) Arnold, Wm. D. (1828-59). 

(34) J.L. to Courtenay, Lahore, Jan. 9, 1856. 

(35) First Punjab Report, pp. 107-09. 

(36) J.L., Memo on Multan Div., Simla, July 29, 1851. 

(37) J.L. to Е. Courtenay, Lahore, Oct. 11, 1853. 

(38) J.L. to Edwardes, Oct. 9, 1853. 538 
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in particular. The fear was that Russia would launch a diversionary attack 
in Central Asia to counteract British action supporting Turkey. John Lawrence 
wanted nothing to do with Afghanistan. A Russian advance could be met at 
the Indus ; the counter-attack should be made in Europe. Perhaps Lawrence 
remembered too vividly what he had’ heard from his own brother, George, (39) 
about the horrors of 1841. He forwarded Edwarde’s ideas, but argued 
against their adoption. With the Governor-General's backing, Edwardes went 
ahead with his negotiations and made а .treaty with the Amir. 


Still Lawrence's attitude remained basically unchanged. In June, 1856, 
he wrote to Edwardes: ‘‘As respects Afghanistan. . . . If Government give 
the Ameer money, 1 would let him spend it after his own fashion. 1 would 
not interfere. . . . (40) But when Canning succeeded Dalhousie, he continued 
Dalhousie’s Afghan policy. Before two years had elapsed after the first 
treaty, John Lawrence found himself on the brink of renewed negotiations 
with the Amir. On January 26, 1857, a rezular alliance was arranged with 
the Dost in person. No public thanks, however, came Edwarde's way. In 
March, 1855, John Lawrence wrote to Dalhousie, "Edwardes has given me 
the most cordial and able assistance throughout the negotiations, indeed with- 
out his aid 1 should have had a difficult task to perform." (41) If Dalhousie 
had lived perhaps the public acknowledgement might have been made, but 
the great proconsul came home to die, and John Lawrence alone beside him 
knew the whole truth. 


It must be said that Lawrence took the same stern attitude with himself 
as he did with his subordinates. (42) Under the lash of pitiless self-discipline 
his health steadily deteriorated. In October. 1850, he was felled by fever. 

“I have been unable to write to your Lordship owing to severe illness, which 
for the time completely prostrated me," he wrote to Dalhousie. "T got some- 
thing not unlike inflamation of the brain and subsequently fever and ague.’ " (43) 
In June of 1854 ће wrote, “I fear if I live to be 50, I shall be blind." (44) And 
the following year he wrote to Edwardes, “I cannot go. Seven children keep 
me here, nothing else. For though I like work and should feel the want of 
it, 1 feel distracted with the labours and difficulties of my position. It is not 
that I have steadily 10 hours of it daily, but that I have systematically to 
squeeze into one hour, what requirés three to do it properly." (45) 


The falling-out between Neville Chamberlain and John Nicholson shows 
Lawrence at his best in managing two skittish prima donnas. Early in 1855 
a body of Waziris raided the border and killed one of Nicholson's lieutenants. 
Nicholson in reporting the affair blamed the negligence of the Frontier Force, 


(39) Lawrence, Geo. (1804-84). Elder bro. of Henry and John Bengal Cav.; narrowly 
escaped with his life in the Afghan uprising of 184l. 

(40) J.L. to Edwardes, Murree, June 10, 1856. 

(41) J.L. to Dalhousie, Peshawar, Mar. 28, 1855. See also F. Dixon, "Sir Herbert 
Edwardes at Peshawar," Macmillan’s Magazine, Feb., 1891, Vol. 63, pp. 297-98. 

(42) J.L., Memo on absentee rules, June 20, 1851. 

(43)] L. to Dalhousie, Lahore, Oct. 15, 1850. 

(44) J.L. to Gourtenay, Murree, June 3, 1854. 

(45) J.L. to Edwardes, Muree, July 2, 1855. 
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which Chamberlain commanded. Both disputants bombarded the Chief 
Commissioner with letters. John wrote to his brother, Henry:  "Nicholson's 
qualities render him peculiarly fitted for a Warden of the Border. He is now 
angry with Chamberlain and vexed at me for not taking his part more decidedly 
than I did, though Chamberlain was also annoyed at the way I acted in the 
matter." (46) In may, 1855, John Lawrence wrote to Chamberlain, "There 
is no man in'the Bengal Army whom 1 would so gladly see at the head of the 
Punjab force as yourself, and few for whom | have greater regard and 
respect." (47) About a month later he wrote to Nicholson, “I have a long 
letter [official] from Chamberlain who asks for replies, 20 in number, in respect 
to each of the raids you reported. If anything will shut your mouth, it will 
be these queries ; for I often find it difficult to get an answer to one.” (48) 
The next day he wrote to Edwardes saying that if anything would bring 
"Nick" to his senses, it would be these queries, since Nicholson found pen 
and ink work harder than storming a fortress or riding the border. 


Ш 


The extraordinary quality of the men who served in the Punjab school 
may best be attributed to the attraction of Henry Lawrence's personality and 
the sagacity of Lord Dalhousie. Of the latter it has been said, ‘Тһе Lawrences, 
Herbert Edwardes, John Nicholson, Richard Temple, and many other officers 
whose names are more or less familiar contributed to the organization of the 
model province ; but they always worked under the eye of their indefatigable 
master, who, perhaps deserves, even more than his brilliant subordinates, the 
credit for the results obtained." (50) The Punjab land system can no more 
be attributed to John Lawrence than to any of the others who came with him 
from the North West Provinces where it was used extensively. Most of the 
credit for defeding this system against Henry Lawrence end the sardars must 
go to Dalhousie. The public works, in conception and execution, belong to 
Robert Napier; And the peace on the frontier was largely due to Herbert 

. Edwardes’ determination to reach a formal agreement with Kabul. As to. the 
quasi-military administrative system with no separation of magistrate and 
collector—would this not naturally suggest itself to the many military men 
who were part of the school? 

The essence of the Punjab system we can recognize historically as 
puritanism. It held steadfastly to certain characteristic virtues: sobriety, dili- 
gence, thrift, moral courage, pecuniary integrity. Eric Stokes is surely forcing 
the facts when he sees in the Punjab a kind of theoretical Benthamist spirit. (51) 
Lawrence may have been exposed to some Benthamite theory when he was 
a student at Haileybury, in the lectures of Thomas Malthus but if so, the 





(46) J.L. to Henry Lawrence, Lahore, April 2, 1856. 

(47) f.L. to Chamberlain, Murree, May 25, 1855. 

(48) J.L. to Nicholson, Murree, July 1, 1855. 

(49) J.L. to Edwardes, Murree, July 2, 1855. 

(50)V. O. Smith, Oxford Hist. of India, 2nd ed. (1923), p. 701. 

(51) Eric Stokes, The English Utilitarrans And India (Oxford, 1959), pp. 24447. 
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impression: made on him was probably very slight. In his adult days, he read 
very little beside the Bible and official papers. Like most nineteenth-century 
English officials, Lawrence identified progress with material improvement, but 
this is a far cry from Benthamism. Lawrence did give the Punjab the germ 
of a public school system, but nothing else was peculiarly his. Не acted, 
rather, as a kind of chairman of the board. Richard Temple, who new him 
perhaps as well as any one of his colleagues, wrote of his friend, “Не had 
no wondrous gifts of intellect or imagination and few external graces.'' (52) 
One cannot escape the conclusion that here was a man of tremendous strength 
of character and dynamism ; but this dynamism derived from the Evangelical 
spirit which was general to the Anglo-India of his time and certainly not 
peculiar to the Punjab. 


ti и 


MARK NAIDIS. : 





(52) Richard Temple, Lord Lawrence (London, 1889), p. 2. Temple was Secty. to the 
Punjab Bd. and Chief Com. 
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When the Indian Government discovered that "Government meant 
development", and began to proceed with the construction of railways, roads, 
telegraphs, and irrigation works in a vast country like India, there was 
generated a growing demand for a wide range of goods, especially for iron 
and steel goods. There emerged what have been aptly called "the three great 
consuming Departments" —the Railway, Military and Public Works Depart- 
ments. The varous Civil Departments also purchased their requirements. 


The Indian Government became the single biggest purchaser of steel work in . 


the country and a big buyer of a variety of goods. (1) In the Accounts of the 
Home Treasury of the Government of India, these goods are described as 
"Stores". The India Office through the Stores Department supplied these 
stores on receipt of indents from the Governor-General in Council. The 
practice followed by the India Office was to invite contractors to tender for 
their supply on the principle of public competition. Freight (overseas freight 
charges were quite heavy) was also engaged by public competition. The Indian 
Government issued from time to time, with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, rules which governed the purchase of the stores. It is necessary to 
review the Stores Rules, which indicate fairly the trend and direction of the 
policy of the Indian Government with regard to local industrial enterprise. 
The question of the purchase of the stores -became invariably linked with the 
wider question of the encouragement of local industry. If "protection" was 
an anathema‘to the votaries of laissez-faire, Indian indfistries could at least 
count on a substantial share of the rising government orders and receive 
encouragement, particularly in the initial year of development. This was 
precisely the demand raised by Indian Manufacturers. 

The Stores Rules should now be examined in order to understand whether 
the policy of the ‘Government was a help or hindrance to Indian industrial 
enterprise. In the Financial Despatch of the Secretary of State, No: 218 dated 
27th December, 1862, it was laid down that all articles manufactured in 
England should only be procured through the Stores Départment of the India 
Office. (2) There was no question of purchasing any kind of Indian manu- 


(1) Apart from railway stores the’ indents reveal a wide range of goods—coal and coke; 
paper; ink; red tape; padlocks; promissory note forms; currency notes; clothing for the 
army; scientific apparatus; lead seals; notice plates and post boxes for post offices; sluice 
'gates; steel tubes, pumps for irrigation works; agricultural implemente; printing plant; weigh- 
ing machines; microscopes; cycles, motor cars; oils; chemicals; paints and colours; hand- 
cuffs. 

(2) Е. D. from, No. 477, Dec. 7, 1876 (B). The Financial Deapatch of 1862 has been 


quoted in this Despatch. 
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factures in the Indian market. The policy of purchasing stores in the local. 
market was first formulated in Lord Salisbury's Financial Despatch, No: 477, 
dated 7th December, 1876. The purchase of stores in the local market was 
subject to the conditions that "nothing except articles of Indian ongin shall 
be purchased or ordered in India unless it can be paid for on delivery after 
approval there and that no advances shall be made to any agent or firm for 
any such service”. (3) 

The Stores Rules were relaxed with the primary object of reducing the 
payments in England which had greatly increased. The following figures will 
reveal the expenditure on "stores for india". (4) 


1856-57 ids is .. £1,003,645 
1866-67 t ds fini £1,157,378 
1867-68 E sis .. £1,148,277 
1868-69 E $i .. £1,584,213 
1869-70 ns so .. £1,414,116 
1870-7] E m .. £1,425,150 
1871-72 aat ie ~.. £1,249,040 
1872-73 - e .. £1,146,116 
1873-74 es sigs i £1,437,352 
1874-75 fus 22 .. £1,595,821 
1875-76 3 e. £1,544,643 


The upkeep of the Stores Department (to pay for buildings, wages of 
artificers and labourers, commission of professional inspectors, travelling 
expenses, groundrent of premises, rates and taxes, repairs) was not an insigini- 
ficant item of expenditure, and such expenditure also was rising rapidly. The 
following figures have been taken from the Accounts of the Home Treasury, 
which will show the expenditure on the Stores Department: 


1860-61 ET i od . £931]. 
e LI LEM 
1870-71 P 2 .. £21,777 
1873-74 és Ж .. £20,280 


It will be beyond the scope of the present enquiry to discuss the menacing 
problems of Indian finance. This is not to minimise its importance, but to 
emphasise it. To discuss the subject in the abstract will not bé useful for our 
purpose. It wil be necessary, however, to deal, cursorily and in passing, 
with the question of the Home Charges, on which so much has already been 
written, because this is a cognate subject which influenced in many ways the 
economic policy of the Indian Government. It is known that India had meet 
the regular demands of the Home Treasury ; and the Home Charges were 
annually remitted to England ‘Чо pay interest on money expended in India 
on railways and irrigation works and for other purposes of the Government, 
to pay for stores annually required for India, charges for effective and non- 

(3) Ibid. This relaxation waa not extended to iron and steel goods. 

(4) These figures have been taken from the Accounts of the Home Treasury of the 
Government of India. 
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effective services of British troops on the Indian Establishment, furlough and 
retired pay of Civil and Military Officers and servants of the Government and 
other expenditure". (5) In 1856-57 the Home Charges totalled £5,147,164 ; by 
1876 it had risen to about £15 million. This enormous increase was due to 
the changes made since 1857 in regard to "raising loans in England instead of 
in India, in the constitution of the European Army in India, and the growth 
of interest on railway capital". (6) The formidable increase of the Home 
Charges put a serious strain on Indian finance. It is interesting to note that 
the Indian public was becoming critical of the financial position. The 
British Indian Association of Calcutta in a memoral to the Indian Government, 
dated 3rd April, 1868, complained of "inordinate growth both in expenditure 
and taxation". (7 In a memoral to the Secretary of State "some inhabitants 
of Calcutta and Umbala" complained of the increase of the income tax to- 
3/6 per cent and pleaded for the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
enquire into the administration of the Indian finances. (8) Dwarakanath 
Guptoo and some inhabitants of. Bikrampur (Dacca) addressed a memorial to 
the Secretary of State with a similar request in the same year. (9) This is not 
to suggest that the memorials had much effect on the Indian Government. 
The memorials were rejected by the Secretary of State. But the memorials 
reveal the feelings of "the articulate classes" on the issues of the day. 


In the Financial Despatch of the Secretary of State, No: 166, dated 
27th May, 1880, the objects of Her Majesty's Government in relaxing the 
Stores Rules were amplified. The objects desired were, firstly, reduction of 
the amount of bills drawn by the Secretary of.State in Council upon the 
Indian Government, secondly, encouragement of "the local purchase of, and 
payment for, anything which the local market would supply", and thirdly, 
“fostering the development of local industry". (10) The Government of India 
issued the Rules for Stores in November, 1880, in which it was laid down that 
articles of Indian manufacture should be substituted fer European articles 
"whenever it is possible to do so, even at some temporary increas of cost’’. (11) 
At last it was stated that the object of Her Majesty's Government would be 
‘fostering the development of local industry", and that Indian manufactures 
would be purchased "even at some temporary increase of cost". (12) 


(5) F. D. from, No. 279, July 13, 1876 (B). as 
. (6) F. D. from, No. 420, Dec 2, 1869 (B). In 1863 the Army had 65,000 Europeans 
and 140,000 Sepoys. The Army was considerably increased in later years. 
(7) F. D. to, Мо. 86, April 3, 1868 (B). See Jenks, The Migration of Britsh Capital, 
p. 224. 
(8) F. D. from, No. 252, August 4, 1870 (B). 
(9) F. D. from, No. 270, August 16, 1870 (B). 
(10) F. D. from, No. 166, May 27, 1880 (B). 
(П) Е. D. to, No. 366, November 9, 1880" (B). 
(12) The Indian Famine Commission, appointed in 1878, published its Report in 1880 
and noted that "a main cause -of the disastrous consequences of Indian famines and one of 
the greatest difficulties in the way of providing relief in an effectual shape is to be found in 
the fact that the great mass of the people directly depend on agriculture, and that there is 
no other industry from which any considerable part of the population derives its support", 
and recommended a policy of encouraging local manufactures. ^ 
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The Indian Government began to give effect to the rules. In 1879 orders 
for the substitution of Bally Mills paper for European printing paper were 
issued. These orders received the approval of the Secretary of State (13) In 
1881 the Government of India adopted a number of resolutions in the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Commerce, in which the substitution of Indian manu- 
factures for European manufactures was recommended. It was stated 
that the Government of India would approve of -contracts with Indian 
manufacturers for the supply of the articles "for а term of years". (14) 
Mention was made of the local firms which could supply the 
articles. (15) It was the period of Lord Ripon’s administration and in 
this period ап important resolution was adopted which was- to guide 
the Government in the matter of purchase of “bona fide Indian manu- 
factures" (other than iron and steel work) in the years to come. It was an 
important policy declaration, which Indian manufacturers generally welcomed. 
A relevant section of this Resolution, dated 10th January, 1883, reads as 
follows: · "The Government of India is desirous to give the utmost encourage- 
ment to every effort to substitute for articles now obatined from Europe, 
articles of bona fide local manufacture or of indigenous origin; and when 
articles of Europe and of Indian manufacture do not differ materially in price 
and quality, the Government would always be disposed to give the preference 
to the latter ; and the Governor-General in Council desires to remind all officers 
of Government that there is no reason why articles manufaetured in India 
should not be obtained locally, even although the raw material necessary for 
their manufacture may have been originally imported from Europe. It is most 
desirable to bear in mind the distinction between articles of European manu- 
facture and artcles produced or worked up in India from imported material ; 
the former should not, save in exceptional cases, be purchased in the local 
market, while the latter should by preference be purchased locally whenever 
the quality is sufficiemtly good and the price not higher than the cost of laying 
down the imported article. There are many articles which may not be 
immediately obtained in the local market but which can be made in the event 
of Government encouraging the manufacture"'. (16) 


What was new in this new policy declaration was the insistence on the 
importance of purchasing the articles of "bona fide local manufacture" in the 
local market. It was also stated that the Government of India would give 
preference to articles of Indian manufacture when "articles of European and 





(13) F. D. from, No. 94, March 13, 1879 (B). 

(14) C. D. (Stores)—Accounts, November, 1881. 

Ordinarily such contracts were to be made for five years in the first instance. To these 
Resolutions was attached а list of articles of "Indian manufacture: brown paper, blotting paper, 
cartidge paper, padlocks, red tape, scissors, paste boards, woollen cloth, meet pen holders, 
chemicals, locks, ink, handcuffs. 

(15) Ibid. Woollen cloth (The Cawnpore Woollen Mills, The ae Mills, Punjab; 
Bangalore. Woollen Mills); Chemicals (Waldie & Co., Calcutta); Long cloth (Indian Cotton - 
Mills); Padlocks (Roorkee Workshops); Linseed Oil (Gouripore Со. Calcutta); Handcuffs 
(Jessop .& Co., Burn & Co., Richardson & Cruddas, Apcar & Со.). ; , 

(16) Е. D. to, No. 117, April 28, 1884 (B); see Report of the Stores Committee (1906). 
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of Indian, manufacture do not differ materially in price and quality". Govern- 
ment officers could now freely obtain articles of Indian manufacture for the 
use of their Departments. An important principle was laid down, and the 
Government of India did not depart from it. In the new Stores Rules issued 
in 1909, in 1912 ond in 1913, this. principle of purchasing “‘bona fide local 
manufactures” in the local market was retained. (17) With regard to iron and 
steel work, however, a controversy arose on the interpretation of the Resolu- 
tion of 1883, and Indian manufacturers felt that there had been a retreat from 
the Resolution. This aspect of the Government's policy will be taken up in 
another chapter. 


From 1882-83 the Government of India had begun to submit to the 
Secretary of State Annual Returns of Expenditure on Stores. The following 
figures have been collected from these Returns. (18). 


VALUE OF STORES 


Manufactured in India and substituted for Stores 
hitherto imported through the Secretary of State. 


7 Year , Rs. 
' 1882-83 E RE ..  39,42,421 
` 1883-84 - T? ocu ..  70,71,667 , 
1884-85 e DT ..  52,87,203 
1885-86 E eus .. 58,29,380 
1886-87 ie ids ...  67,74,737 
1887.88 sis A E m 
1888.89 m T ER = 
1889-90 ae - .. 78,39,286 
1890-91 is РА .. 7,92,773 . 
1891-92 od m .. 1,06,52,346 
1892-93 2 nt .. 1,16,15,698 
1893-94 > и: .. L21,97,565 
1894-95 " n ... 1,27,25,650 
1895.96 Wr M. .. 1,30,07,578 
1896-97 aay ЕЯ ... 1,27,34,259 


(17) "All. articles which are produced in India in the form of raw materials, or are 
manufactured in India from materials produced in India, should, by preference, be purchased 
locally, provided that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose, and the price not 
unfavourable”. , (Rule I, Stores Rules, 1909) The Stores. Rules of 1913 will be found in 
Appendix. 

The Seventh Session of the Industrial Conference held at Calcutta in 1911, adopted a 
resolution on the Stores Rules of 1909 and urged upon "the leaders of different provinces 
the necesaty of vigilance to secure the effectual and complete carrying out" of the rules. 
A Committee with К. N. Mukherjee, D. E. Wacha, Vithaldas D. Thackersey and others was 
formed to report on ıt (CD—Industries, File No. 2, February, 1912)., 

(18) These Returns will be found in the Financial Despatches of the Governor-General 
in Council to thie Secretary of State (1882-83 to 1913-14). 
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Year Rs. 
- | 1897-98 T m .. 1,07,48,458 
1898-99 iU s .. . 97,90,999 
7 1899-1900 Ds m .. 1,29,84,039 

1901-02 . a E .. 1L1,76,08,832 
1902-03 $5 ES .. 1,85,20,080 
1903-04 — TR i ... 1,84,69,741 
1904-05 PEE m .. 2,01,82,917 
1905-06 moe Re .. 1,18,15,766 
1906-07 24 "a .. 1,22,26,385 
1907-08 i я ... 1,18,76,417 . 
1908-09 - e .. .96,16,890 
1909-10 2 me ..  81,23,297* 

А 1910-1] (н Е .. — 7796921 

: 1911-12 "T m ..  81,74,636 
1912-13 а bes .. 77,91,740 


1913-14 ei Sic .» L13,40,711 


The Returns reveal that Indian: manufactures covered a wide range of 
goods. Indian industries supplied coal and coke, paper and paste-board, 
building and engineering materials, chemical products, drugs and medicines, 
cordage and rope, cotton and linen and silk goods, hardware and cutlery, 
leather and leather goods, paints and colours, oils, scientific instruments and 
apparatus, articles made of wood, woollen goods, tools and plant, canvas, tin, 
iron and steel. The purchase of steel, machinery, agricultural implements, 
iron wire, steel wire, glass and glass ware was quite insignificant. (19) 

Before we examine the general effect of the relaxation of the Stores Rules 
on local enterprise, we will discuss another aspect of the stores purchase policy. 
Apart from Indian *manufactures the Incian Government also purchased 
European stores in the local market. Indian mercantile houses, native and 
foreign, imported European stores for sale in India. They should be clearly 
distinguished from manufacturing firms. It is a commonplace of economic 
history that mercantile firms are most interested in middlemen's profits and 
less interested in the development of industries. (20) They have little role to 
play, therefore, in the reshaping of the economy. Indian mercantile houses 
could fatten on easy profits so long as imported European goods found a ready 
sale in the country. It is an important point to remember in order to compre- 





• Coal and coke was excluded from the Returns from 1909-10 and tin from 1908-09. 

(19) For the amount of expenditure on India-made iron, steel and machinery see 
chapter Il. А р Sh 

(20) “It is the opinion of a leading native merchant that it is much easier to make money 
by an agency in imported goods, than by investrrent in industrial enterprise" (Report of 
J. G. Cumming, C.D. (Industries), October, 1908). Like-minded merchants, both native and 
foreign, were not very few. Foreign merchants had a tendency to carry with them their 
accumulated capital. “Мо sooner does capital accumulate from successful trade or agency 
than it is carried home by the possessors in the same manner as the accumulated savings of 
your servants" (G.G. in C. to Court, January, 1827). 
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hend sufficiently the implication of relaxation of rigidity of the procedure in 
the matter of purchasing European stores in India. Indian manufacturers and 
merchants sought for such relaxation again and again. : 

It has been noted that the Financial Despatch of the Secretary of State, 
No: 218, dated 27th December, 1862, laid down that articles manufactured in 
England were to be obtained through the Stores Department of the Indian 
Office. In the Financial Despatch of the Secretary of State, No: 94, dated 
13th March, 1879 there was some relaxation of the rules. 

It was laid down that ‘‘as regards the provision of stores not produced in 
India, the practice of dealing with merchants or agents on the spot should be 
adopted rather than that of issuing direct orders for the supplies to persons in 
England". (21) The Government of India issued Stores Rules in November, 
1880, permitting the purchase of European articles procurable in the local 
market, "when it would be economical to do so", "when stores indented for 
from Europe have not arrived", and "when they are perishable articles". (22) 
In the important policy declaration of the Government of India of 1883, the 
prohibition against the purchase of European articles "otherwise than through 
the agency of the Store Department" was repeated, but the purcbase of 
European articles in the local market was permitted on the following grounds— 
"when for any special reason the purchase in India of European manufactures 
might ђе more economical", ‘‘when articles indented for from England had 
not arrived and inconvenience to the public service might be anticipated from 
delay in the supply" and "when the articles were of a persihable nature". (23) 
These orders were repeated in Lord Cross’s Despatch, No:46, dater 28th 
February, 1889. (24) š | 

The objections against the purchase of European manufactures in the local 
market may now be summarised. With his Financial Despatch, No: 166, 
dated 27th May, 1880, Harrington enclosed the reports of the Director-General 
of Stores, Director of Army Contracts and the Inspectjng Engineer for State 
Railways and Engineering Supplies of India Office. (25) The Director-General 
particularly objected to the purchase of railway plant and materials in the 
Indian market, because these would require "careful selection" and "great 
discrimination as to quality and workmanship". He countered the argument 
that local market would be established and trading industries would be 
fostered through local purchase with the following statement: "Вик will not 
actual manufacturers in India be sufficiently encouraged by a knowledge of the 
fact that the Government is ready and anxious to provide for its wants by 
purchase in India of all articles produced in the country?" The Inspecting 
Engineer observed that no inspection would be possible if European articles 
were purchased in India. Indian firms imported machines or stores which were 
not of first quality. In Sheffield he "came to a large lot separate" and was 


(21) Е. D. from, Мо. 94, March 13, 1879 (B). 

(22) F. D. to, No. 366, November 9, 1880 (B). 

(23) F. D. to, No. 117, April 28, 1884. 

(24) F. D. from, No. 139, August 23, 1900 (Pro. vols.). (Lord Cross's Despatch has been 
quoted in full in this Despatch). 

(25) F. D. from, No. 166, May 27, 1880 (B). See the Enclosures. 
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informed that "it was rubbish for an Indian market". Lastly, the commissions 
that the Indian houses would demand "will certainly far exceed the amount 
(about 2 per cent.), which the Store Department now costs the Government”. 

' The issue was raised by the Stores Committee which was appointed by 
the. Government of India in 1906. The Committee recommended a relaxation 
of the rules on the grounds of economy and convenience. The Committee 
made particular mention of those houses which were the branches of well- 
established English firms, and observed that *'their position is not that of - 
middlemen''. (26) To Morley's Despatch, dated 18th October, 1907, is annexed 
the report of the Director-General of Stores on the recommendations of the 
Stores Committee. (27) The Director-General maintained that India was a 
dumping ground for stores vhich could not be sold in the home market. 
“There can be no question that rejections by India Office Inspectors, notably 
of corrugated sheets, tin sheets. cloth, drill, among many others, are invariably 
shipped to the Indian market when it is known that there is a Government as 
well as a private demand". With regard to the branches or agencies of 
English firms in India, he pointed out that the cost of maintaining such branches 
was considerable, and they would charge an extra price to cover the cost. 


The Government of India generally accepted the recommendations of the 
Stores Committee and the Secretary of State sanctioned some relaxation of 
the rules. In the Stores Rules, issued in 1909, in 1912 and in 1913, the follow- 
ing modifications were made—n the case of important construction works the 
supply of English stores might be included in contracts let to Indian firms of 
standing ; special purchases of European stores could be made in India "when, 
owing to the greater promptitede of supply, an economy can be effected" ; 


the list of articles which should be purchased in India was extended. (28) 


The expenditure on the purchase of imported European manufactures in 
India was as follows. The figures have been collected from the Returns: 
• ; 


LI 


Year Rs. 
1882-83 dd. S ... 40,86,796 
1883-84 паше de .. 65,18,916 
1884-85 is » .. 40,89,492 
1885-86 b M .. 43,22,192 
1886-87 M M o 44,18,836 
1890-91 т m .. 31,74,528 
1891-92 M Е .. 35,80,569 à 


(26) Report of the Stores Committee (1906), p. 21. 

(27) CD (Stores), 1908: See Enclosures. 

(28) The Stores Rules of 1913 vill be found in the Appendix. Articles which could 
be purchased in India as mentioned in the Stores Rules of 1913, were the following: 
(i) articles of perishable nature; (i) e-plosive; (ii) block tin; (iv) wines and spirits; (v) kero- 
sine oil; (vi) plant and materials for electric installations intended to take current from existing 
centres and small electrical power and lighting plants; (vil) Australian timber; (viii) Australian 
copper; (ix) Italian marble; (x) Bntish Columbia timber; (xi) plant and materials for small 
gas uistallations. 
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Year Rs. 
1892-93 - а .. 32,12,095 
1893-94 Е КЕ „г 24,51,796 
1894-95 M = ... 22,01,984 
1895-96 es, ре ... 21,49,861 
1896-97 es M .. 26,68,275 
1897.98 ve = (C 17,25,221 ` 
1898-99 M s ... 15,92,202 
1899-1900 ко i 1. 33,32,301 
1900-01 n " ... 44,39,958 
1901-02 Ни e ... 43,04,190 
1902-03 НЕ Е ... 39,19,249 
1903-04 = fe ... 38,64,353 
1904.05 ^. У .. 45,98,142 
| 1905-06 " ИЕ s 50,73,573 
` 190607 . err а ... 64,96,123 
1907-08 oe ... 47,01,992 
1908-09 as " ... 39,29,510 
1909-10 E M. ... 22,66,507 
1910.11 = a ... 29,72,26] 
1911-12 " ES ... 29,65,068 
1912-13 ee in ... 39,78,088 
1913.14 E НИ ... 55,74,381 


The expenditure on imported European stores was much less than that on 
„Indian manufactures. It seems that "the rigid rules” were rigidly enforced. 
. Indian mércantile houses did not, however, lose their business in the country. 

The Port Trusts and Municipalties and private concerns purchased a good part 
of their requirements from these houses, and it was argued that Government 
Department could, as Port Trusts and Municipalities did, rely on them on the 
ground of economy. (29) ~ E 

The general effect of the Stores Rules on local enterprise may now be 
examined. It has already been noted that Indian industries were manufactur- 
ing a wide range of goods. It is undeniable that some industries, especially 
the paper, mills, the woollen mills and the coal mines, received stimulus from 
Government spending. The period witnessed the beginnings of a shift in the 
economic situation. Large-scale industries were being developed. In a 
number of industries technical developments had progressed sufficiently for to 
provide a basis for production of a factory type. We now hear of capitals 
running into several thousands being invested in industries. Industrialisation 
was taking place, though very slowly and in a lop sided fashion. 

It is a commonplace that foreign capital, mainly British capital, held the 
feld, and foreign firms repatriated their enormous profits outside India, so 
that very little capital was left that could be ploughed back into industries 
within the country. But this does not diminish the importance of foreign capital 


(29) Report of the Stores Committee (1906), p. 22.- 
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or of the industries which owed their origin to foreign enterprise. In the 
Industrial Conference held at Poona in 189] Ranade made an interesting 
speech on the subject: "The fact is we have no resources, and we want 
the superfluous wealth of England to shower its abundance on our parched 
up leid. ] do not think we cease to be patriotic by using English 
capital to benefit ourselves. ..... Where would our railways and our canals, 
our -mills and our factories be but for English enterprise and skill and 
capital ?"'. (30) | f 


~ 


COAL INDUSTRY 


The relaxation of the Stores Rules, as envisaged in the Resolution of 1883, 
gave ап impetus to coal industry, which made significant advance in this period. 
Apart from Government spending the growth of the coal industry was also 
helped by the growing demands of the Railways, cotton mills, jute mills, iron 
and steel industry, Port Trusts, Tea gardens. (Government spending was 
heavy and continuous in coal, as will be revealed from the following figures : 


Expenditure on Coal and Coke 
- manufactured in India (31) 


Year Ў Вз. 
1882-83 Зи ae s. 3,54,824 
1883-84 D m .. 15,86,047 
1884.85 Н AE s 3,75,340 
1885-86 vs AN ..  2,88,583 
1886-87 ND e 00 171,740 - 
1887-88 x ad .. 2,42,154 ` 
1891.92 • E 4. .. 25,72,074 
А 1892-93 s cd .. 25,33,988 
1893.94 Nu a: 2. 34,45,123 
1894.95 - ic .. 34,45,814 
1895.96 " = ... 35,23,433 
1896-97 Е Ви . 28,03,142 
1897-98 S; ха s. 9,35,954 
1898-99 is e . .5,19,948 
1899.1900 B " ... 27,72,178 
1900-01 B из ... 731,83,297 
1901-02 " he ... 42,07,686 
1902-03 x. " ... 44,66,221 
1903-04 7 ко 2 ... 48,17,108 
1904-05 cd ЗИ ... 69,34,097 


pe ee 
(30) Ranade's speech at the Industrial Conference at Poona in 1891: CD (Accounts), 
\ 


August, 1892. 
(81) Figures have been taken rom the Returns annexed to the Financial Despatches to 


the Secretary of State (1882-83 to 1908-09). 
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Year Rs. 2 
^ 1905-06 "T ET .. 10,94,535 
Y 1906-07 " qus .. 12,46,907 
1907-08 re m .. 14,69,043 
1908-09 m" БА .. 16,35,988 


The following statement gives an estimate of the coal consumed in India 
in 1909 in different industries and the other forms of consumption. The figures 
can only be regarded as approximate : (32) 


Tons. 

Railways (including railway worksops) s .. 3,765,000 
Port Trusts i PT ids .. 109,000 
Bunker Coal D TURN E .. 989,000 
Inland steamers Е a Bel .. 500,000 
Jute Mills e м s s .. 703,000 
Cotton Mills "T " i. .. . 862,000 
Iron and brass foundries sue I .. ` 528,000 
Tea gardens 5 E Ае 100,000 
Consumption at поета: & МЕРЕНИ . .. 1,131,000 
Other forms of industrial &-domestic ЕНИ ... 2,110,000 

Total: 11,797,000 


The Raiss constituted the single biggest purchaser of coal: In 1878 
the total consumption of coal was about 858,000 tons, of which foreign coal 
constituted nearly one-fourth. In 1888 the consumption of the railways rose 
' to 1°64 million tons, and Indian coal represented nearly 95 percent, "'thus 
marking a rapid and vigorous displacement of foreign coal". (33) In 1909 the 
total consumption was about 3°77 million tons and Indian coal represented 
nearly 98 per cent. (34) 

There was a decline in the import of coal through fhe Secretary of State, 
which amounted to 1,219 tons in 1907, 6198 tons in 1908 and 29,567 tons in 
1909. (35) The Governor-General in Council, in their Financial Despatch, 


(32) Note on the production and consumption of coal in India (CD—Industries, December, 


1910, File No. 34). 
(33) Ibid. 
(34) Ibid. 
(35) Ibid. 
The Accounts of the Home Treasury give the following figures on the expenditure on 


Government Stores (under the item "'coal") : . 
£ 


Year у s. 4 
1903-04 isi is л. E ... 5,248 14 7 
1904-05 sse ENS - ES .. 3,864 7 7 
1905-06, PT ios m EM .. 3,180 9 6 
1906-07 · E КЕ P s .. 4423 19 8 
1908.09 oes eee e aa ... 6247 2 0 
1909-10 vs es rm sis . пп 0 ] 
1910-11 ЯА n ids x 2:7 462 9 9 
1913-14 55: a Бај ма .. 409 9 2 
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No: 27, dated 29th April, 1909. proposed the exclusion of coal from the annual 
returns and noted: ‘Тһе development of the coal industry of India has in 
recent years been so marked that, with the exception of the special require- 
ments of the Royal Indian Marine and-the Mint, the bulk of the supplies for 
the use of our Government Dspartments can now be, and аге. аз a matter of 
fact, obtained from Indian collieries. , . . There can be no suggestion now 
of our departments importing coal, at least to any appreciable extent". (36) 
Coal was omitted from the Annual Returns from 1909-10. 

The import of foreign coal declined, but did not stop. The following 
figures representing private merchandise will show that India could not 
dispense with the import of fcreign coal. England supplied by far the greatest 
part of the imported coal. Australia held the second place and Japan the 
third. (37) d 


Quinquennial averaze Import on private account . 
(1,000 tons) 
1901-05 es - .. 205 
. 1906-10 sis да es. 344 
1911-15 Aj n ... 427 


The Bengal coal fields produced nearly 90 per cent of the coal raised in 
India in 1909. In 1910, 119 Joint Stock Coal Companies were at work in Bengal 
with a total paid-up capital ог Rs. 6,09,50,114. (38) · 


ғ 


PAPER INDUSTRY 7 


The relaxation of the Ѕістев Rules also helped the growth of the Indian 
paper industry. In 1879 the Eengal Government issued orders for the substitu- 
tion of Bally Mills paper for European printing paper. (39) During the period 


(36) CD (Stores), April, 1909. 

The Returns mention coke with -coal. It appears that very little was done to produce 
coke suitable for blast furnace. Private Coal Companies produced coke of an inferior quality 
(FD to, No. 11, Jan. 22, 1884). ~ The Mint Master of Calcutta noted in 1883, “I think that 
experience has shown that the coal companies who complain of the intrusion of the Railways 
on their sphere have abundantly shown their incampetence to take up the supply’ (Ibid). 
Major Mahon R. A. wrote in his Report in 1899 that the 24 coke ovens which the Barakar 
Iron Works put ta work in 1895 ceased to work in 1898. The East Indian Railway Collieries 
at Giridhi produced the best coke in India” "Perhaps the principal reason for the lack of 
endeavour to improve the coke lies in the fact that the material already made, bad as it is, 
finds a ready sale at а larger profit’. (P. 22). 

(37) CD (Industry), Dec., 1910, File No. 34. 

The table showing imports of coal has been taken from ‘The Economic Development 
of India" (Vera Anstey, p. 519). 

(38) CD (Industry), Dec., 1910, File No. 34. 

There were 2 Coal Companies in the Punjab, 3 in e 2 in Madras, one each in 
Beluchistan and in the Nizam's terütory. Total paid up capital of all the Joint Stock Coal 
Companies in India was Rs. 7,31,12,242. Some of these Companies were registered in England. 
See the Appendix for a full account of the Coal Companies. 

(39) FD from, No. 94, March ' 13. 1879 (В). 
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of Lord Кіроп'в Administration purchase of Indian paper and paste board 
- increased to an appreciable extent and the Governor-General in Council noted 
in their Financial Despatch, No: 117, dated 28th April, 1884, the development 
of Indian paper industry: ‘‘Looking to the development which is being taken 
by this industry, we hope that the consumption of locally made paper and 
paste board will increase year by year’’. (40) By 1888 the Indian paper mills 
had been producing different qualities of paper and local paper was being 
used in all the provinces. (41) The Indian paper mills increased their pro- 
duction, but did not always produce good quality paper, and in 1898-99 large 
consignments of Indian paper had to be rejected “‘on account of inferiority of 
colour". The Bengal Mills and the Scindia Mills (Lucknow) charged rates 
which were higher than those charged for English varieties of paper. The 
Government of India felt that "а combination of millowners to form а 
monopoly and keep up price undoubtedly existed". (42) 1 
The following figures have been collected from the Returns which will 
show the expenditure on the purchase of Indian paper and paste board: 


Year Rs. 
1882-83 s tie ..  2,66,842 
1883-84 P us P .. 3,79,060 
1884-85 ee T ..  4,88,528 
1885-86 9; mo ..  7,88,748 
1886-87 па du .. 10,71,820 
1887-88 ` kes S .. 11,29,468 
1891-92 x JS ... 20,55,736 
1892-93 т Ке ... 19,85,470 
1893-94 . 2M ie ... 22,14,472 
1894-95 eV us 57. 2258,62 
1895-96 Be TE ... 24,14,011 
1896-97 - os ... 23,42,063 
1897-98 2 NS .. 23,89,138 
1898.99 К ma od .. 23,79,857 

~ 1899-1900 is E ... 24,08,664 

1900-01 НЕ e .. 28,84,636 
1901-02 ies A .. 28,75,396 
1902-03 2e Ss ... 26,98,279 
1903-04 25 E ... 22,58,365 


^ 


(40) FD to, No. 117, April 28, 1884 (B). 

(41) FD to, No. 219, August 25, 1885 (B). 

Description of locally manufactured paper: (i) Blue leid, imperial; (ii Blue royal, 
imperial; (iii) Blue Demy, imperial; (iv) Blue double foolscap; (v) Blue foolscap; (vi) Cream 
foolscap. 

(42) FD to, No. 332, October 22, 1903. 

The Bengal Mills: (i) Bally Paper Mills (Managing agent—G. Henderson & Co); 
(8) Bengal Paper Mills (Managing agent—Balmer Lawrie & Co.); (ii) Titaghur Paper Mills 
‘(Managing agent—Heilgers & Co.) See Capital, July 5, 1900. ` 
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1904-05 ` 3s iis e 7,725,242 

ia 1905-06 БА е ... 27,10,349 
1906-07 РА A .. 32,14,298 
1907-08 E os: ... 40,86,348 
1908-09 a а .. 38,11,064 
1909-10 ae is ... 38,68,713 `; 
1910-11 f 2 А .. 39,29,840 
1911-12 ка A ... 35,94,604 
1912-13 Е Z2 du 2. 34,51,540 
1913-14 2x ts ... 36,04, 126 


Though the Indian paper industry made significant advance and several 
big paper mills were at work,(43).import of foreign paper continued and India 
did not achieve self-sufficiency in paper, especially in writing paper and 
drawing paper. | 

The expenditure on paper imported through the Secretary of State is 
shown in the Returns. (44) . 


1882-83 за m 2. 9,73,308 
1883-84 elc ..... 18,22,396 
1884-85 js a ...  .9,69,308 
1885-86 e Кя e 6,57,171 
1886-87 Hs P 1. 6,39,559 
1893-94 M Nc ... — 4,05,199 
1894.95 | P = 2. 2,58,914 
1895-96 • ms ds .. 3,56,088 
1896-97 » л 2. 2,31,536 
1897-98 ` os E ..  3,85,161 
1898-99 is m e 2,54,471 


(43) The catalogue of Indiar manufacturers published by the Indian Government in 
September, 1909 gives the following list: 

(i) Serampur Paper Mills; (ii) Titaghur Paper Mills; (iii) Bengal Paper Mills; (iv) Scindia 
Paper Mills (Gwalior); (v) Girgaon Paper Mills (Bombay);. (vi) M. J. Paper Mills (Surat); 
(vii) Rakhal Das Paldhi Paper Mille (Lucknow); (viii) Reay Mills (Poona); (ix) Travancore 
Paper Mills (Travancore). [C.D.—Stores, 1909, File No. 87.] ^ 

(44) Stores imported through the Secretary of State have been omitted from the Returns 
since 1899-1900. It is evident, however, that:the amount spent on the purchase of Indian 
paper and paste board increased, and that on import through the Secretary of State decreased. 
Import of paper from England (exclusive of Government stores) was not insignificant. The 
quinquennial average of the value of import of paper and paste board from United Kingdom 
into India (of the years 1898-99 to 1902-03) was: £162,000 (Minute by Sir E. Е. С. Law, Е. D. 
to, No. 324, October 22, 1903). Spicer Brothers, Morgan & Co., De La Rue & Co., Smith & 
Co., Dickinson & Со. Turner & Co., were some of the firms which supplied writing paper, 
drawing paper and printing paper (FD to, No. 123, April 28, 1885). 
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| THE WOOLLEN MILLS 
The Indian Woollen Mills, which owed their origin mainly to European 


enterprise, were also the beneficiaries of the relaxation of the Stores Rules. 
It has already been noted that the Government of India adopted a resolution 
in 1881 recommending that woollen goods of Indian manufacture could be 
substituted for European woolen goods. (45) The Government of India 
purchased wollen goods for the use of the army and the police and this formed 
a considerable item of expenditure on "stores for India’’. 

' The Returns indicate that Government purchase of Indian woollen goods 
was continuous'and represented an important item of expenditure on the 
purchase of Indian manufactures. 


! Year Rs. . 
1882-83 x а .. 82,850 
1883-84 n id .. 1,001,854 
1884-85 ... - .. 2,19,763 
1885-86 is К ... 2,92,677 
1886-87  - sed A - .. 3,12,821 
1887-88 iss s ... 3,50,595 
1891-92 vs a ... 6,96,632 
1892-93 2i ise ... 5,74,625 
1893-94 A fs ... 6,06,696 
1894-95 m a .. 5,87,210 
1895-96 е uv ... 6,17,817 
1896-97 ae 155 e. 5,44,779 
1897-98 As js .. 9.00,379 
1898-99 Vei a .. 3,60,316 
1899-1900 E Vis ... e 5,23,669 
1900-01 m M ... 12,28,619 

. 1901-02 _, M i ..  9,63,836 
1902-03 A m .. 5,01,465 
1903-04 x wes ..  5,08,162 
1904-05 "T See .. 5,997,771 
1905-06 ЕЯ oe .. 7,92,716 
1906-07 - AC. ...  4,69,549 
1907-08 sia See .. 4,39,687 
1908-09 ER Е ...  6,77,250 
1909-10 ' E m ..  4,12,099 
1910-11 и" m .. 429,810 
1911-12 2 T 2. 5,931,764 
1912-13 ки e .. 72,231,836 
1913-14 $s "T .. 14,13,195 


(45) CD—Sores (Accounts) Pro. Vole., October, 1881. 
The Cawnpore Woollen Mille, the Egarton Mills and the Bangalore Woollen Mille were 


mentioned as the possible sources of supply. 
V 
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The purchase of Indian woollen goods cosiderably increased during the 
war years, and some of them were employed to their fullest capacity in. 
supplying Government orders, /and in particular in supplying greatcoat cloth, 
serges, flannels, blankets and hosiery. (46) 

In,1909 there weré nine Woollen Mills, of which the Cawnpore Woollen, 
Mills and the New Egarton Woollen Mills (Dhariwal) were the biggest. (47) 
The evidence which these mills gave before the Stores Committee in 1906 
indicate that Government contracts for'a number of years were of much help 
to them in the initial years. In 1885 Government purchase formed 86°88 per 
cent. of the total sales of the Cawnpore Mills. From 1895, however, Govern- 
ment orders began to descrease and the mills depended more and more on 
private orders. The Cawnpore Mills gave the following figures before the 
Committee which will show the percentage. of Government purchase in 
relation to their total sales. (48) 


Year | Percentage of Government 
purchase in relation to total Sales 
1885 vus. m: Lis .. 8688 
1890 se ET n .. 41°63 
1895 s ar 7) ~.. 30°54 
1900 woh OS d& T du .. 2904 
1905 he ves wat .. 786 


The New Egarton Mills (Dhariwal) were formed “‘with the express inten- 
tion of meeting the demands of Government". In the early years they 
depended on Government contracts. They complained that the amount of 
Government orders diminished gradually "until it is now almost at vanishing 
point’’. (49) 

It is undeniable that Government spending helped the growth of the Indian 
coal, paper and woollen industries and some other light industries, especially 
in the initial period of their development. It would, however, be fatuous to 
over-estimate the part played by Government spending in India’s industrialisa- 
tion. It has already been noted that the total expenditure on the purchase 
of “bona fide Indian manufactures" did never exceed 2 crores of rupees and 


that too only in the year 1904-05. Even after the publication of the пем 


(46) S. W. E. Cotton, Handbook of Commercial Information for India, p. 230. 

(47) V. G. Kale, Paper on Indian Indvstrial and Economic.Problems read at the Indian 
Industrial Conference held at Lahore in 1909. 

The Catalogue of Indian manufactures (CD—Stores, File No. 87, September, 1909) gives 
the following lst of Woollen Mills: (i) The New Egarton Woollen Mills, (ii) Duxbury 
Woollen Mills (Bombay); (ш) Sorab Mille (Bombay); (iv) Swadeshi Weaving Co. (Amntsar); 
(vy) Bangalore Woollen Ма; (vi) Bombay Woollen Manufacturing Co.; (wi) Kevaldas 
Trivandas Woollen Mills (Ahmedabad); (viii} Nadiad Silk and Woollen Co. (Nadiad); (ix) ‘The 
Cawnpore Woollen Mills. 

(48) Report of the Stores Committee (1906), Vol. II. 

The Cawnpore Mills started their business in 1876. Their capital investment rose from 
2 lakhs of rupees-to nearly 40 lakhs in 1906. They employed 2,000 workers. 


(49) Ibid. — - 
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Stores Rules in 1909 the amount of expenditure did not rise, so that the 
Secretary of State issued a Despatch on the subject in 1912 and noted that 
"the purchase of locally produced stores has shown little or no expansion ` 
during the past five years". (50) The reply sent by the Governor-General in 
Council on May, 28, 1914 is revealing. The "slow growth of industrial enter- 
prise in India" was admitted. India’s industrialisation was a hope of the 
future. There was no mention of the ways and means the Indian Govern- 
ment must pursue to attain this objective. The Despatch reads: "While the 
expenditure on account of the purchase of articles of Indian manufacture 
varies in accordance with the periodical requirements of the large purchasing 
Departments, there is a general consensus of opinion on the part of Local 
Governments that the principal cause operating to check increased recourse to 
local manufactures is that mentioned in the ninth paragraph of our Despatch, 
No: 50, dated the 28th August, 1913, namely, the slow growth and the ineffi- 
cient standards of industrial enterprise in India . . . . we trust that, as India 
develops industrially, the natural advantages enjoyed by local manufacturers 
by immunity from oversea freight charges, lower transport charges and greater 
promptness in supply, may lead to Indian sources being utilised for the 
purchase of stores to a greater extent than is at present practicable”. (51) 

After nearly half-a-century of Crown Administration the prospects of 
India's industrialisation remained bleak. The standards of industrial enterprise 
were "inefficient" and the growth was "slow". It remains to be explained 
why Government spending over the years could not quicken the pace of 
industrialisation in India and improve the standards of industrial enterprise. 

It is not fortuitous that payments in England on account of "stores for 
India" did not decrease, but considerably increased towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. The following figures have been collected from the 
Accounts of the Home Treasury which reveal the growth of expenditure from 
1900 to 1914 : : 


Year £ s d 
1900-01 : soe te d |. 1,552,332 18 H 

А 1901-02 scs ix .. 1,999,967 16 7 
1902-03 d 555 .. 1,814,040 0 9 
1903-04 ` ves T .. 1,842,413 3 6 
1904-05 i m ... 2,926,267 15 8 

Ў 1905-06 2 е 2. 2,241,341 10 4 
1906-07 m e" ... 2,519,417 19 1 
1908-09 v a .. 1,308,958 14 5 
1909-10 E s ... 1,045,370 4 10 
1910-11 - т .. 992,886 6 1 
1911-12 га: ae ... 1,204,456 П 1 
1912-13 : — TEC 
1913-14 m i .. 1,503,388 2 9 


(50) CD, Stores, June, 1914. 
(51) Ibid: 
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The expenditure on Stores for State Railways (which was not charged to 
Revenue) also increased in this period: 


Year_ £ 


s d 
1901-02 et m .. 843,813 6 2 
1902-03 "M i .. 1,281,098 16 2 
1903-04 : | St .. 1,236,500 4 II 
1904-05 Ste Sha. ... 1,482,666 10 0 (52) 
1905-06 om Da .. 2,035,016 15 3. 
1906-07 c Er .. 2,238,887 6 3 
1907-08 = — — 7 
1908-09 154 ТУ .. 3,308,394 13 4 
1909-10 Ed ake ... 2,080376 2 7, 
1910-17 aes E .. 1,846286 18 1 (53) 
1911-12 ET At .. 2,124,052 12 | 
1912-13 — — 

7 5 


1913-14 oe i е ee 2,974,363 


The objective of reducing the payments in England for stores which the 
, Indian Government had constantly in view remained unfulfilled. They were 

running after the will-o-the-wisp. In a note prepared by Lord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment an indication of the essential pre-requisite for India’s industrialisation and 
for the reduction of the payment for stores in England is given: "Some . 
gradual progress is being made in the direction of substituting Indian made 
articles for those of English manufacture ; but it will not be possible to make 
any very sensible impression upon the total amount of stores imported -from 
England until iron work and machinery, equal in quality and not superior in 
price to the English articles, can be manufactured in India”. (54) 

In this note the problem of India has been posed in admirably hicid and 
objective fashion. [dustrial policy should be directed to promote the manu- 
facture of "iron work and machinery'' in India, or real industrialisation would 
remain a chimera and "'ndia's dangerous dependence on imports for the 
fundamental necessities of industrial life" would continue. (55) 


SUNIL K. SEN. 





(52) Besides State Railways stores for Pegu-Moulmein Railways, Benzada-Kyangin Railway, 
Axikhul-Mangolore Railway are included in the expenditure on stores for the years 1904-05, 
1905-06 and 1906-07. 

(53) Stores for Southern Shan Railway included in the TP on fewer stores for 
the years 1910-11, 1911-12 and 1913-14. 

(54) "Summary of Financial Results", FD to, No. 76, March 20, 1883. 

(55) Vera Anstey, The Economic Development of India, p. 216. | 


Crevelyan, Wilson, Canning and the 
foundations of Indian Financial Policy. 


HE economic as distinct from the political and administrative consequences 
of the so-called Mutiny of 1857 have not been adequately studied. If 

we sift the vast and evergrowing literature on the subject we do not find much 
information about- the financial crisis which the Mutiny precipitated. The 
crisis had its roots in the past. The chief weakness of the financial policy of 
the East India Company—in so far as it could be said to have a policy at all— 
was ignorance of war financing technique. For several decades past rapid 
imperial expansion and expensive wars had weakened the Company finan- 
cially. It is instructive to note how closely the deficit periods coincide with 
the periods of British political expansion. (1) 1814-19 were years of deficit апа . 
in these years the Nepal War (1814-16) and the Mahratta War (1817-19) took . 
place. (2) The First Burmese War and the siege of Bhurtpoor coincide with 
the long deficit period of 1823-28. The still more prolonged deficit period 
1838-48 saw successively the Afghan war, Sind and Gowalior wars, and the 
Sikh Wars. The deficit of the years 1853-55 was partly due to the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Second Burmese War. In the financial year 1855-56 
dificit had been reduced to less than a million and by 1856-57 it was a mere 
£143,597. Then the Mutiny upset everything. Military expenses increased 
enormously : (3) | 

Total annual expenditure for army, military police, rfew levies, poleg and 
military public works : 


1856-57 ` js m .. £ 13,213,454 
1857-58 - - .. £ 17,215,674 


1858-59 sis as ... £ 24,717,638 


On the 18th February, 1860, the Finance Member of the Governor General's 
Council stated : ‘tour deficiency for the present year, upto 30th April, as nearly 
„as it can be estimated, is £9,290,129 ; our deficiency in the year ending 30th 
April last was £13,393,137, and’ for the year preceding, ending 30th April 1858, 
it was £7,864,222. Thus in three years, since the Mutiny, the net deficiency 
of income, as compared with expenditure amounts to no less a sum than 





1. James Wilson, Financial Statement, 18 February 1860 (Calcutta, 1860). 

2. Amales Tripathi, Trade and Finance in Bengal Presidency, 1793-1833 (Calcutta, 1956), 
p. 164. 

3. Parl. Papers, House of Commons, 1860, vol. 49, pp. 101-109. Cf. Sir Algernon West, 
Sir Charles *W ood's Administration of Indian Affairs (London, 1867). 
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£30,547,488"". (4) At the same time the debts of the Government of India 
increased by leaps and bounds: (5) 


On the 30th April In India In London. , Total Interest payable 
| 1857 ... £55,546,652 £ 3,894,400 £59,441 ,052 £2,525,375 
1858 |... £60,704,084 £ 8,769,409 £69, 473,784 £3,027,701 
1859 .. £66,228,007 £14,649,0C0 £80,877,007 £3,628,612 


.1860 — ... £71,202,807  £26,649,000 | £97,851,807 4,461,029 


‘Thus in three years, the debt of India has increased by no less a sum than 
£38,410,755, involving an annual increase of interest to the amount of 
£1,935,654". This, according to the Firance Member, is what "'the late 
Mutiny has cost the people of the India, in direct public charge, independent 
of all other losses and sacrifices. . . . . . " 6) The last few words presumably 
“refer to loss of national wealth which is incalculable. 
- The financial crisis after thé Mutiny exposed the weakness of the ‘old rule 
of thumb methods and the principles of МісамБег finance’ in ап age when 
‘India was steadily passing from the old self-contained rural economy of © 
Mughal times into the orbit of world economic forces’. (7) It was wellknown | 
that the Government's finances were shak; but, as James Wilson put it in a 
letter to Sir Charles Wood, “‘reforms become possible only when an emergency 
arises. Such an emergency has now arisen and reform and changes are now 
possible that have not been before in our Gay". (8) James Wilson—wellknown 
on account of his association with the Manchester School of Economics, his 
contribution to the theory of economic Juctuation, his role in the debate 
preceding Bank Act of 1844 between the Bullionist and Currency schools, and 
his services at the Treasury and Board of Trade—was chosen for this task. (9) 
Wilson’s plans and achievements—revisior of the traiff scale, introduction of 
License and Income Tax, improvement ef financial administration, founda- 
tion of the budget system and штодиснол of paper currency—are generally 
known, at least in outline. (10) No one commanded as much authority as the 
. first Indian Finance Member and Wilson's reform plans were adopted without 





4. James Wilson, Financial Statement. 

5. P.P.-H.C., 1860, vol. 49, p. 111. | 

6. James Wilson, op. си. Cf. Duke of Argyll, Incia under Dalhousie and Canning (London, 
1865), p. 134 

7. Percival Spear, Smith’s Oxford History of Indin (Oxford, 1958), p. 677. 

8. J. Wilson to С. Wood, 11 July 1859. The private correspondence of James Wilson was 
edited by his daughter Emile Barrington, Thc Servant of All, 2 vols. (London, 1927), 
which 1s briefly cited in the rest of this paper as E.B. volume and page number being 

+ always indicated. Е.В. П, p. 171. 

9. Archibald Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn Law League (London, 1853) Ҹат D. 
Grampp, The Manchester School of Economice (Stanford, California, 1960). Dictionary of 
National Biography (London, 1921-22. Walter 3egehot, Memoir of the Right Hon. James 
Wilson, Economist (Nov. 17, 1860). James Wilson, Capital, Currency and Banking 
(London, 1847); Fluctuations of Currency, Comraerce and Manufacture (London, 1840). 

10. Algernon West, Sir Charles Wood’s Administration of Indian Affairs (London, 1867). 
Duke of Argyll, India under Dalhousie and Cannzng (London, 1865). Sir Н. S. Cunningham, ~ 
Canning (London, 1903). ERS 3 
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question. But the.only other person in India with comparable financial experi- 
епбе and knowledge, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Governor of Madras, 
questioned some aspects of Wilson’s policy. What began as a small rift on 
account of differences regarding tax revision gradually widened and Trevelyan 
drifted into a bitter controversy with Lord Canning and James Wilson which 
eventually led to his own recall. This debate brought to the forefront certain 


basic questions of financial policy which need to be closely stüdied. After 
the deluge о Oundations of national financial policy were being Taid. 
At this turning point the "Madras Mutiny’, as d once described it with 


a bit of exaggeration, was of great Significance. 


Initially Sir Charles Trevelyan and James Wilson, it seems, were in agree- 
ment on the main lines of financial policy. On his way to Calcutta Wilson 
stopped at Madras and discussed his plans with Trevelyan, his old acquint- 
ance and one time colleague at the Treasury. (1l) Even before Wilson left 
England he had corresponded with Trevelyan on India's financial problem ; 
Trevelyan thought that a determined effort had to be made to work out a 
solution. ““The thing can be done", he wrote on the 26th September, 1859, 
"but it must be in English fashion, by a long pull, a strong pull and a pull 
altogether". (12) After their Madras talks Wilson thought that Trevelyan's 
support was. assured. "Upon the plans of estimates, sanction, and budget 1 
think from our conversation the other day we are pretty well agreed''. (13) 
Judging from private letters their relations seem to have been cordial. (14) 


Sir Charles Trevelyan was in many ways an unusual, man. He was 
undoubtedly a man of great intellectual ability ; T. B. Macaulay recognised 
him as “a man of real genius”. (15) Particularly his report on Internal 
Transit Duties has been mentioned by Macaulay as an outstanding work: ‘I 
never read am abler state paper’. (16) There were, however, other men of 
equal ability in the civil service but in Sir Charles Trevelyan we notice some- 
thing more, something comparatively rare among buregucrats. He was "a 
most stormy reformer”, (17) and his reforming zeal often brought him into 
conflict with people. A prominent instance was the plan for the English Civil 


` Service published by Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Northcote in 1854: "every- 


body open mouthed against Trevelyan” Macaulay noted in his diary. (18) 


"Не was full of good intentions, he had a high sense of public duty and 
he was a man of rigid integrity but he was devoid of tact. (9) Indeed he 
had such a sense of public duty that no other consideration would deter him. 


11. The Administration of India, 1. Т. Prichard (London, 1869), p. 54. 

12. C. Trevelyan to J. Wilson (26 Sept 1859), EB II 261. 

13._ J. Wilson to C. Trevelyan (9 Dec. 1859), EB II 199. Но 
214: C. Trevelyan to J. Wilson (17 Dec. 1859), EB H 208-9. 

15.. T. B. Macaulay to Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis (Dec. 15, 1834), Life ‘and Letters of Гота 
г, .Масаау by Sir С. О. Trevelyan (1959). 

$16; Т. ‘B. Macaulay to Mrs. Cropper (Dec. 7, 1834), ‘ibid. 

.17^T. B. "Масашау to Mrs. Cropper (Dec. 7, 1834). 

18. T.B. Macaulay; diary (4 March, 1854), 

19. gender Hart, English Historical Review, Vol. LXXV, Jan. 1960, p. 92-110. 
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"It is impossible to engage in a public discussion", wrote Trevelyan to Wilsof, 
"the responsibility of which is felt so deealy as to preclude the omission Nof 
ahy just and important argument, without being liable to give pain’’. (20) 


Sir Charles Trevelyan was strong in debate and to display his strength 
was his chief weakness. Не flooded the Secretariat with minutes and the 
Press with statements criticising Wilson's plans. Though initially he was, as 
we have seen, wiling to help Wilson hs soon found many objectionable 
features in his financial policy and hurlec himself into an acrid controversy 
that ultimately led to his own recall. It is sometimes suggested that there was 
an element of personal rivalry in Trevelyan’s clash with Wilson. James 
Wilson made these unkind remarks in a letter to Walter, Bagehot, his 
son-in-law: “I tell you confidentially, anc I have told others years ago, that 
l consider poor Trevelyan scarcely accountable for his actions. He has so 
impulsive a mind, so ill-balanced, with sich an overweening confidence in 
himself, no matter what the subject might be equally to command a squadron, 
lead an army, or regenerate the Civil Government of a country: with large 
smattering upon everything but profound in nothing, with a dull apprehension 
but the most'dogged obstinacy | ever saw and with an inordinate vanity and 
love of notoriety to be gratified . . . ." excetra.(21). This is not only unkind 
but unjust. Sir Charles Trevelyan took Hs stand on certain economic and 
political principles. Trevelyan’s contemporaries as well as some historians 
have failed to appreciate this on account of a sort of administrative bias: 
"the fundamental tendency of all bureaucmtic thought is to turn all problems 
of politics into problems of administration '. (22) It is equally wrong to. look 
upon the Trevelyan—Wilson controversy merely as a clash of personalities ; 
to quote Sir Lewis Namier "there is pragmatic validity in corscious 
thought unaffected by psychological опена". (23) The debate brought to a 
decisive issue certain fünancial and consttutional question and that is why 
the controversy is significant. 


One of these questions was that of financial decentralisation. Wilson felt 
that "the ill-defined relations between the supreme and subordinate Govern- 
ments—the latter always striving to encroach, the former to hold its own” (24) 
complicated financial administration. He therefore decided on a policy of 


ооз centralization and in this he had Һе full suoport of Lord Canning. According 


to the Resolution of the Governor General 3n Council of the 7th April specific 
sanction would be made for each branch of service and each detailed head 
within each branch and the local governments would not on any account 
exceed the amount assigned without prior sanction of the Supreme Govern- 


ment. (25) The Budget Committee which Wilson established further elaborated 





20. C. Trevelyan to J. Wilson (25 May 1860), EB I 290. 

21. J. Wilson to Walter (Bagehot) (4 July 1860), ЕВЕ II 252-256. 

22. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (London, 1960), p. 105 

23. ‘Human nature in politics’, Sir Lewis Namier (Personalities and power, 1956, p. 3). 

24. : Wilson to Walter Bagehot, July 19, 1860. W Bagehot ‘Literary studies’, Vol. 1 (1879), 


25. Fin. Dept. Progs., May 4, 1860 (No. 13). 
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this principle, (26) and from the correspondence with local Governments it 
appears that the Central Government meant rigidly to enforce it. (27) Lord 
Canning was totally in agreement with James Wilson: "I agree with all 
that you say as to bringing the whole of the Finances of India under our 
central control". (28) Не was determined to “uphold our own—I will not 
say—infallibility, but—unquestionability to the utmost’’. (29) 

Sir С. Trevelyan, however, questioned this policy of excessive centraliza- 
tion, "Is it right that the president (Governor General) in council should, by a 
resolution (30) suddenly promulgated without any previous consultation with 
local Governments, make such an organic change as this in the constitution 
of British India?” (31) Financial centralization would mean concentration of 
all effective authority in the hands of the central Government: "as finance is 
the strongest of all the elements of Government it naturally absorbs and 
remoulds all the others’’. (32) 

Secondly, from the point of view of administrative convenience excessive 
centralization was undesirable. As early as 1835 Trevelyan, in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Indian Territories, had pleaded for reasonable 
freedom and discretion for subordinate Presidencies in financial matters, 
subject to general supervision of the Central Government. “It is extremely 
hard and inconvenient that they (i.e. subordinate Governments) should not be 
able to employ a chowkidar at Cape Comorin, or repair a tank in Tinnevelly, 
without writing to Calcutta to ask the consent of the supreme Govt. and 

-entering probably a long correspondence on the subject... . . " (33) In 1859 
Trevelyan once again urged the necessity of allowing some discretionary 
power to the local Governments though he admitted that the budget alloca- 
tions should not be exceeded ;-he was opposed to detailed specific sanction 
which subject the subordinate Governments to the "humiliating necessity of 
making a separate application to Calcutta on every occasion on which any 
new expenditure, however trifling, was required... . . " (34) Finally in this 
minute of the 12th May 1860 Trevelyan reiterated his vieWs and, after pointing 
out the. diversities of Indian revenue system and the impossibility of ruling 
distant parts from one centre, concluded: ‘“‘This is not consolidation but the 
collection of incompatible functions into one unmanagable heap. The head 
ig congested and the limbs are paralysed’’. (35) 

^'Sit C. Trevelyan was not alone in advocating financial decentralization. 
It was generally recognised that Local Governments were too much hedged in 


26. Fin. Proceedings, Aug. 17, 1860 [No. 93 (a)]. Report of Committee on Estimates, Budget, 
Accounts and Audit (30 July 1860). 

27. Fin. Progs., June 6, 1860 (no. 17); June 28 (no. 257). ЊЕ 

28. Lord Canning to J Wileon (Арп! 23, 1860), EB II 263. 

29. Canning to J. Wilson (July 24, 1860), EB II 301. 

30. Resolution of 7th Арп] 1860, Fin. Dept. Progs., May 4 (по. 13). 

31. С. Trevelyan's Minute, 12 May 1860, Fin. Progs., December 1860 (по. 2). 

32. Ibid. ' 

33. Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Committee on Indian terntones, 7 July 1853. 
Question 8066. 

34. Minute of Sri С. Trevelyan, 13 July 1859, Fin. Dept. Progs., Dec. 1860, p. 3089. 

35. C. Trevelyan's Minute, 12 May 1860, Fin. Progs., December 1860 (no. 2). 
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by rigid rules framed jn Calcutta. It was a common complaint in Bombay and 
Madras that men from Bengal and N. W. Provinces predominated in the 
supreme Government and the Secretariat. ‘Тһе local Government having 
been already deprived of authority in the Departments of Post ‘office, the 
Electric telegraph, the Treasury, Audit and Account, and the Land and sea 
customs", a Madras civilian complained, ‘‘would therefore be virtually 
reduced to cyphers if deprived also of their control over general Revenue 
administration". (36) The idea of decentralisation gradually gained ground. 
In his Financial statements in 1862 Samuel Laing said: ~ "|t is most desirable 
to break through the system of barren uniformity and pedantic centralisation, 
which has tended in times past to reduce all India to dependence on the 
bureaus of Calcutta". (37) It was also evident that "in order to obtain addi- 
tional revenue, taxation must be varied, to suit the different circumstances of 
different parts". (38) The decentralisation scheme prepared by the Finance 
members Laing (1861) and Massey (1866) was further developéd by Strachey 
(1867) and it was implemented, during the administration of Lord Mayo, in 
1870. 

This was, in a sense, a triumph for Trevelyan who had first called atten- 
tion to the necessity of some amount of financial decentralisation. At the 
same time Wilson and Canning were quite justified in fighting the spirit of 
"Jocalness'"', as the Friend of India quaintly put it; of the Bombay and Madras 
civilians. ‘We cannot overestimate the evil which results from the want of 
official and social communication between Calcutta and the Provinces... . It, 
is barely possible to conceive”, said the Friend of India in 1860, "the amount _ 
of local jealousy and heart burning which exists, but it is enough to render 
any efficient government very difficult". (39) The Bombay or Madras civilians 
would not have "another Bengal idea forced down their throats". It was even 
claimed that Bombay and Madras ‘should be exempted from additional 
taxation necessitated by the Mutiny on the ground that their armies had not 
shared in the insur&ction. (40) Trevelyan thought that India was not a 
pation and though "the British element by which they are held together is 
homogeneous'’, "below the surface there is nothing but diversity and ignor- 
ance of each other". Hence "the people of Madura and Malabar think it 
hard that they should suffer for the offences of people of Oude and 
Rohilkhand’’. (41) The object should be, it was argued, to keep India divided : 
"legislation in India should be several, localised feelings and interests should _ 


> be fostered”; "why then give the Mahajan of the N. W. Provinces, the 


Pandit of Benares, the Sahukar of Bombay, the Branch money-lender . of 
Tanjore, and Moolah trader of Malabar, a common war cry ?. (42) Wilson 


36. Minute by E. Maltby, 15 May 1860 (Fin. Progs., Dec. 1860, p. 3099). 


.37. Samuel Laing, ‘Financial statement’ (Calcutta, 1861). 


38. ‘Indian Polity’ by George Chesney (1868). 

39. ‘The Friend of India, Vol. XXVI, 1860. 

40. ‘Earl Canning’ by H. 5. Cunningham. 

41. C. Trevelyan's Minute, dated 20 March 1860. P. P.—H. C. 1860, Vol. 49, pp. 112-21. 


-42. W. Robinson to Secretary, Madras Govt. (8 Nov. 1859) P. P.—H. С. 1860, Vol. 49, 


pp. 53-58. - 
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and Canning, however, rejected all “sectional principles and pretensions” (43) 


and resolved that the Indian: Empire as a whole must bear the expenses of 
suppressing the Mutiny. 


Trevelyan and his associates in Madras had many other objections to 
Wilson's financial scheme, especially his fiscal policy. They objected to the 
tobacco tax, increase in salt duty, the projected License tax and the income 
tax. They claimed that Madras was already overtaxed. In Bengal conditions 
were different because of the permanent settlement. In Ryotwar tracts in 
Madras, according to one estimate made in 1859, land was taxed ''1/6 rupees 
per acre, while that of Bengal pays about half that sum". As a result ‘һе 
accumulation of capital in Bengal із .`. .. - vastly greater than in Madras"; (44) 
On the other hand, in Madras, "the ryotwar system as it was for so many 
years practctically worked, the Muhtarfa, the destructive habit of pressing the 
means of conveyance, the corrupt subordinate native official class, uniting the 

' functions of revenue and police, unable to live by their pay . . . . . have 
prevented accretion of wealth". (45) There were also other objections. of 
more technical nature to the proposed taxes on the ground that conditions in 
South India were peculiar and vastly different from North Indian conditions. 


The. fundamental criticism of Wilson's fiscal plan was stated by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan in these words: "Instead of exhausting our ingenuity in 
devising new taxes and raising new loans,-] recommend that we apply 
ourselves .. , . to reducing expenditure. . . .. " (46) In other words retrench- 
ment and not additional taxation was the real solution to the post-Mutiny 
financial problem. (47) "The Government of India had appointed the Military 
finance Commission, with Col. G. Balfour as the President, to look into the 
question of military retrenchment. But the Indian Army, it was decided after 
the Mutiny, must be predominantly European. Since the cost of each European 
soldier was equal to that of four native soldiers in spite of reduction in numbers 

' the Government did not expect substantial reduction in *xpenditure. (48) The 
Govt. of India was also burdened with additional debt charges, though the 
charge: for guaranteed interest on railway capital was yet small. The Govern- 
ment expected increase in civil administration’ expenditure: "in order to 
secure.to the people of India the blessings of good government" administra- 
tive charges would be gradually increased. (49) The Government of India, 
therefore, thought that merely retrenchment would not touch the core of the 
problem ; it was impossible to restore equilibrium without additional taxation. 
But Trevelyan's cry that retrenchment was enough and more taxes un- 





43. E Wilson, ‘Financial staternent’, 18 Feb. 1860. ' 
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45. С. Trevelyan's Minute, 13 July 1859; 1 July 1859. P. P.—H. C. 1860, Vol. 49, p. 56-73. 

46. C. Trevelyan's Minute, 10 June 1859. P. P.—H. C. 1860, Vol. 49, pp. 8-9. 

-47. C. N. Vakil, Financial Development in Modern India (1924), p. 103. 

48. Despatch to Secretary of State from Govt. of India, 17 April 1860. 

49. J. Outram, Н. B. E. Frere, J. Wilson to Govt. of Bombay and Madras (9 March 1860). 
P. P.—H. C, 1860, Vol. 49, pp. 106-9. ; 
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necessary was taken up by the Native and Anglo-Indian press and undermined 
Wilson's position. 

- Though James Wilson had sound ideas about the technique of financial 
organisation, he seems to lack an awareness of the larger issues involved. 
The English financial system could not be transplanted in India and though a 
close imitation was attempted many basic requirements were wanting. "In 
India notwithstanding a studious imitation of the forms of popular assembly”’ 
Sir C. Trevelyan pointed out, "ме are further from a real representation of 
local interests than ever". (50) On the other hand the English financial system 
was a growth of the Parliamentary system. The Duke of Argyll, writing in 
1865, said that "the public opinion in India is virtually the opinion of the 
small but powerful European community". (51) Moreover the interests of the 
most vocal section of the European community were chiefly commercial and 
during the Post-Mutiny years of reaction the English Press was extremely 
unsympathetic to ‘natives. Since there was neither native representation nor 
informed public criticism to check the Government of India, it was natural 
that the fiscal policy would favour European interest. ‘Тһе reduction from 
20 to 10 per cent on the principal articles of European consumption in this 
country and the transfer to the free list of the principal raw materials of our 
home manufacturers, have made the budget popular with the ruling class, 
which represents what we call public opinion". (52) 

There Sir Charles Trevelyan was too Gatenokeh and, while complaining to 
the Secretary of State, the Govt..of India singled out this passage as parti- 
cularly exceptionable and dangerous. Trevelyan’s opposition to the policy 
of centralisation, ‘his criticism of the additional tax proposal, his plea for 
extensive retrenchment'^as an alternative to tax increase, and his condem- 
nation of the Wilson Budget as "class legislation" created a^ good deal of 
stir. The Governor of Bombay Lord Elphinstone concurred with Trevelyan 
and asked tbe supregie Government to reconsider the tax proposals and to 
explore the possibility of restoring equilibrium by retrenchment (53) More- 
over, the native vernacular press, especially the Bengali journals, began to 
criticise Wilson's financial scheme. (54) Sir R. Montgomery, Lt. Governor of 
the Punjab, wrote to Lord Canning in "April, 1860, "I think that the attitude 
assumed by Sir C. Trevelyan and backed up by the Bombay and Madras 
Press—the Native Presses at those places and also in Calcutta and in the 
North West also working (Sic)—will have the effect of stirring up immense 
and serious opposition. . . . . "(55) "I don't allow", he added, "the Punjab 
Native Press to comment unfavourably on taxation". This, perhaps, was an 
alarmist view of the situation ; there is little to suggest that India was on the 
brink of another mutiny. As Sir Richard Temple pointed out, the Native 


Press reflected the views not of the people—but of the middle classes,’ 





50. C. Trevelyan's Minute, dated 20 March 1860. P. P.—H. C. 1860, Vol. 49, pp. 112-21. 
51. India under Dalhousie and Canning’, Duke of Argyll (London, 1865), p. 126. 
52. C. Trevelyan's Minute (20 March 1860), transmitted to Govt. of India, 26 March -1860. , 
53 Minute, dated 19 April 1860. P.P.—H.L., p. 79. 
54. Sir Richard Temple, ‘Men and Events of my time in India’ (London, 1882). 
55. Su R. Montgomery (25th April 1860) copy forwarded to J. Wileon. EB II 255 
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especially the landholders. Immediately after the crushing defeat of 1857 a 
recrudescence was unlikely. Jt was more probable that the people, defenceless 
and voiceless, would ‘Чаке refuge in passive resistance as their, only protection 
against new and indefinite taxation". (56) Lord Canning cautioned Wileon 
of general unrest "there is already an uneasy feeling of ‘what next’? showing 
itself”. (57) Не decided to slow down the pace of financial reorganisation zor 
the time being and he was reluctant to sanction additional taxation so as to 
avoid further embarassment. | 

It was ‘Trevelyan who had started the hare and Canning and Wilson could 
not forgive his indiscretion in publishing his Minutes and correspondence. 
Sir Charles Wood condemned Trevelyan’s conduct and his recall followed. (58) 
“There are many in Madras who openly say", Wilson wrote with malicicus 
glee "that the security obtained by his recall is worth the mischief produced sy 
his minutes". (59) - | 7 

Not long after his recall Sir C. Trevelyan was appointed the Finance 
Member of the Government of India. The Economist, edited by Wilson's 
son-in-law Walter Bagehot, questioned the suitability of this appointment. 
(Nov. 8, 1862). Sir Charles Wood replied that Trevelyan was the right person 
to complete Wilson's unfinished work. (60) In a letter to: Sir C. Wood Sir 
Charles Trevelyan paid a noble tribute to Wilson in these words: “I have 
never yielded to the weakness of understimating my predecessor or successor, 
and of Wilson 1 can only think and speak as of a very able, indefatigab e. 
public servant who did much for his country while he lived, and ended зу 
sacrificing his life for it, after he had laid the foundation of the new 
system of Indian finance which I hope to finish". (61). ме“ 
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Meeting. mith Major Garry Hobbs. 


HIS is actually an extract from my diary, and the date is December 4, 1953, 

wbich runs as follows. 

Quite some time ago, the Calcutta Historical Society had asked me to 
visit them regarding the history of Calcutta and its suburbs. Somehow 1 had 
mislaid their letter as a consequence of which I had forgotten their address. 
This morning when | was on my way down town, and enroute to Chowringhee, 
I noticed a signboard “Н. Hobbs & Co.” at the same premises as Bevan & Co., 
Dealers in Musical Instruments, in Old Court House Street near Dalhousie 
Square. I wondered whether-this Н. Hobbs was the same person who wrote 

~ such interesting letters to the Editor of the Statesman on many controversial 
topics, ranging from the history of Calcutta and other places in India, 
anthropology and antiquity, to education and local politics. It just struck my 
mind that if I met Mr. Hobbs, he hight be able to put me on to the Calcutta 
Historical Society | ` However, having beén in Calcutta for only a short time, 
1 was rather reluctant to debus at the place for fear of knocking at the wrong 
door. 


And so, І cunas. on to Chowringhee. and got down at the Grand Hotel 
Arcade to look up my friend Mr. Max Wecksler of Walters &.Co. Well, Max 
has been in Calcutta around 40 years or so, and surely, he would know 
H. Hobbs, I thought. 1 popped the question to him. I was glad, nay relieved, 
to learn that H. Hobbs of Old Court House Street and the correspondent in 


the Statesman were one and the same individual. Max said that Hobbs was . 


around 89 years of ‘age but still in harness in his business, After a few 
minutes, І got into a bus on my way back: to Dalhousie Square, and debussed 
opposite to Bevan & Co. in Old Court House Street. Went in and enquired of 
a sales-girl where | could meet Mr. Hobbs. She told me that he could be 
found upstairs at his office table. 

With keenness in my stride, | ascended the steps and got on to the first 
floor. A Bengali clerk guided me to an old gentleman absorbed in his work 
at a large office table, which looked as old as the gentleman himself. On 
approaching-him, | wished him good morning, which he reciprocated. 

"Sit down. "What can I do.for you?" He said still engrossed -with -the 
paper he was reading. 

- ‘‘Mr.—I have come to see you regarding the history of Calcutta and its 
suburbs. I understand that you аге an expert." 

"Со on! Don't flatter me” he sort of objected, and observed "I am just’ 
a student. Have always been. I have been in India only seventy years. 
Was nineteen, a blooming youth, when I first landed here in the атан heat - 
of the season." 
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"Then you must be knowing the late Mr. Noel Barwell, author of 
iFragmentary ‘Recollections’ published recently in the Statesman?" I asked 
thim. 5 
“Well, yes. But Mr. Barwell belonged to the high-ups, and enthusiests 
of the:Club, J—l shave been a 2 shopkeeper all my life. Have always been. 
they say. Most of the British in Calcutta have been bonne me. "Aga a 
matter of fact, | have been ostracized by them. ‘Who cares anyway? But, 
-that's another story," he replied. 

I could immediately sense that this gentleman, who had such a magnetic 
personality and charm beyond my imagination, was not only sincere to the 
core -but also plain апа straightforward. But, there was another side to піз 
-Gharacter—that of Һе pukka British. „Не was smartly dressed in a deep grey 
founge.suit, including the vest and a tie to match. Thin and tall, with a 
slightly protruding tummy, probably „а result of a retired life with absence of 
proper exercise, he presented a healthy appearance. Slightly reddish chee zs, 
а -smart .grey moustache curled up in.the fashion of the proverbial soldier, 
‘spotless shining black shoes, somewhat unsteady hands due-to age perhaps, 
-well:knit .brow, -eyes that shone with.a wonderful magnetic glint, the chin 
slightly hanging and an unusually cheerful countenance summed up this great 
gentleman, before whom I felt overpowered and charmed by his personalizy. 
4 wanted.to know more of and from him, and so, I kept on popping questicns 
at him. z 

“I -would be -glad -if you could tell me something about ће Calcutta of 
old and during the period you -have :heen «here, its suburbs and Ње varicus 
changes -that "have .occurred”’, І .asked іт, showing him some of the nozes 
that Thad хладе -оп the subject. 

‘To ‘begin-with, the story of Calcutta ів :а Јоде опе, which I may reserve 
for ае day. Who :Кпомв, опе дау, you.may read it in.one.of шу bocks 
-which d--have ‘been :writing;for the last few years. „As (оће suburbs, the must 
famous of which -are .-Barrackpore .and Dum Dum. The latter has connecticns 
-with the old :Bengal Artillery. .Oh, yes J,remember the barracks, which now 
constitute е -Jail over -there. You :know, j| have seen the old barracks in 
‘Baraset. íPhey-were fine:barracks, ,but-the malaria troubled the men. Believe 
it or not, | have-seen.gimilar barracks,in Java, once under the Dutch. | saw 
the ‘Dutch and-the Javanese on the parade ground. The Javanese marched : 
better than the Dutch! ‘The :Dutch fought ms close on for 90 years over the 
spice "trade," he related, with а пету glint in his eye. _ 

“Have you any idea where Ње Plassey.Gun is now? I mean the gan 
-that -was -captured Љу Clive when he defeated Suraj-ud-Dowlah in 1757". 1 
queried. . 

“The Battle of Plassey, you said—it was по! -a battle, more of a skirmiche 
as only 16 -men -were killed," he replied rather annoyed, апа then mellowing 
down, added '"the.gun called the Rlassey-Gun, was-actually just an ordinery 
gun, if you ask me, which may perhaps ђе found-in the Victoria Memoria". 

- SPhave heard:it -said that there ;were;some three or four artillery pieces, 
presumably -cf the -óld ‘Bengal Artillery, lying in a hangar пеаг the airpctt. 
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They bear the coat of arms of Queen Victoria, and as they could not be 
removed from the site due to their excessive weight, the hanger was built 
over them. Incidentally one of the guns lies in two parts. Sometimes, I have 
wondered what the museum folks have been doing about this matter, and 
whether they would take the artillery pieces as objects d'art which would be 
the pride of any museum," I observed. 

At this juncture, Harry Hobbs took a Burma Cigar, lighted it, and in the 
process nearly dropped it, but soon got steady. While he was puffing, it 
gave me an opportunity to have a look round the place.” His office table, an 
old but obviously well kept and highly polished, reminded me of the 
aristocrat in the gentleman. The table was littered with papers and books. 
Near my end of the table, I noticed a book "Y.M.C.A. and Politics in India", 
- with a beautiful bluish cover, but rather dusty in appearance. As Mr. Hobbs 

leaned back to relax in his cushioned chair, | saw a number of copies of 
"Bengal: Past & Present". Wads of type-written paper also lay close before 
him. 

Mr. Hobbs broke oun temporary silence, observing, "I am writing a book. 
Have already jotted 150,000 words. It is about-India and my experiencea 
during the period I have been in this country. I have been compiling this 
book for the last eight or nine years". (On recollection now, 1 think he was 
referring to his book about John Barleycorn Bahadur). 

“It will surely make a best-seller,” I butted in, "when do you hope to 
have it published? Га love to procure а copy”. 

' “Only when—when I am dead,” he replied, rather to my disappointment. 

"But, why not during you life-time?” 1 queried. 

"Because, I’m anti-British," emphasized Mr. Hobbs. 1 could not 
understand this part of his attitude, for after all India was independent now. 

He then protidly showed me some of the type-written sheets before him, 
and said that they were part of the book he was referring to. The style 
revealed the man. Flowing and lucid. On and on he lets his fancy roam 
from one-experience and impression to another. Then, when | mentioned 
about the Bengal Artillery Monument commemorating the British victory at 
Kabul nearly a century ago, he switched on to the North-West Frontier. He 
said that the British had always feared the intrusion of the Russians through 
the North-West Frontier, and hence their action in Afghanistan. 

While talking on this topic, he opened a drawer'of his table on the right, 
and brought out an old file containing printed matter. 

"Have a look at this", he invited, cordially handing to me the papers. 

1 took the file and saw a number of printed sheets, obviously cuttings of 
some articles, bearing the title "The Russian Bogey”. At first I thought that 
the sheets were duplicates. He pointed out that the series of articles 

"extended to twenty-seven in all! They had appeared in "Commerce", an 
old weekly of Calcutta. On my request, he gave me seven of the series 
from among those he could spare, | felt honoured, and requested him to 
autograph one of the copies as a souvenir. 

“Wait a minute. Pass me that book with the green cover," he told me. 
I did so. He opened the cover, and began.to write "With Compliments of 
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Н. Hobbs... . . " [ was delighted at his sense of fellow feeling. He, it 
seems, felt that doing this would be a better memento than just signing on 
the copy of "The Russian Bogey”. I expressed my gratitude to him ‘for his 
good gesture. i 


The book he presented to me was titled "Any Soldier to His Son”, first 
published in 1941, and ran into the third edition in 1944. He was certainly 
a popular author, particularly with the army types of the days gone by. This 
book contains poems on military life in India and the East, as the British 
saw and experienced it. I had a casual glance through the book, and it 
seemed fine. Ав a matter of fact, | read through parts of it in the bus on 
my way hóme later. [t contained some rare and refined humour, seldom 
excelled in like publications. 


Our conversation continued in the most cordial atmosphere, due entirely 
to his wonderful nature and my eagerness to know more and more of him. 
Somehow, he switched on to politics in India, a subject really out of my line. 


I did not answer any of his queries. | appreciated the fact that he was 
entitled to hold his personal views and opinions on the matters he referred to. 
He rattled on. 


„ "Do you know why there has been talk of American bases in Pakistan? 
The Chinese are using over 40,000 troops in building roads through Tibet to 
India. Why, one can notice many Chinese soldiers in uniform in the hill. 
station of Kalimpong today! What do you think they are doing there? 
Keeping an eye on this side of the border. The back streets in the Free 
School Street area in this city are full of Chinese. Perhaps, one day before 
anyone realises, the Chinese may march through to Calcutta. ` | 

Just then his talk was interrupted by the arrival of a British gentleman, 
whom he welcomed. 

"Here are two addresses you required, Hobbs", said the new arrival, 
presenting a slip of paper to Mr. Hobbs. • 

Mr. Hobbs took the piece of paper with a feeling of delight. He 
addressed the guest, while pointing a quivering finger in my direction, "Brown, 
here's a young fellow who is also interested in Calcutta's past history," and 
then casually introduced us. Mr. Brown, elderly looking, bearing good health - 
and wearing thick glasses, was an old. ‘Koi Hai’ in India, obviously. He was 
a Captain of some Indians Army unit in India of the bygone days. Mr. 
Hobbs did mention the unit by name, but 1 have forgotten it now. After 
leaving the army, Brown had settled down in a commercial firm, and had 
travelled well all over India, the United Kingdom and South Africa. 

For a little while, Hobbs and Brown talked about South Africa, soon 
discussing Dr. Malan, whom Mr. Hobbs described as a highly anti-British type. 

After a passing reference to the Mau Mau trouble, Brown begged leave? 
` and*shaking hands with both of us, he departed. His accent left no doubt 
that he was a Scot. у 

"Mr. Brown is a Scot, isn't he?" 1 ‘asked Mr. Hobbs, to make sure, 
out of curiosity. | 
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‘Yes; very much во. · The Scots are even very much better than the 
English. 

Just then, his clerk brought some mail for him to see through. While: he 
took them, Hobbs casually looked over them. Meanwhile; I had a look 
‘round. On Mr. Hobbs’ table were three photos in solid metal frames, the 

centre one showing, King George VI and Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen 
Mother) with Mr. Winston Churchill. The other two frames contained photos 
of two British gentlemen, probably old ‘Koi Hais.’ There was also а pen 
stand in the centre of Hobbs’ table, and an empty sherry glass, the existence 
of which ] did not enquire from Mr. Hobbs. During the course of our talk, 
when a reference was made to Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse of ће old 
Bengal Artillery, Mr. Hobbs remarked ‘‘He was the bloke who kept a harem.1"' 

When’! mentioned to him that Colonel Pearse was the man who described 
ar eye-witness account of the duel between Hastings and Francis in a letter 
to а senior official of the Army, Mr. Hobbs remarked "Warren Hastings was 
a capable man. His downfall was partly due to speeches of Burke who was 
a clever orator". 

Regarding a query on the old Park Street Cemetry, Mr. Hobbs observed 
that "it is a historic place. Park Street, as you may know already, was 
originally called ‘Burial Ground. Road’. Some of the tomb stones have since 
found their way into Indian homes, and now used for curry grinding !” 

During his conversation with me, Mr. Hobbs revealed that he had a good 
memory, and he had piled up vast knowledge on men and affairs, due to his 
Curiosity to know and to get at the bottom of things. -” 

Soon; he told me that ће must concentrate on his day's work, and there- 
fore settle down to it. With a cordial handshake, | thanked him for his 
interesting talk. with me. Before seeing me off finally, he said, "If you could 
wait for another half and hour, you will be able to meet old Ganguli, who 
is the sécrétary of the Calcutta Historical Society. I have the honour to be 
its Vice-President. Sir Jadunath is the President. You can have a talk with 
Ganguli, who comes here daily soon after noon-time. A fine man, Ganguli. 
Used to be with the Imperial Records, and now with the Society," and with 
that, he once again bent down to his papers, leaving me to shift to a table 
in the hall, some distance away from him. 

The hall was full of pianos of all types and sizes. Some were being 
repaired, other being tuned. There were bronze plaques of the famous 
geniuses of music on the wall on his right. , 

With a feeling of satisfaction of having spent a profitable morning with 
Major Harry Hobbs, I left him to his official work, in which he seemed to 
take such great interest. A fine gentleman, and a British one at that, was 
my last impression of him, as I descended the stairs on my way out of 

Hobbs & Co. and so to my home, after also meeting Mr. Ganguli, the Calcutta 
Historical Society's able secretary. | 


Н. I. 5. KANWAR. 
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Che Gromth of Bureaucracy in Indian 
Administration after 1858 ; A Private 
Criticism by A. (D. Hume. 


DESPITE Sir William Wedderburn's brief memoir on Hume, (1) it remains 

true to say that the career and political ideas of the man so intimately 
associated with the Indian National Congress in its early years have received 
little or no attention from the historians of the period. - The reason for this 
neglect is obvious: Hume's private papers still await discovery. A certain 
amount of biographical material can be gleaned from official papers and from 
the correspondence of contemporaries, but the result is meagre. 

The letter printed below answers one of the most important questions 
relating to Hume. From 1849, when he landed in India às a young Civilian, 
down to his resignation in 1882 Hume was a Covenanted Civil Servant and 
from 1870 to 1879 he held one of the senior posts in the central administration 
as Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of Revenue, 
Agriculture and Commerce. It also appears that his name was considered 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, once the seat of such Anglo- 
Indian celebrities as John Lawrence and Robert Montgomery. (2) Thus the 
man who was to be assailed by his colleagues in the 1.С.5. for initiating the 
Congress movement was certainly no mediocrity, embittered by failure to rise 
high in the administrative hierarchy, but rather one of the principal officials 
of Goverment, the head of a great Secretariat department, and the man who | 
enjoyed the confidence of such exacting masters as Lord Mayo and Sir John 
Strachey. What train of events, therefore, led Hume to father an institution 
directed to the organised criticism of British government in India, a form of 
government in the administration of which he had passed all his adult life? 

A part of the answer to this question may be found in the departmental 
squabbles and disappointments which he experienced during his years as a 
Secretary to Government. In 1879 he published a-pamphlet in‘ which he 
complained that the Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, the 
department which he had directed for nine years, had been a complete 
travesty of Lord Мауо'в and his own intentions for the improvement of Indian 
agriculture. (3) In that same year he returned to the North-Western, Provinces 
as Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. This transfer has always beet™ 
regarded, rightly, as a deliberate slight, since Hume's long service in the 


(1) W. Wedderbum: Allan Octavian Hume, London, 1913. 
(2) Ibid, pp. 46-47, and J. Samuelson: India Past and Present, London, 1890, р. 113. 
(3) A. O. Hume: Agricultural Reform in India, London aud Calcutta, 1879, 
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Secretariat entitled him to be considered for а Lieutenant-Governorship or a 
place in Council, or, at the very least, a Chief Commissionership. Under 
these circumstances it has been possible to ascribe Hume's subsequent role 
in-Congress politics to his resentment at the treatment he received from the 
Government he had so long served witk energy and distinction. Such an 
explanation seems inadmissible in view of this letter to Lord Northbrook, 
quoted below, (4) which shows that in the period when he was an influential 
member of the Supreme Government (1872), he already had profound 
misgivings as to the direction which British rule was taking in India. He was 
acutely conscious of the increasing alienation of British officials and their 
principles of government from the needs and the comprehension of the mass 
of the people. Strongly opposed to the "levelling" theories of such men as 
James Thomason, John Lawrence and the latter’s disciples, he emerges from 
this letter as one of those officials, like Henry Lawrence and H. M. Durand, 
who favoured the maintenance of a landed aristocracy in India. It seems 
almost certain, in the light of present evidence, that Hume supported the 
so-called ‘“‘Aristocratic Reaction" which emerged so strongly among the 
British community in India following the events of 1857-59 and which was 
typified by a novel ‘sympathy for the surviving States and for Indian land- 
lords which would have scandalised Thomason and his school. 


Simla ; 
Ist August 1872. 


"Му Dear Lord Northbrook, 


I hope you will pardon my foubling you with this. It is not a matter in 
which any present action is possible ; but it involves the most important 
question that can possibly engage your attention, as to the fundamental 
principle that ought фр govern our administration in India. 

The enclosed Gazette contains the report of a discussion in the Bengal 
Council of the new Municipalities Bill. The Council contains 9 European 
and 2 Native Members ; of these latter, ons is а Mahomedan official—a clever 
time-serving, smooth-tongued plausible chap, (5) the other a fair represen- 
tative of the more intelligent classes of Bengali Hindoos. (6) · 

The point to note is that this man proposed about 20 amendments, the 
great majority of which certainly expressed the opinions of the classes he 
represents, say the leaders of a population of 30 millions, and that they were 
almost without exception simply negatived. Taking these amendments one 
by one, you will probably concur with me that the Council were right in most 





(4) A. О. Hume to Northbrook, Ist August 1872, С. 144.13., Northbrook Collection, India 
«со Library, Commonwealth Relations Office, London. 
a (5) Nawab Abdul Latif Bahadur (1828-1893). 

(6) Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore (1831-1908). Hume was inaccurate concerning the 
composition of the Bengal Legislative Council. Excluding the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir George 
Campbell, who was President ex officio, and the two Indians above mentioned, the remaining 
nine were composed of eight Europeans and Digambar Mitra (1817-1879). 
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cases in the view that they took. From ош European stand-point many of 
the questions raised are trivial ; and had I, as an arbiter, to decide in regard 
to each of them, on their abstract merits, | should certainly in most of the 
cases have gone against the Rajah. l $ 


This, however, is not the point. The fact remains, that even where 
Native public opinion is ostensibly represented, it is utterly disregarded. The 
theory of modern Indian administration is—' "We know what is best for you, 
and intend to do it ; if you dislike it or disapprove it, that is your fault, not 
ours ; we don't care." This entire disregard of the wishes and opinions of 
our subjects is of modern growth.: ] was trained in, and cling perhaps foolishly 


'to a very different régime. Honestly 1 believe that home pressure has been 


the chief cause of the great change that the spirit of our administration has 
undergone,—pressure put on from the noblest motives and with the best inten- 
tions, but put on by people ignorant of the true conditions under which we 
have to labor. At home, they have been so anxious that we should do what 
from a European point of “view they considered our duty by the millions 
confided to our charge, that they have insisted on a show of progress in all 
directions, far more rapid than any real improvement in the people afforded 
a safe foundation for. Let a disturbance take place, let our power be 
temporily shaken. by external calamity or internal commotion, and how many 
of all the measures that we have forced on the people would survive the 
first 24 hours of the suspension of our rule? The reason simply is that disguise 
it from ourselves as we may, we are really now legislating and governing by 
virtue of our bayonets and artillery. We keep these in the background ; 
we say nothing about them, but we know that they are there ; without them 
no sane Government would systematically disregard the feeling of its people 
as we do, and the people, they know too that they are there, and but for 
ihem they would not tolerate us for another month. 


I know it is a strange thing to-say ; but I have lived much among Natives, 
and know more of their language, habits of thought, ап feelings, than most 
officials ; and | assure Your Lordship, that you are Governor General, solely 
in virtue of overwhelming Military supremacy. That you are honest, upright, 
clever, —that the dearest wish of your heart is to do right by this great people, 
would not help you for an instant, give that people the chance ; get rid only 
of your European troops, and you would not be many days Governor General. 


Do not think that all the assassinations, some 15 in number, that have, 
taken place during. the last few years are altogether correctly described as 
the isolated acts of fanatics. (7) In a certain narrow sense, they are so,—in 
a broader sense, they are the natural outcome of general discountent. If you 
grow a crop of poppies, you will always find some few towering gigantic 
above their neighbours ; if you grow a crop of discontent, you will grow at 
the same time some few rebel leaders, and where rebellion is impossible*™ 
assassins. 


(7) Of these, the most recent and dramatic had been the assassination of the Officiating 
Chief Justice, J. P. Norman, in Calcutta during September, 1871, and of Lord Mayo at Port 
Blair in February, 1872. 
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When I first came to the North-Western Provinces 23 years ago, there 
was scarcely a man who did not like and respect the Government,—scarcely 
a man of influence, except a certain set who had been wronged by our settle- 
ments, who was not prepared to strike a blow for us, even though ours 
appeared the losing side. Will any honest competent judge now assert, that 
in the whole of these provinces there are fifty men who once assured that 
we were getting the worst of it would threw in their lot with ours? 

To illustrate the former state of affairs, І must tell Your Lordship a little 
story. The noblest of all the Rajpoot tribes is the Chohan. The head of the 
Chohans, the Rajah of Pertabnere. The Rajah was, іп 1855, when 1 first knew 
the house, a poor weak lad. The real heads of the house were his uncles— 
Kour Ajeet Singh and Tor Singh—as noble gentlemen, as one may meet. Ajeet 
Singh died, and Tor Singh was, when the Mutiny broke out, the head of the 
house. Не and | were great friends ; we had changed pugrees,—a Native 
custom, by which men adopt each other as brothers. To say that he stood by 
. me through good and evil, that his nephew and many of his relatives and 
retainers were killed fighting by my side is little ; he мав an old Rajpoot, and 
this was a matter of course. But in the darkest times of the mutiny, when 
the Nana ruled at Cawnpoor, when our so-called besieging army at Delhi was 
itself really (as the Natives well knew) besieged upon the heights above the 
city, and when throughout Oudh and the North-V/est Provinces small closely- 
hemmed-in forces in perhaps half a dozen localities were the only wrecks still 
floating of our power,—lor Singh came to the conclusion that no hopes 
remained of our restoration, and that our Raj was at an end. I had been 
recalled by Government to Agra, —it being considered certain that if 1 remained 
longer at Etawah, 1 must be killed, and this killing of district officers was 
thought likely to add still further to the growing knowledge of our desperate 
position. Tor Singh did his utmost to persuade me against going. He urged 
that it was a mere question of weeks; the force before Delhi would be 
destroyed, then the Agra Fort would be taken, and I should share the common 
massacre. He had arranged with other Rajpoot Chiefs allied to him by 
marriage (no Chohan can marry a Chohan. he must marry into another tribe) 
in Central India, and he pledged himself со see me and all with me safe to 
Calcutta, or, if I prefered it, Bombay. No arguments | could use could shake 
his conviction that the British power was at an end, and yet,—and this it was 
left to accident to prove to us later,—he and all his house were conient to go 
to ruin with us. Long after, when peace had been restored, and we сате to 
overhaul the papers belonging to the Nana's office that had been taken at 
Cawnpoor, we discovered that at this very time of our "danger and distress", 
che Nana had written to Tor Singh, reciting all the wrongs that he had suffered, 
justifying what he had done, setting forth tne destruction of the British power, 
aU ond offering him the government of the whole Etawah District (which, by the 
way, had been Tor Singh's ancestors scme centuries before William the 
Conqueror landed in England). Тог Singh's reply in his own handwriting, 
signed by himself, his younger brother Anoop Singh, and the Rajah, was short 
` and simple. It declined anything and every thing from the Nana. It said that 
his grandfather was the first Chief in Upper India who made friends with Lord 
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Lake ; that for 50 years they had lived happily under the British Government, 
and that. now, if the British Government sank, they would ue too ; and if 
it triumphed, they would triumph too. 

If you will bear in mind the time and circumstances under СЕ this was 
written, and the fact that he had throughout kept this a profound secret even 
from me, you will realize something of the spirit of fidelity that the old careful 
system of Government had nurtured in the hearts of the noblest of our people. 
1 do not think Tor Singh's was a solitary case in those days. | heard innumer- 
able instances of devotion on the part of Natives and of active hearty 
partizanship on our side of Native Chiefs and Nobles. That generation has 
passed away; the men who remembered the long years, during which our 
Government had scrupulously respected the feelings and prejudices of the 
people, handling even a great crime like that of forced suttee with the greatest 
deliberation, caution and tenderness, have passed away ; and 1 doubt whether 
one vestige could now be found of those old loyal feelings that 20 years ago 
animated so many of the best and most influential of our subjects. v 

This change, under any circumstances to be deeply deplored as necessarily 
greatly curtailing our power for good, may any day bear terrible fruit. Your 
Lordship can probably hardly realize the instability of our rule ; but I, who 
have seen the whole grand apparatus of an highly civilized Government shrivel 
up in a single month over a vast country, far larger and more populous than 
Great Britain, like some pompous emblazoned scroll cast into a furnace, can 
never hide from myself, that whereas in those days we had the active support 
of some and the passive countenance of a majority of our people rendering 
the comparatively rapid resuscitation of our rule possible, we have now 
between us and destruction nothing but the bayonets, sheathed it is true for 
the moment, and hung round by flowers of civilized thought, which may well 
lead the Sham-worshipping public to look upon it as moral strength, but for 
all that to those who look below the surface the “cold steel” und weiter nichts. 

This great change in the spirit with which our subjects are animated 
towards us, | attribute mainly to the equally great change that has taken place 
in the spirit in which we have dealt with them,—a change not only in the 
Council Chamber, but which has permeated every grade of the administration. 
A studied and invariable disregard, if not actually contempt for the opinions 
and feelings of our subjects, is at the present day the leading characteristic of 
our Government in every branch of the administration. We know, or believe 
that we know, what is right and what is best for the people, and on this, 
strong in the consciousness of the best of motives, and heedless that these are 
wholly misunderstood by and cruelly misrepresented to the millions who are 
affected by our acts, we insist. Restless north men utterly incapable of appre- 
ciating or realizing in any practical manner the dolce far niente philosophy of 
our southern subjects, we hurry on from change to change, seeking to forge, 
in a life time growth that to be healthy must be the product of ages. We will 
not rest content with doing a little and doing it well, securing for each little 
step the foundation of popular assent, we must do it all like our American 
brethern "right off' sow the seed, and have the full-grown tree all in a 
generation. What fate almosf inevitably awaits such rapid growths it needs 
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no conjuror to tell ив; we are building a palace on the sand, and great will 
be the fall thereof. 

The end may not be yet; it is possible under God's guidance, nese: . 
instruments we are, that, as though by a miracle, the evil days will be tided 
over, and the people weaned from their anger with us, and as education spreads, 
taught somewhat to appreciate our measures, before their opportunity arrives. 
But the danger is nevertheless real and great. "Who can tell what the morrow 
may bring forth”, is wisdom that need not be preached to any thinking 
public man who has lived through the past quarter of a century ; but you 
are driving a coach, that however grand it looks, is utterly top heavy, that 
the slightest jolt, a single stone under a single wheel will probably upset, and 
I would entreat Your Lordship to consider, as time goes on, whether a greater 
regard for the opinions and wishes of our subjects could not be infused into 
our administration ; whether We cannot cease from insisting continually on 
new measures, which as yet are unable to secure the concurrence of even 
the most enlightened amongst our people,—whether, to cite a particular 
instance, a more judicious economy of Imperial revenue might not enable us 
to lighten, or, at any rate, prevent the further enhancement of the daily 
‘growing burthen of local taxation, for objects that as yet are in no way 
appreciated ; whether something more real in the shape of a Native element 
-cannot be introduced into the Government of the country ; and whether, in 
fact, admitting all the mischief that has been done, it is really too late to 
expect ever to regain the confidence and (so far as such can be given to 
Foreign rulers) the affection of our subjects. For my part, | am sanguine that 
if it only pleases God to preserve us for the next 20 years from a catastrophy 
(sic), and if, during that period, we resolutely refuse to move another single 
step ahead of the intelligence of the more enlightened of our subjects, and 
equally resolutely determined to govern our taxation (such taxation as after 
a complete revision of our expenditure may prove absolutely necessary) not 
by European theories, ebut by the wishes, or, if you will, prejudices (sic) of 
our tax-payers, | am sanguine, 1 say, that we should regain the comparatively 

“stable hold upon India (at best it must be confessed a somewhat uncertain 
tenure) that we once had. At present,~though | cannot point to a single 
proximate danger,—though all men cry peace, peace, and all seems out- 
wardly so settled and tranquil,—I am strongly impressed with the conviction 
that the fate of the Empire is trembling in the balance, and that, at any 
moment, some tiny, scarcely noticed cloud, not bigger than a man's hand, 
dim in the distant horizon, may grow with inconceivable rapidity and spread 
over the length and breadth of the land a storm raining down anarchy and 
devastation. I hope you will forgive my thus intruding my possibly 
exaggerated notions on your attention; but a sense of the realities of our 
position, and of the unwisdom of our policy; forces itself at times so strongly 
on my mind that 1 can hardly avoid some expression of it ; and I am not sure 
whether, orice in a way (and I will not often try Your Lordship's patience 
thus), it is not my duty to speak out plainly what I feel so strongly. 

Yours obediently, 
А. О. Номе." 
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During his first months in India as Governor-General, Northbrook received 
similar communications from officials of widely varied experience and seniority 
in the L.C.S. Although he" considered Hume himself to be “... clever and 
original, but rather impulsive’’ (8) he nonetheless heeded the warning, for 
he told the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll: 

“Touching what I have said in some of my former letters as to the dis- 
content which exists owing to the increase in taxation and over legislation, 
. I received every day confirmations of the fact from well-informed men ; and 
I believe that what has been said by Lord Mayo and others is by no means 
exaggerated. As an illustration of what is said, 1 enclose a copy of a letter 
which I have just received from Мг. Hume, who, with all bis impulse, has a 
' very great knowledge of the Natives.”’(9) 

The Duke of Argyll thought that Hume's letter was "a lugubrious 
веттоп''(10) and was irritated to find in it no specific complaint against the 
Government. ‘'It provokes me to read these vague general allegations without 
any even intelligible hint as to the measures which he would specify as con- 
demnable."(11)" In closing the subject, however, Northbrook reiterated his 
conviction that Hume's criticisms were justified : 

"Mr. Hume's letter is impulsive and vague, and was not written to be 
shown to any one ; but I should be misleading you if I did not tell you that 
his opinions as to the discontent which exists in parts of India are more or 
less shared by almost every man of experience and knowledge of the people 
whom I have seen since | have been in India, —beginning with Sir Dinkur 
Rao, than whom no man could more strongly assert pretty much what Mr. Hume 
says. There would be no difficulty in explaining the changes which have 
created disquiet. 1n Bengal, for example, direct taxation extended to the 
lowest classes—changes in the Criminal Law—threatened increase of Municipal 
taxation. In fact, nearly all over India, there have been new laws and new 
taxes, neither of which have been acceptable to the people, who of all people 
in the world like best to be left alone." (12) 2 


С. К. а. HAMBLY. 


ee ПН SR 
(8) Northbrook to Argyll, Ist July 1872, С. 144.9., 
(9) Northbrook to Argyll, 4th August 1872, C. 144.9. 
(10) Argyll to Northbrook, 3rd September 1872, С. 144.9. 
(11) Ibid. 
(12) Northbrook to Argyll, 3rd October 1872. C. 144.9. 


A Plean for the Abolition of the 
Supreme Council, 1859-1851, 


N 1859 there was a proposal to abolish the Governor-General's Executive 
Council and replace it by secretaries. According to this plan, the Govern- 
ment of India was to be vested in the Governor-General. "The origin and 
purpose of this plan’, writes Dodwell, ‘still lie buried in the unpublished private 
correspondence of. Canning and Wood... .' (1) In 1934 Professor Dodwell 
threw more light on the subject, indicating that Canning withdrew his proposals 
under the impulse of Sir Bartle Frere, who was an influential member of the 
Supreme Council and a trusted adviser of the Governor-General. (2) Sir Verney 
Lovett's article in the Cambridge History of India (1932) made a significant 
addition to our information, (2) but it appears that none of the two writers has 
made use of the unpublished letters exchanged between Lord Canning and the 
Secretaries of State for India, Lord Stanley and Sir Charles Wood. The present 
article seeks to discuss the subject in greater detail and is based on the private 
papers of Sir Charles Wood, which were presented to the India Office Libbrary, 
London, a few years ago. There is a good deal of correspondence on this 
subject, which lasted for nearly two years (1859-61). This does not, however, 
suggest that the evidence on which this article is based is complete. I have 
not, for instance, seen the reports of the Committees of the India Council, nor 
have I consulted all the private letters of Canning and Frere, the use of which 
may throw further light on the subject. | 

In 1858 the Goverpor-General's Executive Council consisted of four ordinary 
members, with the C mmander-in.Chief as an extraordinary member. The 
Council functioned as a board ; all matters were decided by a majority vote. 
As the members of the Council were not placed in charge of separate depart- 
menis, all business was transacted by the Governor-General in Council. The 
Governor-General, however, possessed overriding power, which, though 
seldom exercised, made his authority supreme. The system was unbusinesslike 
and led to delay and inefficiency. Lord Canning effected considerable 
improvement by the introduction of the portfolio system, making each 
councillor responsible for some department. 

It appears that the initiative for the change came from Lord Stanley, the 
firet Secretary of State for India. He suggested the replacement of executive 
councillors by secretaries on grounds of economy. As the secretaries were to 

=, given a lower salary, Stanley thought that the change would result in 
economy, though Sir Charles Wood rightly remarked that the economic aspect 

(1) Dodwell, Sketch of the History of India (1925) 44. _ 


(2) Cambridge Shorter History of India (1934), 764.65. 
(3) Cambridge History of India (1932), vi, 226-28. 
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of the question was unimportant. In a letter to Wood, Canning suggested 
£6,500 per annum for’ the secretaries as against £8,000 received by the 
councillors. (4) He was not inclined to reduce the salary by any considerable 
amount as able men would not be attracted by the post. It need hardly be 
pointed out that the difference in the salaries of councillors and secretaries was 
not so great as to result in any considerable saving and therefore in examining 


the’ merits and importance of the proposal the economic side of the plan 
deserves little attention. 


Stanley’s plan received the whole-hearted support of Canning, who had 
not liked the composition of the Executive Council, in which there had always 
been a preponderance of the Bengal Civilians. He was also against the 
collective method of doing work,—a system which not only put a heavy burden 
on the Governor-General, but had also acted as a check on him. The new 
proposals were calculated to add considerably to the power of the Governor- 
General. He had so far dealt with collgagues, now he would deal with 
secretaries. Canning proposed that the secretaries should be nominated by 
the Governor-General and confirmed by the Secretary of State. Wood justified 
confirmation by the latter on the ground that it would strengthen the hands of 
the Governor-General against local pressure in Calcutta. (5) 


Stanley's proposals provided for secretaries in place of councillors, giving 
each of them a good under-secretary to relieve him of the ordinary work. His 
successor, Sir Charles Wood, took up the matter, continuing his correspondence 
until early 1861. He expressed his view in favour of secretaries and under- 
secretaries and added that he had ‘no faith in the utility of a check’ upon the 
Governor-General. (6) He was inclined to establish the relationship between 
the Governor-General and secretaries on the U.S.A. pattern, that is, the 
Governor-General vis-a-vis his secretaries was to have a position similar to that 
of the President in relation to his cabinet.(7) Each secretary was to be placed 
in charge of an independent department ; only important matters were to be 
put up before the cabinet. Wood preferred to call the proposed council a 
‘cabinet council’ or ‘secretariat council’. He was, however, not impressed by 
the argument that the secretaries should be mere secretaries, for, in that case, 
they would not carry much weight. (8) He emphasised the need of having the 
best men from every part of the country. He agreed with Canning that they 
should be ‘primarily and essentially’ heads of departments, and that, in general, 
most of the things would be settled by the Governor-General and the head 
of a department. (9) The secretaries, like the Executive Councillors, were to 
be associated with the Legislative Council. 

Wood suggested two alternatives to effect the change: (1) councillors to 


(4) Canning to Wood, 20 Dec. 1859, Wood Papers (India Office), Box Мо. 2. Canning’s 
letters are in loose bundles and are kept in Box No. 2. The proposed salary was more thew» 
that received by the secretaries (£5,000). 

(5) Wood to Canning, 18 Jan. 1860, Wood Papers, ii, 88. 

(6) Wood to Canning, 26 July 1859, ibid., i, 56. ; 

(7) Ibid., 58; Wood to Trevelyan, 10 Sept. 1859, ibid., 112. 

(8) Wood to Canning, 10 Oct. 1859, ibid., 172-74. 

(9) Wood to Canning, 7 Nov. 1859, Ibid., 220-22. 
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act as secretaries ; (2) secretaries to be consulted as councillors. Canning 
preferred the second alternativé. He discussed at some length the propositoin, 
councillors acting as secretaries versus secretaries to be consulted as councillors. 
He argued that the person who was primarily a head of a department and only 
secondarily and occasionally a councillor would do his work better than one 
who considered himself essentially a councillor, with some particular duties 
entrusted to him. He went on to say that the. members of the Executive 
Council, during his governor-generaliship, had been-bred mainly as officers of 
revenue and had been selected not for any special qualifications but on the 
ground of old standing and a fair reputation. He strongly urged that the 
headship of a department should not be regarded as an accidental addition to 
the councillorship. He added that the plan would be cheaper though, like 
Wood, he attached little importance to its economic side. (10) Canning was 
not in favour of making the secretaries into cabinet ministers, for this would 
entitle them to be heard on questions relating to the other departments also 
and thus the vice of the existing Executive Council, which, in his view, had 
consisted in the habit of recording an opinion on every important matter, would 
continue. He suggested that the Governor-General should have the disscretion 
to consult whomsoever he thought competent to give him advice on matters 
not concerning their departments. (11) - 

While in general agreement with Canning's views, Wood pointed out the 
difficulty of providing for the Government of India in the absence of the 
Governor-General. Under the existing arrangement a senior member of the 
‘Council was nominated as President who, during his absence, exercised the 
powers of the Governor-General at the meetings of the Council. (12} According 
to Sir Charles Wood, the Council at Calcutta possessed ‘all the powers necessary 
for conducting the general administration of India’. Canning maintaing that 
neither of the two plans was free from inconveniences. A Governor- 
General, on his visit, he said, would be accompanied by two or three senior 
men and that the remmining councillors or secretaries would not suffice for the 
Governor-General. He therefore -suggested that in the absence of the 
Governor-General routine matters should be disposed of in Calcutta and 
important matters sent to him. (13) 

‘As the proposed changes at the Centre would have necessitated similar 
changes in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, the Presidency Governors 
were also consulted. Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, favoured the 
retention of the councils, without which a governor, not well conversant with 
the details of administration, would be in his opinion, in the hands of the 
secretaries. He went on to say that while a governor could consult his 
councillor without giving offence to the secretary, he could not consult a 
secretary on any point submitted by another secretary, without creating 

о уљаним Furthermore the Executive Councillors eased the responsibility 
of the Governor when he had to act contrary to the orders of the Home Govern- 





(10) Canning to Wood, 30 Sept. 1859, ibid., Box No. 2. 

(H) Canning to Wood, 2 Dec. 1859, ibid. 

(12 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 85, s. 70. 

(13) Canning to Wood, 30 Sept. 1859, Wood Papers, Box No. 2. 
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ment ог had to take decision on some extra-ordinary occassions. Elphinstone 
added that the consideration of measures by the Council had been useful. In 
' view of these advantages“he pleaded for the reorganisation and not the aboli- 
tion of the Council. (14) The other Presidency Governor, Sir Charles Trevelyan 
of Madras, went the length of suggesting that Bengal should also be provided 
with a council so that the government should be strong when the proposed 
legislative council came into existence. (15) 

In 1859-60 the appointments to the vacant posts in the Executive Council 
were made on the understanding that in the event of the new plan coming into 
force the Executive Councillors would be reduced to the status of secretaries, (16) 
Bartle Frere and Cecil Beadon appear to have accepted this condition. To 
make the change palatable to Frere and Wilson, Canning suggested that they 
should retain their old salaries even as secretaries. In January 1861 the 
councillorship was offered to Sir Robert Napier on the condition that he would 
not object to the change. (17) Thus by the middle of 1860 both the Govern- 
ment of India and the Home Governments had gone quite far in the direction 
of reconstituting the Supreme Council. Even the distribution of portfolios 
had been decided upon ; Bartle Frere was to be in charge of the Home Depart- 
ment, Beadon was to have the Foreign Department, James Wilson was to 
become Finance Secretary and military secretaryship was to be given either to 
Napier or Henry Durand. (18) 

It looked pretty certain that the new plan dou come into force = soon, 
but the Trevelyan incident made Sir Charles Wood somewhat shaky. (19) The 
Supreme Council, in Canning’s absence, had stood well the charge of Treve- 
lyan, which had been made possible by the corporate character of the Council 
and the high status of the Councillors. Wood expressed doubt as to whether 
the government composed of secretaries would have faced the crimis success- 
fully. The Trevelyan incident strengthened the case for retaining the Council. 
‘I do not say’, wrote Wood, ‘that my opinion is changed, but 1 certainly am not 
confident as,to the change’. He asked Lord Canning, to consider the other 
aspects of the question, urging on him two main points; first, how to make 
a strong-looking government in the absence of the Governor-General, secondly, 
how to provide for the discharge of the duties in the event of his death. Under 
the existing system the senior member of the Council acted as Governor- 
General, who, being an old and experienced Civilian, enjoyed a certain status 
and who was also the President in Council. This made the arrangement 


(14) Elphinstone to Wood, 9 Sept. 1859; 9 Feb. 1860, ibid., Box No. 4. 

(15) Vide Wood's letter to Canning, 26 March 1861, Wood Papers, vii, 76. 

(16) Wood to Canning, 2 Sept. 1860, bid., iv, 180; Wood to Beadon, 24 Oct. 1860, 
ibid., v, 40. 

(17) Wood to Napier, 9 pe 1861, Wood Papers, vi, 36. 

(18) Canning to Wood, 7 June 1860, ibid., Box No. 2. 

James Wilson, the Finance Member, died in Aug. 1860. om 

(19) The reference is to Trevelyan’s strong criticisms of Wilson's taxation proposale in 
1860. The publication of his minute, in which he criticised the Govt. of India’s financial 
measures, led to his recall, Canning had been away on his north Indian tours fram the 
autumn of 1859 to May 1860. Trevelyan, however, succeeded Laing as Finance Member 
(1862-65). ih 
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sufficiently imposing. ‘I may be wrong’, observed Wood, ‘but it strikes me 
that, for the sake of imposing authority, a council of the headmen of all India 
will support the supreme over-ruling power, better than secretaries acting 
individually’. (20) He pointed out the diffculty of investing the secretaries 
with any corporate capacity corresponding to the Governor-General’s execu- 
tive Council. Notwithstanding the difficulties, which were likely to arise from 
the proposed change, Sir Charles Wood still remained in favour of the 
‘secretary council’. (21) 

Lord Canning was not convinced by the arguments put forward against 
the plan. To him these difficulties did not appear insurmountable. He had 
already said that in the absence of the Governor-General only routine matters 
would be disposed of in Calcutta ; all impcrtant matters were to be referred 
to him. As regards the second point, he was of the view that there would 
be no difficulty in making temporary arrangeraents in the event of the Governor- 
General's death. As his five-year term of office was due to expire in 1861, 
Canning desired that the change—which scught to concentrate responsibility 
and powers in the hands of the Governor-General—should be introduced while 
he, was still in office. He thought it would be derogatory to his reputation 
if the change, for which he had been pressing and which were based on 
his recommendations, was introduced immediately after his departure and in 
the sequel the inference might be drawn thet there had been reason for post- 
poning the change till he had left. Writing to Lord Granville, Lord President 
of the Council, Canning said, "The plain fact would stand out, not only in 
the newspapers of the day, but in history, that my departure from India had 
been chosen as the occasion for the change’. (22) He urged Granville to get 
tne Bill passed in the current session. 

The plan found little favour with the members of the СУРЕ Camel 
and it seems that their attitude, particularly that of Sir Bartle Frere, made 
Canning have second thoughts early in 186]. In his letter of 15 May 1860 . 
Frere pointed out that «ће plan would cons:derably increase the work of the 
' Governor-General and ‘make him more dependent on the India Council. He 
strongly deprecated the tendency of the йа Council interfering too much 
with the Government of India and expressed the view that under the pretence 
of increasing the powers of the Governor-General what the Council sought 
was to increase its own powers. He felt that the swifter means of communi- 
cation called for a speedy decision by the Government of India, whereas the 
change would tend to delay matters. (23) Taree months later, he again wrote 
strongly against the India Council, emphasising that ‘not a mail arrives with- 
out some fresh proof of the evil resulting ftom the misapplied energy of the 
India Council, originating measures and usuzping the functions of the Execu- 
tive Government of India. . .’ (24) He was of the view that the India Council 


was not an adequate representative of the best Indian experience. In his 
Fe E A E E АН !———ÍÀ————  —sÀ— —M— 
(20) Wood to Canning, 27 Aug. 1860, Wood Papers, iv. 62-66. 
(21) Wood to Canning, 2 Sept. 1860, Wood Pape-s, iv. 112. ; 
(22) Canning to Granville, 29 May 1860, quoted mm Fitzmaurice,’ Life of Granville, i, 378. 
(23) Frere to Wood, 15 May 1860, quoted in Martineau, Life of Bartle Frere, i. 350-51. 
(24) Frere to Wood, 8 Aug. 1860, ibid., 353. 
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minute of December 1860 he opposed апу change that tended to reduce Ње 
status either of the councillors or of the secretaries. He emphasised that what 
the Governor-General had always needed was not fewer and less respon- 
sible but more and more responsible advisers. He suggested that each 
councillor should have his own department to which he would devote his 
whole time ; and if possible, membership of the Council should be made the 
highest office in India to which one could aspire. He favoured the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners as members of the 
Council, The Governor-General’s advisers, he went on to say, should be 
men of the very best type in experience, ability and vigour. Frere saw no 
reason for the change except a small saving, which he considered bad economy. 
He even suggested councils for Bengal and the North-Western Provinces. 
Although he had expressed his views on the proposed plan much earlier, 
Frere writes in this minute that until the end of 1860 he had not seen any 
precise statement on the reorganisaion of the Supreme Council. (25) 


Cecil Beadon and Samuel Laing expressed similar views. Beadon said 
that members of the Council should be the ablest persons available in the 
public services and there should be no other office in India in the gift of the 
Governor-General to which they should look forward. All orders, he stressed, 

. should continue to be issued in the name of the Governor-General in Council. 
To ensure the independence of the Councillors, it was necessary, in his 
opinion, not to invest the Governor-General with power to appoint or remove 
them. He doubted the wisdom of placing Lieutenant-Governors above the 
Executive Councillors. In short, Beadon was strongly in favour of making the 
position of the Councillors strong, independent and highly responsible. (26) 

Samuel Laing, another member of the Council, was, too, in general agree- 
ment with Frere as to the necessity and advisability of retaining the Council. 
He argued against the introduction of any major change in the Council. The 
responsibility of conducting the business of the Indian Empire, he observed, 
should not be placed on the Governor-General alone. He feared-that in the 
appointment of secretaries, who were to replace the Councillors, their bureau- 
cratic experience rather than the weight of character and statesmanship would 
be the main consideration. ‘In short | think’, said Laing, ‘the Cabinet of 

Bord Palmerston rather than that of Louis Napoleon should be the model of 
an Indian administration’. He, however, emphasised that the Governor- 
General should possess the supreme power of taking decision, whenever he 
considered it necessary, against or without his Councillors. He, like, the 
others, stressed the need of placing departments under Councillors, reserving 
only questions of sufficient importance for consideration by the whole Council. 
His another ground for objection to reducing the status of the Councillors to 
that of secretaries lay in this that it would necessarily involve the reduction 
of the status of the latter to that of under-secretaries. Laing emphasised tha «ә 
what was needed was an increase in the power and responsibility of secretaries 
and heads of departments. He agreed with Beadon that the membership of 


(25) Frere's Minute of 29 Dec. 1860, "India Public Consultations, lxiv (1861), Prog. No. 77. 
(26) Beadon’s Minute of 26 Jan. 1861, ibid., Prog. Мо. 78. 
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the Council should not be looked upon as a stepping-stone to anything better: 
He maintained that only an executive council would, in the event of the 
Governor-General's absence. or death, be able to transact the business of 
government. A council of secretaries, he remarked, would not have success- 
fully faced the situation caused by the publication of Trevelyan's minute, 
when the Governor-General was absent. (27) 

It is clear from the above that the Councillors were in favour of retaining 
the Supreme Council, urging that it should be composed of the ablest persons 
possessed of a measure of independence and vigour. The plan which led to 
a long correspondence and was well on the way to adoption was abandoned 
in March 1861. Sir Bartle Frere, who enjoyed the confidence of Lord Canning, 
seems to have persuaded him of the inacvisability of the proposed reform. 

` He told Canning that, with a council, the Governor-General would find bim- 
self in a stronger position to resist the pressure of the Secretary of State and 
thé India Council than with secretaries. (28) It was further argued that, in 
the absence of a Council, he would have more work to do and become more 
dependent on the Home Government. The increasing interference of the India 
Council in the affairs of the Government of India seems to have been an 
important factor in leading to a change in Canning's views. What he now 
wanted was legal authority to establish rules for transaction of business by’ 
the Council. In March 1861 Sir Charles Wood gave his approval to Canning's 
new proposals for the retention of the Executive Council and the division of 
work among the Councillors. (29) Subsequently, the Indian Councils Act of 
1861 authorised the Governor-General ‘to make rules and orders for the more 
convenient ‘transaction of business in the said Council’. (30) 

Thus the plan for the abolition of the- Supreme Council, which had been 
accepted by the Governor General, the Secretary of State and the India 
Council, was dropped early in 1861 and tke essential character of the Execu- 
tive Council, save for the introduction of an Indian element, remained un- 


changed well until the departure of the British from India. 


(27) Laing's Minute of 28 Jan. 1861, India Public Consultations, lxiv (1861), Prog. No. 79 
(28) See Cambridge History of India, vi, 228; Cambridge Shorter History of India, bas 
(29) Wood to Canning, 26 March 1861, Wood Papers, vii, 74. 

(30) 24-25 Vict., c. 67, s. 8. 





Memories of Bum Bum. 


T may sound strange but nevertheless it is true. that although Dum Dum 
7“ has played an interesting and, | dare say, an important role in the history 
of Bengal and India as a whole, no mention is made in the Guide Books on 
Calcutta and its environments published from time to time, except perhaps 
for a passing reference to Dum Dum. 


To the casual visitor passing through Dum Dum, ‘it is just another suburb 
of Calcutta, India’s largest city. But, if one spares some time to go round 
this interesting little township, there would be revealed many places of histori- 
cal interest and with romantic background, and yet others whose past is 
shrouded in mystery.- Some of the best known spots are Dum Dum House 
(or Clive House as it is known today), the old Ammunition Factory building, 
Outram Institute, the Bengal Artillery Monument, St. Stephen's Church, the 
Corinthian Pillar erected in memory of Colonel Thomas Deane Pearse, the 
old guns of Dum Dum, which are in evidence almost everywhere, some of 
them covered with shrubbery, and a number of old bungalows over a century 
old, all having some interesting tale or anecdote connected with their colour- 
ful past. ў 

Ever since the advent of Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah as the ruler of Bengal, 
when Dum Dum was a mere insignificant village surrounded by jungle, and 
that of Clive, Dum Dum began to come into the limelight of Bengal history. 
With the arrival of the old Bengal Artillery on the scene in 1775, Dum Dum 
assumed more importance, later to emerge as a famous cantonment, the 
growth of which forms a romantic tale. It would bê recalled that it was 
from an employee of the Ammunition Factory in Dum Dum that the story 
of the greased cartridge spread like wild fire ;all over the country to light 
the spark of 1857. Here in Dum Dum also, was produced the once dreaded 
Dum-Dum bullet. In its heyday, Dum Dum became a cynosure of social life 
for the elite of Calcutta. Due to absence of a proper book bringing Dum Dum 
into the limelight, today except for being noted as a busy airport, this 
interesting place has unfortunately been allowed to fade into the background. 

The early history of Dum Dum seems obscure. It derives its name from 
the elevated mound, called Dam-Damma or Dumma-Dumma lying south of 
the old cantonment, on which stands the fort-like Clive House, formerly known 
as Dum Dum House, regarding which first mention is made by Robert Orme, 
author of the “‘History of-the War in Bengal". When Lieutenant-Colorti® 
Robert Clive marched at the head of the East India Company's troops through 
Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah’s camp at Sealdah on the morning of the 8th February 
1757 in a dense fog, he crossed the Dum Dum Road and came across the 
mound and the building on top of it. 
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What is the origin of the word 'dam-damma'? According to H. E. A. 
Cotton, it is of Persian extraction and means a mound or elevated battery. 
In modern Hindustani, ‘dam’ pronounced with a soft 'd' means breath, and 
'dam lena' means to take breath, or idiomatically speaking, to have rest. 
Hence, 'dam-damma' could mean a resting place, a contention supported by 
the fact that in olden times the mound is said to have been a rendezvous 
where robbers and highwaymen, after their nefarious activities in the region 
surrounding, collected together for a respite and meanwhile to divide their loot 
‘and booty. | 

"There has been a local tradition existing since time immemorial that the 
mound was the creation and work of a spirit, who Ъш it in a single night. : 
There is also a local belief that the mound and its environments are haunted, 
& point firet stated by Bishop Reginald Heber, the Protestant missionary, in 
his diary of 1823 known as "Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Part 
of India" : "The lower storey and the mound are said to be of some antiquity 
where so many agents of destrucHon ‘are always at work. Local tradition 
says that this mound was thrown up by a spirit in a single night and to this ` 
day the house and grounds have the reputation of being haunted." As a 
point of interest it may be mentioned that as recently as the mid-1950s 
when І personally visited Dum Dum House, the building on the mound, the 
belief that the place was haunted still persists among the local inhabitants, 
although none of them could recall any concrete instance of spiritual pheno- 
mena having been experienced by either residents of the area in.the past or 
by themselves. However, 1 do not think that the local Bengalis really worry 
about this old belief, but hke any other superstitious folk just believe in it, 
that is all to it. 

Although the exact date of Portuguese establishment in Bengal is unknown, 
most historians generally set the date as 1537, when Admiral Sampayo entered 
the river Hooghly with nine vessels in aid of Emperor Mahmud, who being 
hard pressed by Shershah had requested the Portuguese in Goa for help. 
Though Sampayo had arrived rather late for the purpose, Mahmud permitted 
the Portuguese to establish a factory. | i 

To protect their interests, Admiral Sampayo constructed a quadrangular 
fort at Gholaghat (later corrupted into Hooghly) somewhat midway between 
the present Jubilee Bridge and Hooghly Jail. Some traces of this old Lusi- 
tanian stronghold are still visible in the bed of the river and attract the 
curiosity of many a traveller. It would appear that the Portuguese did not 
confine their activity solely to their factory as there is evidence to show that 
they may have ventured up the river Hooghly. It is strange but true that 
the old cemetery at Dum Dum in the vicinity of the bungalow known as, 
Number 5, The Mall, Dum Dum contains ancient tombs bearing Portuguese 
inscriptions on their memorial stones, many of which have since disappeared, 

> о the homes of the local inhabitants and used as implements for grinding 
curry ! 

The Regimental Journal of the Buffs, called ‘The Dragon”, dated the 
30th April 1869, makes‘ reference to the laying out of Dum Dum cantonment 
which ''was quite a family arrangement. Each officer in the Regiment selected 
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his own plot, and Colonel Duff marked it out for him. Thus we find the 
old names associated with early possession of the bungalows: Duff, Pearse, 
Horsford Hardwick, Hind, Pollock, Sweney, Smith, Stone, Ochterloney, 
Popham, D'Oyly etc." The above is supplemented by another reference in 
“I'm Ninety Five", Journal of the 2nd Battalion of the Sherwood Foresters, 
dated the lat October 1886, thus: "About 1775 the pleins to the North and 
East of the present Cantonment were first marked out by Colonel Duff, and 
Dum Dum became the headquarters of the Bengal Artillery and so renamed 
until 1853 a period of seventy years, when they were removed to Meerut as 
being more central."' 

The construction of the barracks for the men followed quite some time 
later. Actually it took almost fifty years for the cantonment to take shape, 
and it is on record that until accommodation was made available, the Bengal 
Artillery used to come out to Dum Dum to practise on the plain, on which 
occasion the officers made themselves comfortable in Clive House, while the 
men pitched camp in its grounds. The new barracks were sited so as to con- 
tain a fine square. They were made of identical design and structure, and 
were double-storeyed. Originally there were four barracks, but today only 
three remain, viz., Numbers 1, 2 and 4. Number 3 was demolished long ago, 
and four smaller buildings erected on its site. The barracks were tumed 
into a jail in 1935 or 1936, housing prisoners instead of soldiers who stayed 
in them before, except that Number 4 Barrack is now a hospital block, 

In the centre of the old. barrack square there was a flagstaff at the base 
of which there was a “a very handsome old bronze gun which was probably 
left in or near Dum Рип. Ьу Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah when he retreated from 
the vicinity of Calcutta, and which bears unmistakable marks of having been 
in'a very hot corner in some old hard fought action." Quite close to the west 
of the barracks was a large tank, around which the local traders built shops 
to cater the needs of British aoldiery in the cantonment. Aptly enough, 
this‘shopping centre came to be known as the Gora Baar, which originally 
comprised two long rows of shop-houses running along a narrow road, known 
today as Station Road. І 

Although the origin of the old Bengal Artillery dates back to 1749, it 
was not until 1775 that its headquarters were moved to Dum Dum. As the 
cantonment grew in size, other buildings were erected to provide officers, 
messes and the soldiers’ canteen. The long single-storeyed building next door 

to St. Stephen’s Church was the first officers’ mess of the old Bengal Artillery 
' Regiment and rémained so for over fifty years.- Fairey Hall was similarly 
used by the officers of the 2nd Derbyshire Regiment some time later. Another 
famous building was the officers’ club in the old Horsford bungalow. As in 
most other cantonments in India at the time, a Masonic Lodge was also built. 
This building may still be seen on Jail Road. It was once a fine edifice of e 
attractive design and structure, complete wih underground chambers used for 
the secret ceremonies for which the Masons have long been famous, but 
today it stands in a rather dilapidated state. 

In the old days when the officers’ club was housed in Horsford Bungalow, 
there used to be an interesting story attached to it. А cantonment rule then 
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existed whereby lights in the cantonment area had to be put out at a fixed 
time. The officers to a man objected to the rule, and soon managed to get 
themselves exempted by having their club building delineated outside the 
cantonment limits. 

In 1853, the headquarters of the old Bengal Artillery moved over to Meerut. 
Seven years later, the officers’ mess vacated by them was purchased by the 
Government, who converted it into an institute and reading room for officers 
and soldiers and named it the Outram Institute, as a memorial to Sir James 


- Outram. As such, the place provided a good means of diversion for the 


soldiers who made better use of the canteen than the reading room. As 


. liquor was very cheap in those good old days, it flowed freely in the hall of 


the canteen. The situation soon began to give anxiety to the authorities, who 
decided to increase the-price of beer and rum sold in the canteen with the 
ultimate object that the higher price of these two commodities would -restrict 
the quantity consumed by the soldiers. This step was misunderstood by 
the soldiers and the atmosphere might have grown worse but for the fact that 
the authorities soon gave a very tactful reply which satisfied the soldiers. 

The following extract from a news item which appeared in The Statesman, 
dated the 25th June 1879, will provide interesting reading: 


“There seems to be some misunderstanding in the public mind regard- 
ing the system on which the canteens of the Bengal Army are conducted. 
In the Madras Presidency a free canteen, i.e., a canteen in which a 
sober soldier can obtain as much beer as he likes, has been for some 
time the rule. The price of beer ia raised under this system to four 
annas a quart, to protect the State from increased loss by increased 
consumption. The price of rum has also been raised to two annas, and 
is only issued in half drams, so there is no longer, under this system, 
any ‘issue’ of rum. ЈЕ can be obtained at any reasonable hour the 
soldier wishes, and thus the temptation to drink the ‘allowance’ 
is lessened. This system is being introduced gradually into all regiments 
and batteries in Bengal and Bombay as they arrived in India, and may 

_ also be adopted by Commanding Officers whose men are under the old 
rules, should they so desire. As a matter of fact many have adopted 
the new system.” 


q 2 

An old-timer of Dum Dum told me that in 1926, the institute building was 
used by the Dum Dum Club, and a few years later it was taken over by the. 
Bengal Flying Club which occupied it for the duration of its activities in Dum 
Dum, To-day, this famous edifice is utilised to accommodate the jail staff 
and their families. 2l 

Some of the old bungalows in Dum Dum have queer tales about them, 
qne being about Number 29, Jessore Road, whose original owner and resident 
was Captain Thomas D'Oyly. In 1833, proceeding on furlough to Australia, 
Captain D'Oyly accompanied by his wife and two young sons sailed from 
Calcutta in the barque "Charles Eaton”, which was wrecked en route in the 
Torres Straits. All aboard were reported lost except D'Oyly's younger son 
called Charles, who was adopted by the cannibals of Murray's Island, The 
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story further related that the young D'Oyly later succeeded his uncle in the 

- baronetcy and became a major-general in the Indian Army. Romantic as it 
may sound, on investigation this tale was found to be without basis as Captain 
D'Oyly's sons were actually called George and William. 

There are a number of old guns at various places in Dum Dum. There 
are two at the entrance of the present Gun and Shell Factory, two which 
form the posts of the main gate of a bungalow opposite this factory, two at 
the crossing of Jessore Road and Jail Road, two on Pollock Avenue, and others 
elsewhere. Then, there are twelve (incidentally of two distinct types) around 
the Bengal Artillery Monument. Such guns can also be seen just outside the 
perimeter of the old cemetery along the main Jessore Road, apart from the 
places already stated above. The guns at the entrance of the Gun and Shell 
Factory were probably sited there in 1846 when the factory was built, while 
those around the Bengal Artillery Monument date back to 1844. 

. "The two guns forming the posts of the-main gate of the bungalow opposite 
the factory were brought to their present site in recent years. In 1939, when 
the bungalow was built, these guns lay on either side of the main Jessore Road 
nearby. The owner of this bungalow is said to have procured the guns with 
the permission of the cantonment authorities. Since the guns were too heavy 
to be lifted by a few labourers, he employed twenty Oriya labourers to have 
the guns dug out and remove them to their present location. They are 
indeed beautiful pieces of curio. Не told me that the base of the guns is 
about four feet below the ground level. Of fine steel, the guns are in excel- 
lent condition and without rust to this day, despite their age of over a century. 
As a point of interest the owner mentioned to me that when he built his house 
in 1939, there were two artificial hillocks situated to the south of his house. 
The depression between these hillocks, which had been constructed by artillery 
personnel, was used by the British for testing gunpowder in the old days, when 
they ran the Ammunition Factory. He was given a contract by the military 
authorities to demolish them. He therefore built a kiln nearby and completed 
the: demolishing by making bricks out of the earth obtained from the hillocks, 
a venture from which he made a sizable profit. Later, he bought the land 
around the hillocks’ site, and constructed a two-storeyed bungalow. 

He also mentioned in passing that the tank between his house and The 
Mall was once in use for chemical washing, when the Ammunition Factory 
produced the old and notorious Dum Dum bullets. The tank was then known 
as Magazine Talao. In recent times, he had obtained authority to cultivate 
fish in the tank. There is a much smaller tank immediately to the south of 
his bungalow. The chhota tank is connected to the old Magazine Talao by 
means of a tunnel. This small tank was also used by the British at the 
Ammunition Factory. He told me that an old contractor once related to him 
a rather fantastic tale that if the small tank was dug further he might find old 
types of pistols and guns. He actually laughed at the idea for he said tht 
the old contractor's tale is far from reliable. Thus the mystery of the old 
weapons under the chhota tank still exists. Е 

Returning to the subject of the old guns, there are some on mountings. 
There are four of them in a vegetable garden opposite the Dum Dum Jail, 
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and one at Alexander Lodge in the Gora Bazar area of Dum Dum. A very 
interesting lot comprising:three large guns lay in a hangar at the airport. | was 
told by an aeronautical engineer working in this hangar that since the guns 
had been found too heavy to be lifted by the biggest crane then available, | 
at the airport, there was no alternative for the authorities but to build the . 
hangar round the guns! It is evident that the guns had been there for а 
very long time. On closer inspection, I found that there are inscriptions on 
the guns dating back to the early 19th century. The guns bear the name 
of Messrs. T. Murphy, -presumably the makers of the guns. It may be surmised 
that these historic pieces have been here since the days when the old Bengal 
Artillery practised shooting there during the training season. According to 
R. C. Stemdale, "The Cantonment and Station of Dum Dum were not 
established until nearly fifty years later, but the Bengal Artillery used to come 
out to Dum Dum to practise on the plain, when the officers used to occupy 
the old building (Clive House), while the men were encamped in the grounds.” 


A few years ago (about the years 1955-56), Í understand that the above- 
mentioned guns were somehow removed to their present location, near the 
main porch of the Terminal Building of Calcutta Airport, by the civil aviation 
authorities stationed there. In recent months | had brought these guns to the 
notice of General J. N.- Chaudhuri, the GOC-in-C of Southern Command, 
who I believe has set the ball rolling to acquire these beautiful pieces of 
antiquity for the Army, 

While going through Bengal Past and Present, Volume IV, July-December 
1909, some time ago, | came across the following most interesting reference 
on page 611 :— ~ d 

""There is a Trophy Gun in the grounds of the Ammunition Factory Insti- 
tute of the following description : 


Trophy Gun, Believed to have been captured at Plassey. 
. Length over all, 14’ 10" 
From breech motilding to muzzle, 13’ 6! 
Diameters: base ring 30.35”, muzzle moulding '23.5" 
Reinfree 18’, from breech moulding 28.8", 17 behind trunnions 25! 5" 
Chase |” in front of trunnions 24" 
Neck 20/, trunnions & 
Bore 9.027, length of bore 12.87 
Calibre 92 pr., weight 1034 tons 
-The bore is lined with % inch iron bars placed longitudinally and screwed 


with square brass screws, bearing the inscriptions: 


On breach:—"In the 18th year of reign, this gun was cast in 
Fort Assiri (Agra) in the time of Миша Dass, son of Namjee."' 
Above trunnions:— Abdul Zuffardin Muhamad Amrezi, Bahadur 
~ Alumgir Badshah Gazi. 1085 (A.H., A.D. 1668)." 

It stood in the Barrack Square and was removed to its present position 
in 1907. The carriage is an exact reproduction of that in existence 
when the gun was moved, which was destroyed by white ants. The gun is 
known as the Plassey Gun, but the authority for its title is doubtful.” 
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That the above-mentioned gun was once situated in the Barrack Square 
(which presently forms the open space in the centfe of Dum Dum Jail), is 
supported by a reference available in the Journal of the 2nd Battalion of the 
Sherwood Foresters, "I'm Ninety Five", dated the Ist Octobed 1886: "Dum 
Dum possesses a fine barrack square surrounded by airy two-storeyed barracks. 
The centre of the square is occupied by a very handsome old bronze gun which 
was probably left in or near Dum Dum by the Nawab Siraj-ud-dowlah when 
he retreated from the vicinity of Calcutta, and which bears unmistakable marks 
· of having been in a very hot corner in some old hard fought action." 

As everyone now knows, the Plassey Gun is no more in Dum Dum. In 
response to a query by the writer of this article, the Superintendent of the 
Reading Room at the British Museum, London, in his letter dated the 9th 
july 1954, replied, "I have been been in touch with the staff of the Imperial 
War Museum about the present location of the cannon which stood in the 
grounds of the ammunition factory at Dum Durn and they say that they have 
no evidence that it was ever brought to England. They suggest that the only 
person who is likely to be able to assist you in this search is the Director of 
Artillery at СНО, Delhi." I am sure that readers would be further interested 
to know that a query sent by me to the latter brought the reply that no informa- 
tion was available in that office, and thus, the present whereabouts of the 
Plassey Gun remain to be discovered. It is to be wondered whether the office 
of the Director of Artillery has since made any effort to ascertain any further 
information about this gun which may turn out to be-of utmost historical value 
and well worth preserving in a suitable location: An organised search in all 
cantonments all over the country by the antiquarians among officers of the 
Army, especialy the gunners, may yield results. 

Situated hardly a stone's throw from the main Dum Dum-Jessore Road 
and adjacent to the Gun and Shell Factory in Dum Dum, stands the Bengal 
Artillery Monument. Actually it lies on Monument Road, a more or less 
kutcha track connecting the main highway to The Malle which was once the 
pride of the cantonment but now exists in a dilapidated condition. The 
monument, resembling a cenotaph, stands‘nearly 100 feet high. Working 
from the ground upwards it consists of a square pedestal, a cubical block, a 
cylindrical column and a minaret topped with a symmetrical steel structure. 
From a distance, the monument looks rather like a lighthouse. 

When it was constructed, a dignified enclosure was provided with guns 
as posts at the four corners and the two entrances. Looking along any side, 
one observes four guns in a row. On the east and west sides, entrances were 
sited for the purpose of facilitating military ceremonials. The steel chains 
which once linked the guns round the enclosure were lying loose (as far back 
as 1954) all over the ground. These guns, which are of about four inch 
calibre, are reminiscent of those used in India in the first half of Ње I%h. 
century. The fact that they have weathered over a century of wind and rain 
bespeaks of the excellence of their steel composition. They are about ten 
feet long and well dug into the ground, above which only four feet are visible. 
On the top of each corner gun, an iron lamp-stand of attractive design and 
crowned with a cagelike structure provided for housing oil lamps was erected. 
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The tops of these lamp-stands were about ten feet above the ground. Simple 
but dignified in shape, they were similar to those in vogue in 19 century 
England. Only one or two lamp-stands exist to-day, the rest having dis- 
appeared as.a result of vandalism. 

Both the grey marble tabloids are.in good condition to this day, the 
inscriptions on them being quite clear despite the scratches made on them by 
idle passersby. Due to absence of maintenance for many years, the plaster at 
the edges has become weak. When the writer tried to remove a shrub in 
order to photograph the eastern tabloid, the plaster easily came off with the 
roots. According to the inscription, the tabloids were supplied by Messrs. 
Holmes, Sculptors, in 1844. Incidentally, Holmes & Co. were also the publishers 
and authors of that valuable but now scarce book "The Bengal Obituary, or 
a Record to Perpetuate the Memory of Departed Worth", published in 1848, 
when their office used to be at 39, Cossitollah, .Calcutta, While the eastern 
tabloid simply states the roll of honour of Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Gunners (the list comprising 6 Sergeants, 6 Corporals, 11 Bombardiers, 2 Rough 
Riders, 2 Farriers, 3 Trumpeters and 66 Gumners), the western tabloid bears 
the following most interesting inscription: 


“TO THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN THOMAS NICHOLL, LIEUT. 
CHARLES STEWART, SERGEANT M. MULHALL AND THE NON- 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE IST TROOP, IST 
BRIGADE, BENGAL HORSE ARTILLERY, WHO FELL IN THE 
PERFORMANCE OF THEIR DUTY DURING THE INSURRECTION 
AT, AND RETREAT FROM CABUL IN THE MONTHS OF NOVEM- 
BER AND DECEMBER, 1841 AND JANUARY, 1842, ON "WHICH 
OCCASION OF UNPRECEDENTED TRIAL OFFICERS AND MEN 
UPHELD IN THE MOST NOBLE MANNER THE. CHARACTER OF 
THE REGIMENT TO WHICH THEY BELONGED THIS GALLANT 
BAND' FORMED THE OLDEST TROOP IN THE BENGAL ARTIL- 
LERY. IT HAD PREVIOUSLY BEEN DISTINGUISHED ON 
NUMEROUS OCCASIONS HAVING SERVED IN EGYPT, THE 
MAHRATTA AND NEPAUL WARS, AND IN.AVA. ALSO' TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE UNDERMENTIONED OFFICERS OF THE ARTIL- 
LERY'LIEUT. CHARLES-ALEXANDER GREEN WHO PERISHED 
IN COMMAND OF A DETAIL OF SHAH SOOJAH'S MOUNTAIN 
TRAIN AND WHOSE GALLANT CONDUCT EMULATED THAT: 
OF HIS COMRADES LIEUT. RICHARD MAULE WHO WAS KILLED 
IN THE OUTBREAK OF THE INSURRECTION IN NOVEMBER, 
1844, AND LIEUT. ALEXANDER CHRISTIE KILLED IN THE 
KHYBER PASS ON THE RETURN OF THE VICT ORIOUS ARMY 

«UNDER THE COMMAND OF MAJ.-GEN. SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, 
G. C, B. OF THE BENGAL ARTILLERY. THIS COLUMN IS 
ERECTED BY THE REGIMENT AS A TRIBUTE OF ADMIRATION, 
REGARD AND REGRET. FORTIS CADERE CEDERE. МОМ POTEST. 


1844. HOLMES & CO. SCT." 
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The Bengal Artillery Monument was sited in this particular location 
because it was right opposite facing the officers’ mess of the Bengal Artillery, 
then housed in the building later known as Outram Institute. As would be 
observed today, this building is used for accommodating the staff of the 
Dum Dum Jail. From the main entrance of the mess, the monument presented 
an imposing sight. When the Ammunition Factory was being constructed in 
1846, the proposed main entrance would have obscured ‘the above-mentioned 
beautiful view. There was a protest from the officers of the Bengal Artillery, 
on account of which the authorities decided not to build the proposed main 
entrance. They altered the same to be built at an angle to the Jessore Road. 
This was satisfactory to all concerned, because the resulting view from the 
officers’ mess, though not so good as previously, did not obscure the monument 
from view. 


As may be observed today, the beauty, of the monument and its surround- 
ings has been marred by lack of proper maintenance. The plaster has been 
worn off at several places. Of late, even a pipal tree has taken root more 
than half-way up the column. Mildew covers the major part of this colunin, 
disfiguring its appearance. Cracks are visible at some places. The atmosphere 
around the monument is often fouled, its north side being frequently used as 
a urinal by passersby, while refuse is collected in a large dustbin near the 
south-east corner of the monument. 

Despite the above, the Bengal Artillery Monument із quite a centre of 
attraction, especially during the summer. Children of the folks in the neighbour- 
hood come here to play in the evening, attended by their chaperones, who 
park the: perambulators in random fashion near the steps. Vendors passing 
by unload their wares here, to have a respite and enjoy a smoke undisturbed. 
During the afternoons, the wearied utilise the landings of the monument as 
a haven for a peaceful siesta after their mid-day meal. On the lighter side of 
life, the monument provides a convenient retreat to the lgve-lorn in the vicinity 
after dusk. , 

Though «ће date. of the main gate of the Ammunition Factory at Dum 
Dum is 1846, the Ordnance Department was established much earlier. A 
reference dated the 4th April 1824 in the Old Dum Dum Registers, opened 
in 1818, records the name of John Watson, a Conductor of Ordnance who 
served in Dum Dum. A subsequent entry dated the 21st January 1826 
mentions Watson as an Assistant Commissary. Another reference states that 
Captain Thomas D'Oyly of the Bengal Artillery was Deputy Commissary of 
Ordnance in 1828. It may be recalled that this Captain D'Oyly and his family 
were involved in the wreck of the 'Charles Eaton' in the Torres Straits in 
1834. It would not be incorrect to surmise, therefore, that the Ordnance 
Department was set up in Dum Dum about 1824. ү\ = 

The year 1818 is important from a historical point of view, because till 
then St. John’s Church in Calcutta was the Parish Church of Dum Dum, 
then part of the Fort William Garrison. Till 1818, the burial registers include 
the name of three Conductors and one Assistant Commissary, the first Conductor 
having been buried in Calcutta in 1778. Little appears to be available about 
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the Factory from 1830 to 1846, except that Lieutenant (later Major-General) 
Vincent Eyre of the Bengal Artillery, who arrived in Dum Dum in 1829, 
accompanied the Cabul Force as Deputy Commissary in 1839, and that "ап 
old’ native claims to have worked in the ‘magazine’ in 1842." 


The Alipore records for 1846 state that there was a case regarding the 
“land for the Cartridge.Factory at Dum Dum." In 1847, a Lieutenant Young 
granted a certificate to a clerk in the Ordnance Manufacturing Depot named 
Rai Gokul Chandra Siriha Bahadur, whose son later served as a head clerk of 
the Factory as late as 1909. In the St. Stephen's Church at Dum Dum, there - 
is a plaque to the memory of Captain William Oliver Young, son of Dr. Henry 
Young (one time Presidency Surgeon), who was a Commisary of Ordnance 
at Ajmer at the time of his death on the 6th June 1843. Since the plaque 
was erected by Captain Young's friends and admierrs in Dum Dum, it is 
possible that he served here before going to Ajmer, and was a relative of the 
above-mentioned Lieutenant Young, probably a brother. 


In 1846 the Factory comprised four sections of Ordnance namely the Topi 
Khana, Mangal Koti, Lohar Khana and the Magazine. The Topi Khana, 
actually the old Cap Factory, was reputed to have been built originally as 
"five's cout" by a Major LeRoux about the time of the Lahore war. Its 
conversion to Topi Khana may have occurred when the flint and steel were 
abolished, although “‘quill friction tubes were nrade before caps." Captain 
Sitwell of the Royal Artillery records that the cap-making contrivances were 
small hand presses and that the motive power was "derived from a big. wheel, 
turned by two men, which was fitted’ with a leather belt." In 1850, cap 
composition was procured from Entally in Calcutta, then made on the west 
bank of the Hooghly opposite to Cossipore. About 1857, a man was engaged 
on twenty-five rupees per month to make it at the Topi Khana. Captain 
Sitwell adds that “сар composition was always brought to Dum Dum at 
night, never in the. day time", but does not state the reason for this queer 
procedure, 


The brass foundry and pattern shed, popularly known as the Mangal Koti, 
was situated to the south of the old Cap Factory. Here, small brass guns 
and pistols were fashioned and others repaired. Similar weapons may be 
seen today at the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. The blacksmith shop, called 
the Lohar Khana, where mainly gun wheels were made was situated to the 
east of the old Cap Factory. Simple gun carriages were also repaired -therein. 
"During the period when the above-mentioned ‘‘five’s court” existed, the Lohar 
Khana was adjacent to the old post office within the Factory. 


The Magazine was an L-shaped double-storeyed affair, where the old 
Small Arms greased cartridges of parchment paper were made. While the 
ground floor housed an armoury, the upper storey comprised garrison cells 
and store-rooms. There was also a cellar used as a gun part of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery. Small Arms cartridges were made in the verendahs, eina 
also, young officers of the Artillery were trained ‘їп the preparation of war- 
stores." A butt also existed in the Magazine where a Bullock Battery used 
to practise. 
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According to an old Indian employee of the Factory in 1850 Captain 
Beazely was in charge of the Factory, but there was a Captain 'Lalu' (? Barlow) 
who once held charge of the Magazine for some time. 


In 1853, the headquarters of the Artillery were moved to ‘‘Meerut as being 
central", because Dum Dum was considered unsuitable for that purpose any 
longer. With this change, the cantonment became a storehouse for Small 
Arms Ammunition. A new musketry school was opened for providing training ` 
in the use of the newly introduced Enfield Rifle. By 1856, greased cartridges 
gained notoriety. How far these were responsible for lighting the spark of the 
1857 revolt is given in more than one version. Before 1856, Indian units were 
armed with a ‘double-grooved rifle, ‘the Brown Bess, the cartridges for which 
were greased and covered with. paper, regarding which there had been no 
suspicion. These weapons were ‘later replaced by the Enfield Rifle, the 
ammunition for which was sent from England. When this arrangement ceased, 
it was replenished with cartridges made in the Ordnance Factories at Meerut, 
Calcutta and Dum Dum. ‘Apart from preservation, grease was also necesssary 
for lubrication of cartridges. 


It seems that the Ordnance authorities ordered for a supply of tallow, 
without taking the precaution of specifying the fat composition of it. Malleson, 
whose record, of the 1857 revolt was first published in 1864, when memories 
were still fresh, admits the use of the cow-fat as an ‘‘over-sight, for it would 
have been easy to enter into a contract for a supply of sheep and goats’ fat, 
to which there would not have been the same objections." Не also states 
that no pig-fat was then used in the tallow. Incidentally, this tallow was 
supplied by Gangadhar Bannerji & Co. to the Fort William Arsenal, under a · 
contract for two years with effect from the [5th August, 1856. The contract 
described it as "Grease Tallow” at two annas per pound. Colonel Augustus 
Abbott, then [nspector-General of Ordnance with headquarters at lshapore, 
records that quite often, grease and tallow were supplied as separate items. For 
instance, an indent on the above-mentioned contractor includes "Grease , А 
For Ammunition Purposes. Tallow of the purest kind . . . . (For, greasing 
composition for Minie rifle ammunition)" However, later indents show these 
items as just. "Grease", or 1ess often as ‘“Tallow’’ with the added remark 
"Required for Arsenal purposes." 


In mid-January 1857, an incident of far-reaching consequences occurred 
at Dum Dum, in the vicinity of the Ammunition Factory : ..... a low caste 
Lascar, or Magazine man meeting a high caste Sipahi in the Cantonment, 
asked him for a drink of water from his lotah. The Brahman at once replied 
with an objection on the score of caste, and was tauntingly told that caste 
was nothing, that high caste and low caste would soon be all the same, as 
cartridges smeared with beef-fat and hog's lard were being made for the 
Sipahis at the Depots, and would soon be in general use throughout the army.” " 
This story soon spread to everyone in the cantonment. Since the cartridges 
had to be bitten off before use, the Sipahi was shocked because 


"the contamination was to be brought to his very lips ; it was not merely 
to be touched, it was to be eaten and absorbed into his very being. ... 
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It was not a suggestion, an inference, a probability, but a demonstrative 
fact, so complete in its naked truth, that no exaggeration could have 

. helped it. Like the case of the leathern head-dress, which had convulsed 
Southern India half a century before, it appealed to the strongest feelings 
of the Mohammadan and the Hindu." 


The English were quick on the uptake. On hearing the story, Lieutenant 
Wright, commander of the 70th Sipahis detachment at Dum Dum, brought the 
incident to the ‘notice of the commandant of the Musketry Depot on the 22nd 
January 1857. On the day following, another officer, Major Bontein, reported 
it to the commanding officer of Dum Dum, who in turn informed the General - 
commanding the Presidency Division. After satisfying himself regarding the 
incident, and obtaining the Governor-General's approval, the General gave 
instructions to all officers to calm the minds of Indian soldiers at Dum Dum 
and elsewhere. The Adjutant-General of the Army at Meerut was also directed 
"to issue all cartridges free from grease, and to allow the Sipahis to apply 
with their own hands suitable mixture they might prefer." Meanwhile, the 
Inspector-General of Ordnance immendiately contacted Major Bontein, instructor 
of the Dum Dum Musketry School, who confirmed that until then the suspected 
cartridges had not been issued to Indian soldiers, either at Dum Dum or other 
stations in the Presidency Division. It is on record, however, that although 
the laboratory work on the greased cartridges was done at Dum Dum, they 
were sent to the Fort William Arsenal, whence they were distributed to units, 
including those at Dum Dum. Feeling relieved, Colonel Augustus Abbott 
issued a circular on the 29th January 1857, laying down that only tallow of 
sheep or goats’ fat was to be issued to Indian soldiers. 


Bad news, it is said, spreads quickly. The incident at Dum Dum was no 
exception. In those days, for some reason, any news detrimental to English 
prestige got added momentum. The old days of confidénce of Indian soldiers 
in their’ English offcers had come down to a low ebb. That was obviously 
why the Brahman Sipahi refrained from directly reporting the incident to 
his superiors, who would have assuredly carried out an on the spot inquiry. 


What were the consequences of the incident at Dum Dum? The story 
of the notorious cartridges spread to other cantonments like lightning as it 
were.. It was turning respect for the English into hatred. In Barrackpore, the 
Sipahis in a fit of rage burnt down the telegraph office, which was followed 
by similar acts from then onwards, not only in Barrackpore but also in other 
stations even as far as 100 miles away. Evidently, since the flare-up was 
sudden, official. steps to stem the tide of the revolt proved of little avail. 
Instead, it spread rapidly, and’ temporarily it was completely out of hand. 
The full record of events during 1857 is too long to be included here, and in 
any case, beyond the scope of this article. The result of the suppression of 
the revolt and the bloodshed that ensued. left a bitter taste in the mouth on 
both sides. The common man, worried about his daily bread, was glad when 
peace reigned again. The next fifteen years were spent in the consolidation 
of British power, and reconstruction. Ways and means were being tried to 
-restore British prestige. Dum Dum's importance as a cantonment increased. 
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More English troops were stationed here, and with their arrival, social functions 
also increased. Dum Dum soon became the cynosure for the elite of Calcutta, 
who came here to spend many a pleasant evening or week-end in the gay 
atmosphere. V 

Reconstruction of the Ammunition Factory at Dum Dum commenced only 
in 1870, when the following buildings were erected with its premises; “A” 
and "С" Sections, parts of “L” Section, the old gate, and finally the train 
lines. The old gate south of the Factory used to lie right across the main 
thoroüghfare (presumably the old Jessore Road). Due to this, a new road had 
to be built in front of this gate, passing by the Bengal Artillery Monument, 
and right round the back of the Factory. Today, this road is a kutcha track 
known as Monument Road. 

For quite some time, an old post office existed within the precincts of 

the Factory. One of the postmasters was a Mr. Willinms, who had previously 
served on the staff of the Artillery officers’ mess until it closed down in 1853. 
The mess, it may be recalled was later copverted into Outram Institute, the 
_imposing building lying opposite the Factory across the Jessore Road. The 
old post office was later converted into an Annealing House. Where the 
post office was shifted to is not stated. It is reliably understood that it once 
existed in Number |, Monument Road which faces the Bengal Artillery 
Monument, and presently houses the Dum Dum Telephone Exchange. 
` Behind the above-mentioned building was the Magazine Talao, a water- 
tank stretching between Jessore Road and The Mall. It was used for chemical 
washing when the Factory manufactured the notorious Dum Dum bullets. In 
recent years, the tank was partitioned with a bund in between through which 
runs a tunnel. As may be seen today, both these tanks are utlised for fish 
cultivation. Once there stood on the western edge of the tank two hillocks, 
built by the old artillery for the purpose of testing gunpowder. Just before 
the World War II, the artillery and Factory authorities decided that the hillocks 
were not. required, and the work of demolishing them was given to a local 
contractor. He erected a kiln nearby, where he had thé bricks made out of 
the earth from the hillocks. , 

The old perimeter wall of the Magazine Talao has long since become 
dilapidated, while its south bank has been used as a dhobie ghat which serves 
the local people quite well. About 25 years ago a contractor of Dum Dum 
told the present owner of the tank that, in the days gone by several old types 
of guns and pistols were thrown into the Magazine Talao by the English, and 
if the bottom was dug further by a few feet these weapons might be found. 
The owner laughed at the idea. Thus, the authenticity of the above story 
remains to be verified. 

It was not until the early thirties of the present century that any tangible 
change took place in the character of the Factory, which was about that time 
partitioned to allow the establishment of the Air Survey of India. | 

One interesting feature of the Factory is its high perimeter wall, or 
top is covered with broken pieces of glass, and in which one may still observe 
the old pillboxes with their typical peep-boles. - Then, there is an old clock 


` tower, the clock of which was removed in recent times, leaving an ugly hollow. 
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There is also an old bell reputed to be over a century old, hung from a 
scaffold near the perimeter wall along the Jessore Road. The bell was used 
both as an alarm and as a time signal for the employees to come tod work. 
The latter is now done by the more modern hooter. 

In 1907, a Trophy Gun, believed to have been captured by Clive in a hot. 
action during the Battle of Plassey, was removed from the old Barrack Square 
to the grounds of the Ammunition Factory Institute, where it stood till 1909 
when it was sbifted again to another location, regarding which no E: 
information is available. 

Today, the Factory despite the various changes effected in its career still 
bears an ancient look reminding one of the heyday of the ordance activity 
in Dum Dum. The south gate, since the establishment of the Air Survey of 
India has been used as the main-entrance, which is adorned with old guns 
half-buried in the ground. Immediately on entering the Foctory premises by 
this gate, there is a room serving as a time-office and security check post, 
wherein exists an old board displaying past security regulations, under which 
appears the name of a Major Christie, one time Security Officer of the Factory. 
As one watches the employees going in to work one observes old faces known 
to the older generation of Dum Dum as having had connection with the Factory 
for over a quarter of a century. 

' To a student of history, the old Factory is an important landmark of the 
old cantonment. To others, it is just another big building which goes almost 
unnoticed. But like Clive House in the neighbouring Nagar Bazar locality, 
there is a regular public bus-stop here. Its name is recalled several times 
daily as the bus conductors shout out "Gun and Shell Factory". And во, 
despite the passage of time, the Factory will continue to live in the minds of 
the local inhabitants of Dum Dum—a name which conjures up many a pleasant 
memory connected with the colourful past of this historic cantonment; 

Of the personalities of Dum Dum of the old Bengal Artillery, Colonel 
Thomas Deane Pearse is certainly the most outstanding. Besides having the 
honour of being the® first Commandant of the Artillery, this illusttrious officer 
was known as the "Father of the Bengal Artillery". When Colonel "Tiger" 
Duff, also of the Bengal Artillery, laid out Dum Dum on the plains to the 
north and east of the old cantonment, Colonel Pearse played his part in 
selecting his own plot where with the aid of the men under him he built his 
house. ,According to the then prevailing custom of naming of the bungalows 
after their original owners, his house was known as Pearse's Bungalow, about 
which no reference of recent time is available. Hence its present location 
in Dum Dum is not easily traceable. 1) 

Colonel Pearse succeeded to the command of the Artillery in 1769 at the 
early age of 27, by which time he was already "а veteran with a record behind 
him of honourable service at Guadeloupe, Havannah and Belleisle, and 
gathered fresh laurels in Eyre Coote’s Carnatic campaign against Hyder АЛ". 
As a-close friend of Warren Hastings he was selected by the latter as his 
second in his famous duel with Phillip Francis, an event which took place in 
August 1780 at a spot near the vicinity of what is known in Calcutta today . 
as Duel Road. Colonel Pearse had made only a passing reference to the 
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duel in his letter dated March 25, 1781 addressed to General Pattison, in 
which he states : 


“I must add that in August last, Mr. Hastings and Francis fought a duel ; 
I was second to Mr. Hastings and Colonel Watson to Francis. | 
consulted your letter on Townsend’s for ettiquette, and proceeded 
accordingly, but Watson proposed 14 paces, and it was lucky for his 
principal for Mr. Hastings hit him, and had he been two paces nearer 
he would have told who hurt him. Francis is to go away in these ships, 
and then we may go on with the conquest of India, which Hastings 
will assuredly accomplish, if left to act.” 


In actual fact, six months earlier, Colonel Pearse had already related the 
full details of the duel in his letter dated October 4, 1780 to his friend Lawrence 
Sullivan, then Chairman of the Court of Directors. It is indeed a vivid eye- 
witness account which makes very interesting reading, and those interested in 
the history-of old Calcutta would no dowbt be glad to go through the above- 
mentioned letter, which is reproduced in BENGAL PAST AND PRESENT, 
Volume 11, Part Ц, pages 493-496. Аз a point of interest it may be mentioned 
that the pistols used in the Hastings-Francis duel may be seen to this day at 
the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta where they have been preserved in excellent 
condition. = 2 

Pearse was not only а great soldier but also a writer of merit and unusual 
ability. During his life time, he wrote a number of letters to the leading 
personalities of the репой, among whom are included Warren Hastings, 
Lawrence Sullivan and General Pattison, all most inforniative from a historical 
point of view. Most of this correspondence was collected together to form 
the Memoir of Colonel Pearse by Captain Samuel Parlby of the Bengal 
Artillery, who first published it in his journal ‘ТЬе British Indian Repository". 
The Memoir gives us an intimate picture of the life in Bengal and politics 
then existing іп the East India Company of the latter part of the [8th century. 

Little is available of Colonel Pearse's private life, фи for a few references 
found in the writings of different people. The Journal of the 2nd Battalion of 
the Sherwood Foresters, "I'm Ninety-Five’’, in its issue of the Ist October 
1886 states: 


"In her admirable collection of the letters of Warren Hastings to his wife, 
“Sydney C. Grier’ states that Pearse was married to an Indian Lady ; 
and adds on the authority of Colonel Hugh Pearse (the biographer’ of 
the Hearseys) that a son of his, named Mohamed, was sent to Harrow, 
but disappears from view after the school’’. 


Such matrimonial alliances were quite common in those days. It may 
be quoted as an instance that a contemporary of Colonel Pearse, Commodore 
James, who subdued the sea-fortress of Severndroog in 1755, also took to wife 
an Indian lady. Under the year 1783, the “East Indian Chronologist'' 
(Galcutta: 1801), records : 


"December the 16th died William James Bart. He was Chairman of the 
East India Company at the time of his decease. In his youth he per- 
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formed several gallant achievements in the East Indies in the glorious 
days of Watson and Clive. He was succeeded in his Honours by his 
only son whom he had by his second wife, an Indian lady. Richard 
James was the first native in Hindostan who succeeded to the Here- 
ditary honours of England." 


When Colonel Pearse returned to Benga. in 1785 he received a sword of 
honour. Four years later, he died a few miles up the river Hooghly, where 
he had gone for a change of air. It is stated that Lord Cornwallis was present 


at his funeral, and the local chronicler of the day records that "His Lordship | 


attended and drop't a tear, with the crowd." His remains were interred in 
the North Park Street Cemetery, where the epitaph on his grave states that 


"for the last three yars of his life he was serior officer of the Bengal Army." . 


Soon after Pearse's death in 1789, a sedinthinn pillar in his memory was 


erected on Jessore Road by officers, of the Bengal Artillery. Incidentally, it , 


was entirely blown down in early 1790 by a violent storm but was eventually 
re-erected.. The pillar, 25 feet high, stands on a square pedestal about 20 feet 
a side, which is reached from the ground by a series of six steps. On the 
eastern face of the pillar is an oval grey marble tabloid, bearing the simple 
inscription: “Го The Memory of Thomas Deane Pearse, Colonel Commandant 
of ARTILLERY. This Column is erected by the OFFICERS of the Brigade in 
Testimony of their Respect. MDCCXC." 


When St. John’s Church was built 31 years later, that is 1821, the 
compound perimeter included the area around the corinthian pillar which may 
be seen in the corner adjacent to the old Outram Institute, facing the Jessore 
Road. Today, the pillar bears a tarnished eppearance due to lack of proper 
maintenance for years. Neveftheless, it reminds us of one of the most colour- 
ful personages of the old Bengal Artillery, which has played: an interesting 
rôle in the past history « of Dum Dum. 


Another ES. of note in Dum Dum was Tiger Duff. He was a man 
of very powerful build. ‘Among the anecdotes which used to be current of 
his strength was an encounter which he had with a leopard that charged 
him, and which he seized by the throat, being however, very much lacerated 
in the struggle. From this he is said to have gained the title „ов 
Tiger, Duff, an affix which has, often with doubtful veracity, been given to 
other sportsmen since. On another occasior, finding a sentry asleep over the 
park, "he took a 6-pounder (about 444 cwt.) off its carriage, and walked off 
with it under his arm durbin ke maufik (like a telescope), as an old native 
officer, who was his orderly at the time, afterwards described it.’ 


As has alreody been stated earlier iii thie article, it was Colonel "iie Duff 
wh®8 laid out the Dum Dum Cantonment, which was quite a family affair 
among the officers of the old Bengal Artillery: After putting in a long and 
meritorious service in India, at the end of which he attained the rank of 
Major-General he embarked on the 5th December 1797 for Europe and re- 
mained there till his death. 
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Coming to another aspect of Dum Dum there used to be a number of 
songs regarding the British of the day. Here is perhaps the most outstanding - 
one :— А 


Dekho meri јап! 
Kampani nishan, 

Bibi gia Dum-dumma, 
Oori hai nishan, | 
Burra sahib, chota sahib, 
Banka .Kapitan, 
Dekho meri jan! 

Lia hai nishan. 
Chamakdar sipahi, 
Golbaz pantloon, 
Jaisa kisi Pasha, 

A] Mahndi Haroun, 
Hathi par howdah - 
Ghora par zin, 
Dekho, bhar nikla 
Warren Hasteen. 


During the heyday of the Bengal Artillery’s stay in Dum Dum, this suburb 
of Calcutta was a favourite spot to which the British came to enjoy themselves. 
In her book “CALCUTTA PAST ,AND PRESENT", Miss Kathleen 
Blechynden records: "As Dum Dum grow, it became the fashionable resort 
for Calcutta ‘society, and many a gay cavalcade of fine ladies and gentlemen 
passed along the raised Dum Dum Road to be present at a grand review! The 
gay dames and gallants have long slept in the scattered tombs, but the memory 
of their passing to and fro still lingers in the countryside, where the simple 
village folk, as they gazed at them across the level expanse of their rice-fields, 
threaded their own exclamations of pleasure at the sfzht on the melody of a 
song, which may yet be heard when in the quiet evening hours mothers croon 
their babes to rest." And that pretty little song used to run thus: 


Kacha baba chor-ke, Sahib le-ko bhaga, 

Mera banka’ topi wallah, mera lal pagri wallah, 
Ma ghura bap ghura, beta gulabi, 

Mera banka topi wallah, mera lal pagri wallah. 


Н. І. S. KANWAR. 


Che European Officers of the Bengal. 
Native Gnfantry (1796-1852). 


THE Bengal native army of the East India Company underwent a major 

reorganisation in 1796. Besides affecting the structure of the army, it 
introduced: sweeping reforms in the service conditions of both the native 
complement and the European officer cadre of the native infantry. Though 
the basic policies embodied in the reorganisation were those of centralisation, 
codification, Europeanisation of the officer cadre and strict economy, over- 
emphasis on the latter almost defeated the primary objective of the autho- 
rities to establish a sound military policy for the Company. The ramifications 
of these reforms on the attitude and status of the European officer cadre, on 
the interrelationship between the officers and their sepoys and ultimately upon 
the efficiency of the native infantry will be discussed. 


To appreciate fully the impact of these changes it will be necessary to 
pause a while and consider the service conditions of the European officers of 
„the Bengal native infantry prior to 1796. Since 1757, the army of the East 
‚ India Company in Bengal had: consisted of both Company and Royal troops. 
By an act of Parliament of 1754, officers of the Crown serving in India always 
took precedence over Company's officers of the same rank. As long as the 
inflow of the Royal officers was negligible the inequality was little felt by the 
Company's officers. From 1782, however, the Company being engaged with 
Hyder Ali and with the Marathas requested for and received increasing 
assistance from the Суп. This led to a considerable inflow of Royal 
officers to India and all of them superseded the Company officers of equivalent 
rank. Further, many junior officers of the Royal regiments received quick 
promotion during their field service in India. {1} This preferential treatment 
was not to be accepted and vehement protes:s were raised by the Company's 
officers. This resulted in an act of Parliament of 1788, by which royal 
commissions were locally granted to the Company's officers which entitled 
them to equal privileges with their colleagues in the Royal regiments. (2) 


But this measure touched only the fringe of the problem as unequal 
promotion prospects within the Company's and the Crown's army was left 
unchanged ; promotion being far quicker ir the latter than in the former. 
This was more bitterly felt since, as the following restrictions indicate, 
prospects of promotion within the Company's forces, bad as it was, had 
receded further with the passage of years. п effect, an officer appointed to 


(1) Cornwallis correspondence. Ed. C. Ross, Vol 1--Ар. XIX. 
(2) Wellington despatches. Ed. S. J. Owen, p. 595. 
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the sepoy army in 1784 found himself promoted at a much slower rate than 
officers appointed in the same rank in 1765. (3) 


| This was primarily so, because there were only 102 field officers amongst 
an establishment of 1050 to 1080 officers in the Company's army for the three 
Presidencies as sanctioned by the regulations of 1786. (4) The ratio of | field 
officer to 10 junior officers did not parade bright prospects of promotion 
before the junior officers who in fact were often detained in the same rank 
for more than 20 years. (5) 


Not only was promotion terribly slow, it also ended abruptly, for the 
Company's officers could not achieve a rank higher than that of Colonel and 
the General in charge of a Brigade was always appointed from a Royal 
regiment. (6) 

Other privileges attached to such service were also not very bright. 
There was no regulation to secure the grant of pensions for old Company 
officers. They were not even granted the*privilege of returning to Europe 
for a limited period during their term of service. They had to give up the 
service and their pay for the period of absence from India, if they proceeded 
home, be it for personal reasons or on medical grounds. On return they 
were kept on half pay and could re-enter the service only when a vacancy 
occurred. 


To add to these grievances, the Company's officers found good reasons 
to be greatly perturbed over. the gradual deterioration of their general 
prospects. In the early eighteenth century men from several sections of 
English society had been encouraged to join the service of the Company 
because of the great opportunities India then offered. By 1757 'Nabob' had , 
become a familiar and in some circles enviable word in England. (7) But 
with the passage of time this picture changed radically though the change 
did not make itself immediately known to aspiring recruits, who continued 
to come forward for military service with the old expectations only to be 
disillusioned. By the last decade of the eighteenth century, the junior 
European officers of the Bengal native infantry after some years of service 
in India, began to realise that far from returning home as 'Nabobs' they 
.would most likely never rise above the rank of Subalterns. 

The growing frustration and discontent of the Company's officers 
(especially the more juniors) with their service conditions emerged in the 
open when several memorials listing their grievances were sent during 1793-94 
to the Company's Government at Fort William. (8) Copies of these 


(3) The Questions answered on observations upon the points submitted by a 
personage of high rank for the consideration of certain of the Hon'ble Company's 
service now in India 1794. Home Misc. Vol. 85, p. 633. 8 

(4) Letter to Bengal, 21 September 1785. Despatches to Bengal, Vol. 14. 

(5) Malcolm to Col. Mark Wood, relative to the proposed army arrangement. 
14 November 1794. Home Misc. Vol. 451, p. 243. 

(6) Ibid. 

(7) J. M. Holtzman—The Nabobs in England—a study of the returned Anglo-Indians, 
1760-1785, p. 70. : 
(8) The memorials from officers at Fort William, Fattyghru, Chunargarh, Cawnpore, 
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memorials were also forwarded to the Home authorities at London. With 
the situation tending to become increasingly serious, the Home authorities 
with the consent of His Majesty's Ministers, assured the officers that relief 
would be provided. But nothing was done (9) and as a final step the 
Company's officers submitted a memorial to the King. 

By 1794, when Cornwallis returned from India, this action of the Bengal 
officers had compelled the Board to give serious consideartion to their griev- 
ances. When Henry Dundas, the President of the Board of Control, learnt 
that Cornwallis had given serious thought to the state of troops in India, he 
requested Cornwallis to submit a plan for £he reorganisation of the Company's 
army. Cornwallis submitted his plan оп 7 November 1794 to Dundas who 
forwarded it to the Directors for their approval. (10) 


The Directors took strong exception to one of Cornwallis’ major 
recommendations that the Company's army should be merged with that of 
the King and lest they lose Һе prerogative of patronage did not approve 
of the plan. Eventually Dundas evolvec a compromise plan permitting the 
Company's Government to retain its control over the Company's army while 
retaining several other recommendations of the previous one and in March 
1795 this new scheme received approval from the Directors. 

The new plan was received in India by the end of .1796. Under. this 
new arrangement, (11) the Bengal military establishment was to consist of 12 
double battalion regiments of native infantry. Each battalion was to have 
10 companies while each regiment was allowed 5 field officers and the junior 
ranks were to consist of 40 officers incuding 10 ensigns. The number of 

. native commissioned and non-commissioned officers was to be 240 and the 
total strength of each double-battalion regiment was fixed at 1600 privates. 
The staff complement for each regiment was also laid down. By this regula- 
tion the Supreme Government at Fort William was made responsible for the 
other two Presidencies, though for all important matters, i.e., the augmenta- 
tion and reduction «Ф army establishments, changes in infantry allowances and- 
the appointment of general officers etc., prior sanction of the Home autho- 
rities was made compulsory. It was also ruled that promotion was to be 

‘+ regulated by seniority within the regiment. To eliminate the jealousies then 
existing between the King’s and the Company's officers, the King’s com- 
mission was granted to every officer of the Company. . 

Attention was also paid to the removal of other existing discrepancies. 
Furlough privileges were granted to the Company's officers, who were now 
allowed to proceed on leave on the pay of their rank though without any 
allowance or passage money. Further, the officers were now permitted to 





Dinapore, Burampore, Madras and Bombay. [0 February 1793 to 10 September 1794. 
Ноте Misc. Vol. 451, рр. 471-517. 

(9) Sir Francis Barring, debate at the East India House, 5 May 1797. Home Misc. 
Vol. 450, p. 295. j ` 

(10) Cornwallis’ plan of military arrangements for the Company's forces. 7 Novem- 
ber 1794. Home Misc., Vol. 388, p. 503. | 

(11) The new arrangement, with respect :o the ranks and promotions of the army 
in the East India, 1796. Е. Mss. С. 33. 
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retire after 25 years of service in India and the retirement pay was fixed at 
the rate due to the rank of the officer. These regulations relating to furlough 
and retirement were not applicable to colonels and generals, whose privileges 
depended on the pleasure of the Commander-in-Chief and the Government. 


A fixed and regular rate of emolument for the officers of the Company 
serving in all the three Presidencies was also- established. Half batta was 
granted to all officers, except to colonels who were always to receive full 
batta. The bazar allowance, revenue commission and table allowances 
which had hitherto been enjoyed by the commanding officers of battalions of 
the Bengal native army were abolished. The general officers on the staff 
were sanctioned an aggregate allowance of 4000 Sonaut rupees per month 
in time of peace. Besides this, the general officers were allowed te receive 
the regimental рау and allowance of a colonel as well as their share from 
the off-reckoning fund, (12) which was an aggregate fund subdivided equally 
between the colonels. Тһе general officers were also allowed 400 Sonaut 
rupees for camp equipage, carriage and tfavelling expenses. 

"To meet the grievances of the officers over slowness of promotions, new 
.gradations of junior lieutenant-colonel and junior major were introduced in 
each native regiment. These officers were to receive the salary of their rank, 
with the allowances of the next inferior rank. 

Measures were also adopted to improve the administration of the native 
soldiers and to ensure their regular payment. Hitherto, company commanders 
had been responsible for issuing their pay to the native soldiers under their 
command and they had not been required to furnish any records to certify 
the authenticity of such payments. A captain or a major in charge of a 
battalion of sepoys had therefore been able to make a fortune for himself 
over a few years by defrauding his men or by keeping his battalion under 
strength? Under the 1796 plan, it was ordered that "after every issue of pay, 
acquittance rolls signed by every individual of each company showing that 
he had received his full demand" were to be delivered to the commanding 
officer of the regiment. 


Finally the plan attempted to TR relationship between the officers 
and their sepoys by codifying rules of conduct. It also laid down that native 
soldiers might only be punished by court-martial and that only a General 
Court-martial could dismiss a sepoy. 

This plan of reorganisation was published as a General Order in 1796. 
The new regulations with its measures of economy fell so far short of the 
expectations of the Bengal army officers that their promulgation brought forth 
remonstrances from every station. The Home authorities were blamed of 
indifference and were accused of having unworthy motives in framing some 


(12) Off-reckoning fund—A portion of the monthly pay of the non-commissioned 
officers and privates was stopped to provide them with clothing. The clothing “vas 
supplied by contract and the difference between the contract cost and the stoppage 
total was credited to the off-reckoning fund which was divided amongst the captains 
commanding the native battalions. Each adjutant received about Rs. 1200 a year 
from the fund whereas a captain received about Rs. 2500. Home Misc. Vol. 452, 
p. 489. eh 4 
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parts of the regulation. Each and every measure was bitterly criticised. (13) 
The resistance to the new regulations was so apparent that the Governor- 
General Sir John Shore and the Bengal Council thought it judicious to apply 
the new system with care and to change it wherever necessary. Indeed so 
acute \was the reaction that without waiting for any approval from the Home 
authorities, they modified the regulations with regard to allowances and the 
question of promotion and then circulated these modified rules to the other 
Presidencies with a request to adopt them. The Directors were subsequently 
informed that the pressure upon the Government of Bengal had been'so great 
as to necessitate this action. : 

These modifications were purposely designed to meet the most pressing 
demands of the officers. Promotion, as modified, was still to be based on 
regimental seniority as in the plan sent by the London authorities but only 
up to the ranks of major and after that on one general line. The rates of 
batta, table allowance for a colonel, and tent allowance such as had been 
enjoyed by the officers of the native troops were reinstituted, and all the 
Company officers promoted to brevaet rans were granted batta retrospective 
to the date of their brevet commissions. Junior lieutenant-colonels and 
junior majors were also allowed batta and .other allowances -of their 
respective ranks. An extra allowance of one rupee per day was also granted 
to officers holding the rank of captain-lieuzenant to support the character of 
such rank. The officers serving in the Wazir's dominion were allowed full 
or; double full batta depending upon their rank, because nothing short of that 
sum would be sufficient compensation for the increased expenses of the officers 
stationed there. Full batta was also allowed to the general officers, who were 
not on the staff together with a share from the off-reckoning fund. 

These changes were duly forwarded to the Home authorities and 
the Directors were greatly alarmed at what the Bengal Government had done. 
They severely censured the officers: ‘Instead of receiving the material 
benefits and advantages held out to them by the new regulations with 
gratitude ánd respect (they) had presumed to arraign those Regulations in a 
style of disrespect and intemperance highly unbecoming the situation in which 
they stand to those who had ргевспђес these’’. (14) The action of the 
Governor-General was no less severely condemned, "Some few individuals 
might not feel their present situations to be exactly what they wished", any 
modification of the plan should have been referred to the authorities at London, 
previous to its being carried out into execution. (15) The Directors felt that 
Sir John Shore had not shown the firmness and decision befitting a Governor- 
General and they decided to recall him and to replace him by Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Yet even though the Board of Control initially condemned Shore and the 
Bengal officers, they in time had to deal with the situation as it existed. They 
did not approve of all the changes but certain of them and by so doing went 





(13) Memorials from the officers at Dinapcre, Midnapore, Chunar, 1797. Home 
Misc. Vol. 454, pp. 120-146. | 
a , (14) Military, Despatch to Bengal, 6 June 1798. E. Mss. C, 33. 

(15) Ibid. 
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against the will of Lord Cornwallis, who eventually resigned in protest in 
August 1797. 

On the basis of this compromise, orders were sent to the Bengal Govern- 
ment that the increased batta for the brevet ranks, which had already cost 
the Company an additional sum of 6 lakhs of rupees, be discontinued. It 
was also laid down that no officer should be allowed higher batta than that 
of his regimental rank and the tent allowance for a colonel was to be with- 
drawn. The Bengal Government was further ordered to publish an order 
to the effect that, "if any of our officers hereafter presume to address them- 
selves to our Governor in an offensive, intemperate and disrespectful style 
upon the subject of orders received from us, such officers, whatever be their 
rank or services, be immediately dismissed from our employ and sent to 
England". (16) 

Although the modifications made and promulgated by the Bengal 
- Government had in some measure been undone by the Court, one of the 
principal objectives of the original reorganisation,—that of economy—had 
been defeated. So alarmed was the Bengal Government at the discontent of 
its army officers that peace had been bought at the expensive price of an addi- 
tional permanent expenditure of about 6 to 7 lakhs of rupees per annum. And 
this purchase in turn, proved to be of dubious value, for though the officers 
of the Bengal army returned to their duty, the encouragement thus given to 
their mutinous proceedings affected the whole future history of the sepoy 
army. 

Not only did this measure prove to be uneconomic, it was criticised on 
several other scores and became a source of discontent. Though the reforms 
of 1796 offered promotion to a considerable number of subalterns, it had not 
been possible to promote every one of them. Several officers with the brevet 
rank of captain remained subalterns and there still remained 140 to 150 
subalterns of 14 or 15 years standing in the Bengal army with hardly any 
prospect of promotion. These officers continued to be very dissatisfied and 
formed the hard core of discontent in the army. 

Even the modified furlough regulations though apparently a good 
measure, proved to be of little help. Not even | officer out of 10 as a 
subaltern could avail himself of this leave of absence for the very reason that 
he could not raise the passage money. Besides, the furlough pay in England 
of 10 Shillings a day for a captain was totally inadequate to support a man 
and his family.: For simple economic reason therefore, an officer generally 
wanted to complete his term of service of 22 years and then retire with full 
.pay and other benefits in preference to proceeding on furlough. (17) 

However, the measures adopted to reduce the earning potentialities of 
the officers were those which irked the Bengal officers most and in time 
adversely affected their performance within the regiments. Before 1796, Фе 
commanding officers of a corps of sepoys granted furlough to his men оп 
condition that they gave up their pay to him during their absence. The 


(16) Military Despatch to Bengal, 6 June 1798. E. Mss. C-33. 
(17) Parliamentary Papers 1831-32, ХШ, (735-V), Н.С. p. 9. 
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officers used this money as capital and lend it at a high interest to the 
Company or to an individual. (18) The appointment of a paymaster to each 
вероу regiment stopped this source of earnings and various other illegal means 
like faked pay rolls, non-payment of batta etc. , 

Barred by the new reforms from many old-established sources of extra 
money, the officers looked for weaknesses within the new system which might 
be exploitedi—and found one in the transfer regulations. Before 1796' an 
officer had been permitted to change his regiment according to his own will. 
This he rarely did, so attached was he to his regiment. But after the reforms 
of 1796 transfer from one regiment to the o-her had to be sanctioned by local 
authority. Thus transfers soon came to be arranged in order to enable officers 
to be posted to higher earning stations. Arising out of this, officers attached 
to regiments at cantonments where half batta was allowed came to be either 
"on furlough” or "with the staff", whereas officers stationed with regiments 
at Benares or at certain stations of Bengal and Bihar wbere full batta was 
allowed or in Oudh where double “full bata was permitted were all present 
and accounted for. lt came to pass that most of the regiments at the half batta 
stations had no other officer except the colonel, who always received full batta 
and the adjutant and quarter-master who received very large allowances and 
it was not altogether surprising to find as in the case of Barrackpore, that a 
sepoy battalion was entirely managed by an adjutant and the surgeant 
major. (19) The shifts and expedients of the officers thus did more than defeat 
the authorities’ plan to secure. econmy, it fostered a disregard for duty in thé 
officers and a state of indiscipline amongst the sepoy ranks. 

Besides the measures leading.to reducton in earnings, the drastic curtail- 
ment of the authority vested in the European officers of the Sepoy regiments 
also became a cause of disgust with the service. The establishment of the 
staff organisation and the centralisation of authority had so altered the old 
situation of regimental autonomy that the Sepoy officers came to consider their 
routine duties as baring and unattractive. In addition, this withdrawal 
of authority lowered the prestige and influence of the ‘line’ officers in the eyes 
of their sepoys and had ‘far reaching consequences for sepoy discipline. 

The deterioration in morale caused by the various factors outlined above 
might have been arrested had any measures been taken in 1796 to improve 
the selection and training of the European. officers for the Sepoy corps. None 
were taken in 1796 but eventually the Home authorities realised this particular 
shortcoming and from 1798 to 1813 both the Court and the Bengal Govern- 
ment were busy in framing various rules and regulations for the training of 
cadets. | 

„Ву the regulation of 1796 cadets for the Sepoy Units had to join their 
respective regiments directly, thus being deprived of the very essential 
trajning phase with a sepoy unit as was prevalent before. To correct this, 
the Directors made arrangements with the military academy at Woolwich in 
England to train officers for the Company's service in India. 





(18) Wellington Despatches, Ed. Owen, p. 596. ; 
(19) J. Н. Stockqueler—The old field officer. Vol. 1, р. 61, 
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Woolwich did provide some officers from 1798 onwards, but a great 
majority of the infantry cadets still proceeded to India without any training 
whatsoever. and were immediately placed with their sepoy corps of which 
they knew nothing. In addition to this lack of training many instances 
occurred of.cadets overstating their age, acceptable limit being fixed at 15 
years, at the time of embarkation. (20) The situation was, further worsened 
by the fact that "only. five per cent of the whole cadets had any elementary 
or professional education at the Universities or the large public ева. (21) 
before sailing for India. 


Confronted with such immature ill-equipped and ill-trained cadets, the 
Bengal Government requested the Home authorities in 1802 for permission to 
start an institution for the training of cadets at Baraset (22) near Calcutta, and 
two years later, a cadet institution was started there under the authority of 
the Bengal Government. (23) The institution was designed to train cadets for 
both the infantry and the cavalry wings of the Bengal army. 


Though based on sound principles and started with good intentions, the 
institution of Baraset failed to improve matters. The failure lay less in the 
institute than in the character of the cadet candidates. Immature in outlook 
and with 20 rupees as monthly pay and one rupee per day as half batta, the 
young candidates were less interested in learning the necessary military 
subjects than they were in the carefree pursuits of shooting, drinking, gaming 
and smoking in accordance with the prevailing image of a gentelman officer 
of the time—one who drank hard, used foul language, gambled and 
duelled. (24) Various ‘acts of violence were committed by the cadets on the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages. (25) Even the officers of the school 
staff were not safe from these cadets, (26) who on more than one occassion 
broke much of the furnitures of the institution and did not hesitate to behave 
insolently to the authorities. (27) 


Being confronted with such insubordination, the authorities decided that 
England was a better place for imparting training to thé cadets. Accordingly, 
a new military seminary was established at Addiscombe for the training of the 
infantry cadets and by 1811 the Baraset institution was closed down. The age 
limit of 15 to 22 years for the admission of the cadets was retained inspite 
of criticism ‘and the Directors instructed the Government of India to appoint 
graduate cadets from Addiscombe directly to the native ‘regiments with the 
rank of junior ensigns. At Addiscombe the cadet was trained in Mathematics, 
fortification, surveying, sketching and languages, but little attention was paid 
to the history, culture and the people of.India. Thus, the ultimafe result was 
similar to that of Baraset, at a tender age of 15 or 16; with no thorough 


(20) V. C. P. Hodson—Officers of the Bengal Army (1758-1834) Introduction. 
(21) Ibid. 

(22) Letter from G.G. in Council to the Court, 11 June 1802. e 
(23) Despatch from the Court to the G.G. in Council at Ft. William, 20 June 1804. 
(24) W. H. Carey—The good old days of Hon'ble John Company, Vol. I, pp. 224-225. 
(25) Letter from the G.G. in Council to the Court, 27 March 1809. 

(26) Letter from the G.G. in Council to the Court, 20 April 1809. 

(27) Letter from the G.G. in Council to the Court, 4 August 1809. 
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understanding of Indian ways, the cadet was sent forth to officer a hundred 
or more Indian soldiers about whom he herdly knew anything. Hence, the 
problem remained as acute as it had ever been and # is not surprising to 
find a gradual, yet marked deterioration in the relationship between the 
European officers and their Sepoys throughout the period 1796 to 1852. 


The Directors were conscious of the short-comings of the regulations of 
1796. They were fully aware that the good intentions of Cornwallis and 
practical wisdom of Dundas as embodied in the reforms of 1796 had achieved 
only limited objectives and had, indeed, created new problems. Consequently 
in 1813 when the Charter was reconsidered a special committee was established 
for achieving economy. A plan was submitted to the Board for reorganising 
the army in India which the Directors hoped would reduce military expendi- 
ture. A decrease in the number of sepoy regiments and of the King's troops 
in India and an increase of one regiment of the Company's European troops 
both at Bengal and Madras was suggested. But this aspect of the plan was 
ill-received by the Board and the Directors were forced to draw up a new 
plan which was duly fórwarded to the Bengal Government in November 
1814. (28) 


The new plan sought to retain the double-battalion regiment structure of 
the Bengal native infantry and approved the increase in establishment that 
had already taken place. The Bengal native infantry establishment was 
allowed to have 27 regiments; while the complement of field officers (5 
officers per regiment) remained the same, that of junior ranks per regiment 
was reduced from 40 to 28. The issue of pay and allowance for officers was 
also discussed and efforts were again made by the Court to establish a uniform 
rate in the different ranks serving in the three Presidencies of India. This 
the Directors did in full -awareness that the Company's officers were very 
sensitive over the issue of pay. However a consolidated table of allowance 
was drawn up which fixed the rates for house rent, half batta and tent 
allowance for all officars. 


An attempt was also made to remove the anomalies that existed in the 
: various staff allowances received by the stat officers of the Bengal army and 
while doing so the Directors reduced them drastically. 


Besides, all the extra allowances enjoyed by the commanding officer of a 
native regiment such as the saddle contract, contract for the repair of arms, 
and the allowance for hircarrahs or guides were abolished. Further, full batta 
rates which had hitherto been enjoyed by the Bengal officers but denied to 
the Madras and Bombay officers was reduced to half batta rates. However 
the Directors though failing to review the emoluments of the subalterns and 
in some cases inadvertently reducing them, did show a desire to improve the 
situation of the officers in command of battalions and regiments. To that end 
they reintroduced the old bazar allowance in a modified form. The duties 
levied on spirituous liquor and intoxicating drugs were proposed to be thrown 


(28) Army plan sent by the Court to the G.G. in Council at Fort William, 8 Novem- 
ber 1814. ' 
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into a single fund and part of it was to be distributed among the officers in 
command of battalions and regiments. 

The new plan reached Bengal in 1815, Lord Moira, the Governor-General 
in India, because of involvement in the Nepal War did not think it judicious to 
introduce the new plan immediately ; rather he referred the plan to a committee 
of Civil and Military officers in Bengal. 

This committee sat over the plan for 6 years and forwarded its recom- 
mendation to the Bengal Government in 1820. In its report the committee 
argued that as the British territorial possessions in India were still expanding, 
it was unwise and impracticable to lay down such a final and permanent, 
organisation as that conceived by the Directors. It further emphasised that 
the reduction made in the complement of officers per regiment, under the 
plan of 1814, after allowing for leave, would make the performance of even 
the regimental duties an impossibility. Furthermore it referred to the arrange- 
ments of 1796 as permanent and cautioned that any change in the allowances 
of the officers sanctioned in 1796 would ће inexpedient and impolitic. The 
committee also advised that the officers should be granted furlough twice 
within their service period and should ђе paid for their passage and went 
so far as to condemn the Court’s arrangements for distributing the military 
bazar profits. (29) | . 

The Court was annoyed and surprised at this report. The Directors sent 
a strong rebuke to the Bengal Government and asked it to carry the orders of 
1814, with only minor modifications. (30) The scheme of the military bazar 
profits was- abandoned and a staff allowance of 400 rupees per month was 
allowed to the Commandant of each corps. The double-battalion regiment 
system was also replaced by one of single battalion regiment having a comple- 
ment of 23 officers—inclusive of non-commissioned ones—in a regiment. 

The order reached Bengal in 1824. Burmese War was then being waged 
and it was considered inopportune to carry into effect the Court’s orders for 
a reduction in the strength and allowances of the Bengal officers. However, 
the changes in the organisation of the army structure Proposed in the order 
of 1824 were forthwith accepted. 

Besides introducing the change in the organisation of the army, the 
government of Amherst did nothing to implement the Directors’ orders of 
1823 and it was not until 1828 when Lord Bentinck came to India as Governor- 
General that the plan of 1814, as modified in 1823 was put into effect. 

The belated promulgation of the order almost immediately gave rise to 
expression of reaction and discontent amongst the officers of the Bengal army. 
In 1829 they sent some 76 memorials,-63 from the European and native 
infantry regiments, 3 from the native cavalry and 5 from the artillery and many 
of them lengthy, to the Government. They used much the same terminology 
as in those previously sent to the Government, praying for the repeal of the 
half-batta order and other measures of economy. (31) The Supreme Govem- 
ment forwarded these memorials to London on 22 December 1829. Inspite 


(29) Report of the Committee, 8 January 1820. 

(30) Despatch from the Court to the G.G., 25 November 1823. 
(31) Misc. Memoranda, Vol. 6, No. 583. 
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of all the arguments marshaled by the memorialists the Home authorities 
expressed their displeasure at ‘е want of military subordination which was 
the first duty of the officers". and explainsd that “ав they did not want to 
impose new burdens upon the people of Irdia or to. ask aid from the people 
of England and as they wanted to promote the general interest of their servants, 
the order for half Һана regclations could be called a measure of military 
policy and a general system af necessary economy". (32) у 


Bentinck, while resolutely implementing the Court's edict of 1823 regard- 
ing military reforms, instructed his militare secretary, Colonel Casement, to 
institute an enquiry into the economic ccndition of the Indian army with 
particular reference to the Bengal officers. A military committee of Finance 
was formed with Lt. Colonel E. Fredrick, Commissioner of Bombay in the 
Chair and with Lt. Colonel T H. S. Conway, Commissioner of Madras, and 
Major J. Craige of Bengal as members. After almost two years of detailed 
study and questioning the committge subrritteed its report to the Governor- 
General in 1831. 

The report was not a tnanimous one, because Major Craige of the 
Bengal army expressed his opinion that the committee had not adequately 
established its conclusions. But the informetion the report produced was 
significant and arresting. 

The committee reported that the Тея of the subalterns in all the 
three Presidencies were not sufficient. Regarding the controversial question 
of difference in the grant of batta in the three Presidencies the committee 
stated that there was no reason why Bengel officers should expect to receive 
more batta than Bombay and Madras officers. 


In January 1835 this repor: was sent to :he Court. Along with it Bentinck 
sent a minute in which he sugzested that full batta and full tentage should be 
allowed in the field and that full batta anc 34 tentage should be allowed in 
cantonment throughout the three Presidencies. No comment however, came 
from the Court before®Bentinck relingished his office in 1835. 

Bentinck handed over his charge to Si- Charles Metcalfe who had been 
much alarmed about the probable effect within Bengal of the equalisation of 
military pay and allowances. While admitting that the Madras and Bombay 
officers were relatively underpaid in comparison to the Bengal officers, he 
argued that, ‘з does not imply that the Bengal officers were overpaid. (33) 
On 20 December 1836 Metcalfe wrote again -o the Home authorities requesting 
them to accept Bentinck's proposals for full Satta and 34 tentage at all stations 
and full batta with full tentag» in the field while marching or when posted 
at certain field stations. The Home authorities at long last, gave their 
decision on the controversial subject and agreed to allow officers ‘‘full Бана 
when posted at any station ezceeding 200 miles of direct distance from the 
sea of the respective Governments and half batta in garrison or cantonments 


within that distance". (34) This rule became effective from 1837 and continued 





(32) Despatch from the Cour: to the G.G., 31 March 1830. 
(33) Minute of G.G. in Council to the Court. 20 December 1836, No. 15. 
(34) Despatch from the Court to the G.G., 20 September 1837, No. 79. 
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in force for better or worse till 1857 when the Mutiny abolished all such 
existing conventions. 

The Home authorities thus maintained their doctrine that money should 
be in short supply with these young men to prevent them from developing 
extravagant habits. The motive may have been admirable but the wisdom of 
such parsimonious policy of the Court was however questionable. While so 
many cadets and subalterns found it virtually impossible to keep out of debt 
on their normal pay, the effect of the Company’s measures forced them to 
look beyond their normal duties for some better paid employment. 

Those who failed shared the discontent and frustration fostered in their 
immediate seniors by the reduction in the privileges and allowances enjoyed 
by the Bengal officers. 

Simultaneously with these grievances, dissatisfaction on various other issues 
played a contributory role in framing the officers outlook towards the Bengal 
army. Brief reference will be made here to such grievances as retirement and 
furlough regulations. • 

The retirement regulations of 1796 were modified in 1823 when following 
the rule which prevailed in the king’s army, half pay was sanctioned to those 
retiring before serving their full term. This applied to all ranks superior to that 
of Captain. But this change led to a major difficulty. Since senior officers of 
the Company’s army were not eligible for full retirement benefits before 25 
years of service, it became a general practice with them to proceed home on 
furlough after serving a continuous term of 22 years in India and then either 
to retire from England or to rejoin the service. As the authorities could not 
know whether these officers would retire or return to India at the expiry of 
three years, junior officers were promoted temporarily to perform their duties 
but without the substantive promotion or emolument befitting such ranks. 
This procedure naturally led to much. discontent. Finally in 1835 the Court 
introduced several changes in the pension regulations and decided to grant 
the full pay of a: captain to an officer of any rank retiring after 23 years of 
service, the full pay of a major after 28 years, that of a heutenant-colonel 
after 33 years and that of a colonel after 38 years. It also specified that the 
service periods would include the permitted furlough period. 

The reforms met the grievance of the Bengal officers only in pa-t and they 
continued to point out that nothing had been done by the Court for the 
subalterns. After two years agitation, the Court extended the privileges of 
retirement on half pay to sick or wounded subalterns and slightly shortened 
Ње period of service in senior ranks for retirement privileges. Though these 
modifications, promulgated in 1838 were more acceptable to the Bengal 
offcers, the retirement regulations remained an issue of grievance for the 
officers until the mutiny of 1857. 

-The rules governing furlough privileges for European officers hardly 
underwent any change after 1796. The regulations of 1796 had sanctioffed 
leave of absence for a period of 3 years after 10 years of service in India. 
During this leave the officers were eligible to draw their regimental pay only. 
Since this was not of much help throughout the 1830's, 1840’s and 1850's this 


issue continued to be a source of discontent among the Bengal officers. 
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In effect the “situation was never congenial and grievances such as these 
led toa failure to maintain en. efficient and sound officer complement in the 
“native т tegiments and this in turn affected the discipline and morale of the 
пануе ‘soldiers, As if this was not “enought even the structure of the native 
infantry units itself” contributed to worsen the state of affairs. This à organisa- 
"tion “of the’ Bengal | army introduced in 1824 fixed the complement of European 
‘officers for such native infantry regiment at 23 without making any provisions 
‘for the’ replacement. of officers on leave or furlough or assigned to staff ; appoint- 
ments or other ' positions. It has been shown how anxious the ‘officers, 
especially the junior ones were to sub transfer and to volunteer: to other 
‘posts. Since from the епа о the 18th century there had begun a vast expan- 
Sion of the Company’ s domain in India, the opportunities to gain “such transfer 
'to administrative | and political appointments | steadily grew. The financial attrac- 
tion “of these | stations 'togecher with the’ prestige ‘that they carried, prompted 
regimental officers of all ranks to ppt for such positions at the firat ‘available 

opportunity. By 1820 the regiments were under officered ‘and since the with- 
“drawal of officers from the regiments for various reasons could not be stopped 
the Bengal Government in 1825 asked the Court to increase the number of 
officers i in each regiment. The Court kept silent over the issue. Two years 
‘later the Bengal Government repeated its request but the Court did not approve 
of this suggestion. , As the years passed the situation was further worsened 
_Бу the increased catablichmesr of local corps for service in place like Assam, 
Arakan, Tenassirim and Sind and in 1844 the Bengal Government appealed 
once again “for the increase of at least one officer for each sepoy regiment. 
As if being tired by this repeated requests, the Court wearily sanctioned the 
‘addition’ of ‘éne captain per regiment which took effect in 1845. ‘But yet the 
deficiency of officers on active duty with the regiments continued to be felt 
all 1857 and adversely affected the discipline and morale of the native infantry 
‘regiments. Since "from the instance a young man arrived in India, his 
thoughts seem to beedirected to how, instead of being with his regiment, he 
is to get away from it in order to better his conditions (35) he hardly took any 
interest in his wards. In fact, those who were left to serve in the regiments 
were by and large inferior officers, thase least able to carry out their 
responsibilities. Dissatisfied as they were with their service conditions, and 
' “often compelled to manáge pernianently short staff regiments, they performed 
their diities in a grudging menner and the morale and discipline of the native 
units suffered in consequence, 

It is “significant that as this serious weakness came.to the be other 
Pressures | playing upon the Bengal army made themselves felt. As the prestige 
‘and power of the Company in India had increased, new racial attitudes had 
been emerging as between English and Indians, attitudes which were reflected 

Е in» the relationships” between European’ officers and their native sepoys. In 
ће“ first ` quarter of the 19th century the attitude of the Company’s Government 
became permeated with imperial ambition and superiority. With the i increasing 


АТА 


лавах “of English ` women into India, the ‘social distance between the English 





(35) Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32, ХШ, (735-V), H.C. Ap. B. No. 23. 
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and the Indians had become greater still, naturally the European officers 
of the зероу army were not immune to this changing social environment and 
their behaviour towards their sepoys reflected the attitude of the period. 
Indifference and abuse became the order of the day, and social contact with 
the sepoys and even with the native officers was looked down upon because 
of their complexion and language. (26) The sepoys, for their part, conscious 
- of the inexperience and incapacity of their officers felt resentful. Consequently, 
any bond of mutual trust, respect and attachment that had grown up between 
the sepoy and his European officer was replaced by a feeling of estrangement 
and mutual distrust. This was to prove disastrous certainly in a mercenary 
army such as the native infantry was and the revolt of 1857 bears testimony 
to it. 

It has to be accepted as a major premise that a great majority of the 
European officers of the sepoy army came to India with a spirit of adventure 
in search of the oriental gold or to escape bitter memories. As they noted, 
"In our early youth we had exiled ourselves from our mother country, bade 
farewell to our friends not for the mere receipt of the present pay of our 
respective ranks but for obtaining those high emoluments, bazar money, 
revenue commission, double full Бана. . . . (37) In such people, so 
recruited mercenary motive is quite understandable. Throughout the period 
under review one meets with the unending battle that went on between the 
Company's European infantry officers and the authorities over the service - 
perquisites. In fact there were two major forces at works in India over this 
period. One was the driving force of able ambitious governors-general, bent 
upon the extension as well as the corisolidation of their Indian empire conscious 
always of dàngere threatening and of the importance of the army which 
shielded them àgainst those dangers. The other was the governing force of 
the Home autthoritiés, of the cautious Directors, anxious at first about their 
trade and at all’ timés about the finances of their Indian possessions and of 
the President of the Board of Control, determined [о парове Parliamentary 
control and often hostile to the pretensions of the Company in India. The 
Company’s officers in India found themselves and their prospects, private and 
professional, at the mercy of these conflicting forces. Consequently their, 
efficiency and integrity was impaired. Frustrated and wallowing in his dis- 
content, the officer drifted away from his regimental duties and his sepoys. 
Such a situation could be explosive and as Henry Lawrence said, ‘‘all may 
be rotten below, a mine may ђе ready to be sprung’’. (38) 


* AMIYA: BARAT. 
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(36) Rev. Gléig—India' and its army, р. 192. 
- (37) Home Misc. Vol. 454, p. 298. 
(38) H. Lawrence—Essays on Indian Army and Oudh, p 
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The Makings of Travancore. 


This is the second in the series of papers in which Dr. Ashin Das Gupta examines the 
development of trade in Malabar in -he second half of the eighteenth century. His first paper, , 
" ‘Malabar in 1740’ was ape in our last issue.—EDITOR. 


HE Dutch in Malabar made their gesture of strength against Travancore 

and it came to grief at the battle of Colachel, 10 August 1741. It was: 
clear that they no longer had the power to enforce their system of compulsion 
in Malabar. , They were, however, still determined not to pay the market- 
‘price in obtaining the pepper they desired. Hence, through protracted 
negotiations, they adjusted matters with Мапапда Varma. In the treaty of 
Mavalikara, 1753, the Malabar Council signed its political abdication. The 
Dutch would, in return, obtain a great deal of pepper at a price considerably 
below the market. In 1753 Martanda Varma was in a position to give them 
this assurance. During the forties he had intervened decisively in the trade 
of Malabar. The Dutch system of ‘trade through force’ was being succeeded 
‘by а new monopoly, far more comprehensive and much more ruthless. 

. Ву 1743 the bureaucracy, with which Martanda Varma was to carry out 
his economic policies, was already in existence. The feudal anarchy in 
Travancore had ended. Discussing the disturbances in the twenties which had 
affected both the English and the Dutch, Van Gollenesse wrote in 1743: (1) 


“All this occurréd in the time of the great power of the. Pulas (Pillais) 
when the state (Travancore) was badly governed owing to the domestic 
disputes and complications; at present however matters are so well 
regulated and carried aut with such regularity and fitness that the like 
is not seen with any chief in Malabar. All the great men of his kingdom 
called ‘Anavies’ аге men of common Nair origin and -their rank is not 
inherited by their descendants ; accordingly they depend entirely upon 
the ruler, they owe everything to him and they obey him with a slavish 
submission ; and as their welfare depends entirely on the favour of 
their master, the king is served with great promptitude and from them 

‘ he never need fear conspiracies against his person or possession.” 


The Dutch lost touch with «ће development inside the kingdom of 
Travancore during the decade of the forties. The gradual taking-over by the 
state of the trade in pepper was, however, carefully recorded by the English 
at Anjengo. Given sufficient force at the command of the King, the expropria- 
tion of even a strongly entrenched nobility could be achieved with a speed _ 


(1) ‘Memoir’ in Galletti, pp. 54-55. 
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and thoroughness. Substituting a traditional system of commerce by another, 
entirely novel, was quite a different matter. Men who had acted with swift- 
ness and decision in suppressing the Pillais seemed a little lost in dealing with 
the Chetties. Throughout the decade, moreover, the kingdom was under 
sustained military pressure. (2) In Travancore the civil and the military were 
not separated. It was, therefore, no unusual happening for а harrassed 
general, rushing from the southern front to the northern, to stop off in the 
middle and make detailed arrangements for the trade of the region. Not 
unnaturally a great deal of confusion was created. But the take-over proceeded 
inexorably. 

The first move seems to have come in the season 1743/44. The English 
at Anjengo were told that the King Martanda Varma had decided 'to take 
upon himself the Direction of the Pepper trade'. "His aim was given out to 
be the formation of an accurate idea as to. 'what quantity his Kingdom 
Produced’. (3) Immediately, it meant three major ‘changes. The role of the 
royal officials in the conclusion of ‘contracts’, between the Indian merchants 
and the Europeans, gained in importance. The English, for example, were 
told which merchants they must contract with. The Indian merchants, on 
the other hand, began to receive orders as to whom they should supply. Along 
with this a steady campaign of intimidation was directed against those 
merchants who, either were not willing to place their whole stock at the 
disposal of the state or attempted to keep trade running along old channels. 
In this initial phase, however, the merchants were still important. What the 
-state was aiming at was assumption of ‘control’ over this trade. (4) ' 

. The English East India Company considered this development as wholly 
adverse to their interests. In December 1744 the Bombay Castle instructed 
their Anjengo Factory to ‘adhere as close as possible to the Antient method 
of Contracting for Pepper. (5) The Anjengo Factory itself was extremely 


(2) The wars in the north, partly of expansion, partly in defence, continued throughout 
the forties. In these years Travancore was also invaded from tlf south by the Muslim 
adventurers of the Carnatic. The most detailed account in Shungoonny Menon: History of 
Travancore, p. 133 ff. : 

(3) Anjengo Consultations, I, pp. 9 and 6. In these crucial years of the change-over the 
English were obviously labouring under a strain. Their various notes regarding the quick 
developments are not always consistent. On 28 Aug. 1744, for evample, they wrote to the 
King that ‘This Year your Majecty has taken upon yourself the Direction of the Pepper 
trade’, ibid, p. 9 (italics mine). But on 22 Aug. 1744 they had already noted that the King’s 
intervention came the year before. ibid, p. 6. 

(4) In 1743/44 Mr. Whitehill, the Chief а: Anjengo, was told that he must contract 
with Vena Chetty & Company.’ These merchants already owed the English some money 
and Mr. Whitehill was extremely reluctant to make this agreement. He was, however, 
obliged to do so by Спвпа Annavy, one of the new nobles of Travancore. Next year 
Сгівпа Annavy 'acknowledg'd that he and the rest of the Government were greatly deceived 
in Peria Chitty, and that he wou'd not have him entrusted in future.’ Anjengo Consultations, 
Vol. I, p. 7.. е 

For the facts that the Government began to control the flow of pepper and assign parti- 
cular ‘contracts’ to different Indian merchants, see ibid, pp. 9, 15 and 58. The fact that 
the merchants were being intimidated was noted frequently at Anjengo. See: ibid, 
pp. 16, 20, 67. ` x Е 

. (5) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. I, p. 36. 
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restive. On 22 Aug. 1744 Richard Bourchier, the Chief, had called upon 

Crisna Annavy to explain ‘in what manner we were to carry on the Honble 

Compns. trade in, future, for by the Kings taking the Pepper into his own 

hands last year. . . .The Honble Companys trads was absolutely ruin'd.' (6). 
This was followed up by a direct letter to the King. On 28 Aug. 1744 the ' 
Anjengo Factory wrote to:Martanda Varma: ‘This Year your Majestry has 

taken upon yourself the Direction of the Pepper trade, whereby the Honble 

Company expected to have purchased double the quantity, but they have not 

had. half what was usual.’ (7) In September 1744, Crisna Annavy agreed 

reluctantly to allow the English to make contracts with any of the local: 
merchants. He.said that he had before this insisted upon Chetty because he 

knew Chetty could serve the English well. The Anjengo Factory was not at 

all impressed. In their ‘consultation’ they described the Chetty as ‘а creature 

of the Annavy.' (8) 

The upshot was a relaxetion for the English. From ае 1744 to 
November 1746. Ње rigours cf the new system did not fully apply to them. 
A. certain area within the kingdom of Trevancore was indicated to them as 

their ‘limits’. (9). The merchants they chose to deal with could. buy any 
amount of pepper they wanted from this area. The English, strove to keep 
‘the Government’ out of their dealings as far as possible. (10) 

They. did not, however, remain entire.y unaffected by the transformation : 
that was going on. In these years export of pepper from Travancore to 
Coromandel increased considerably. The Government and the still-independent 
merchant both participated m it. The Government was forced to do this.: 
Exporting pepper from the ports of Malabar was extremely. difficult. The: 
Dutch had always maintained a strict naval watch between Cochin and 
Quilon. During the Dutch-Travancore war, units of Jan Companie’s navy. 
stationed ‘at Colombo re-inforced this blockade. (1) On 17 March 1746. the 
Anjengo Factory decided to cruize the coast to the south of Quilon. (12) [n 


(6) Ibid, p. 6. • 

(7) Ibid, p. 9: 

(8) Ibil. pp. 14-15. 

(9) This area was defined by the King, himszlf, in a letter pieced at Anjengo on 
25 Jaly 1744. See: ibid, p. 8. Beth Shengoonny Menon and Nagam Aiya make a curious 
statement that the English ‘nearly monopolised' all the pepper in Travancore during the 
forties. See: Menon: History of Travancore, p. 148 and Aiya: Travancore State Manual, 
Vol. I, p. 348. This is entirely untrue. The Englisk bought pepper from within their modest: 
limits and the quantity was about 800 candies = year. See: Anjengo Consultation, Vol. І. 
pp. 9, 84, 191. 

(10) A good instance of the English dislike far the government to come between ikan. 
and the local merchants was their reaction on 9 Nov. 1744. ‘On this day a group, of 
merchants, with whom the English wished to deal, refused to agree to the terms offered a 
broke off negotiations. The Arjengo Factory considered this an act of ‘folly’ and noted: 
they wou;d not Come to a reasonable agreemenz, they wou'd force us to apply to "a 
G®vernment, who. wou'd Oblige them to Contract, on worse terms than was now offer'd 
them.” Ibid. р. 23, Later they persuaded the merchants to change their mind. and 
concluded a contract. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

(1) ‘The usual naval watch bas been described: ‘Malabar in 1740 . ТЬе re-inforced 
blockade is described: Inkomende 1741, K.A. 2400, p. 2331 f. 

(12) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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May 1746 Domingo Rodriguez, the linguist at Anjengo, ‘told his Majesty 
(Martanda Varma) plainly that should anybody attempt to ship off any Pepper. 
in the Honble Companys Limits that their Servants were determined to Seize 
it.’ (13) In March 1748 the English naval patrol began to operate much to 
the north of Quilon. (14) In April that year Crisna Annavy was told that ‘the 
carrying the Pepper by sea is a Point which the English cannot give up, and 
that the Attempting it might prove of very ill Consequence, as the English 
wou'd have a very great Power in India in a very short time.’ The Annavy 
returned a phlegmatic reply. Не said the Government of Travancore had 
never doubted the power and strength of the English. They only doubted 
the ‘affection’ the English professed for the kingdom. ‘Shoud (sic) they (the 
English) now bring all their Powers here’, the Annavy continued ‘we must bear 
whatever they please, for we shall do nothing against them. If we can’t 
carry the Pepper by Sea, we must carry it by Land.’ (15) This phlegmatic 
attitude was to be abandoned later and the state of Travancore was to make 
a determined effor to meet the northern demand through its own port. (16) 


In the initial. phase of the state-intervention in trade, as the export of 
pepper from the ports of South Malabar was virtually impossible, both the 
merchant and the King turned towards the coast of Coromandel, which could 
be reached over land. The price to the east was high. The Government 
told the Anjengo Factory that the pepper that was delivered to the English 
caused a great loss to the state ‘as they should gott much more by letting 
the Pepper go to Ропду. (17) The merchants made no such claim but 
carried on unobtrusively, trying to gain from Coromandel what royal oppression 
was denying them in Travancore. (18) 


Not unnaturally the result of this massive export to Coromandel was a 
steady pressure upon Һе ‘limits’ of the English. The Anjengo Factory was 
specially angry about a curious combination which grew up between Crisna 
` Annavy on the one hand and some of the merchants on the other. In April 
1745 the English Chief complained that Nelly Nadin Chetty*was using the money 
advanced by the English to export pepper to the east coast. “We are too 


(13) Ibid, p. 137. 

(14) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2A, p. 46. 

(15) Ibid, pp. 47-48. 

(16) See below. и 

(17) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. I, p. 58. The expression ‘Pondy’ in English papers 
and ‘Pandij’ in the Dutch records, denotes the east coast generally. Galletti writes: ‘the 
Pandy country is the mountainous area on the east of old Travancore, the name probably 
referring to the famous old dynasty of the Pandyas. Galletti, p. 54 fn. 2. This identi- 
fication is, however, too narrow. In the memoir, which Galletti was editing, Van Gollenesse 
wrote of the up-country bazaars in the kingdom of Thekkumkur where Pandy merchants 
came with pack-oxen for pepper. Ibid, p. 57. This was 1743. It is extremely unlikely that 
the- King of Travancore would permit this trade if it had to be carried through Travancore 
proper. The complaint about ‘smuggling’ to the Pandij country was general and frequent 
in the Dutch papers. These did not refer to Travancore but to kingdoms to the north. 
See: K.A. 2386, pp. 212-15, K.A. 2417, p. 115A ('marginaale beantwoording’ by the Malabar 
Council). 

(18) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. I, р. 35 ind p. 152. The response of the merchant 
to the intervention by the state will be treated in somewhat more detail in a later paper. 
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well convinced of the little regard’, wrote Bourchier ‘that is shewn to the 
promises, and Engagements with the Governments, and we see the Honble 
Companys Money (which the King and tke Annavy were security for), made 
use of by a dirty little fellow by their Connivance.’ (19) Later that year 
Nelly Nadin Chetty declared that he, in fact, paid a tax to the Government 
‘for the liberty of sending the Pepper to Pondy. He was procuring this 
pepper within the ‘limits’ of the English. The merchants who had contracts 
with the Anjengo Factory were being restrained by the men of the Annavy. 
This, said the English, ‘is a bared faced (sic) Violation of the Honble 
Companys Priviledges.' (20) They compleined. ‘But’, they noted ‘we have 
little reason to Expect any Justice.in this affair as the Annavy seems to have 
a large share of the Proffitts arising from this Illicit trade.’ (21) 


Along with this steady pressure upon the pepper-preserves of the- English 
by the Government, the independent merchants and the officials of the state, 
an equally sustained hostility was directed against the merchants who opted 
to supply tho Anjengo Factory. e officials would obstruct them in obtaining 
their supplies from the recognized marts of the country. All other. claims on 
pepper would be given priority. Extortion of money was, obvioüsly, not 
unknown. In April 1746 Richard Bourchier summed it all up when he wrote 
to the King: 'the Ministers have embraced every Opportunity of fleecing our 
Merchants to the Great Prejudice of the Honble Company.' (22) me 


But the Honble Company was soor to know worse. The period of 
relaxation, which the English had known since September 1744, came to ‘an 
end in November 1746. Crisna Annavy wrote a peremptory ola directing the 
Anjengo Factory to make contracts with merchants he named, at increased 
prices, which he mentioned. (23) Full-scal= intervention was under way. 


The English decided to take up a firm attitude. “This is the first Order’, 
wrote Bourchier covering г lack of accuracy with righteous indignation ‘I have 
ever received from the Government for maling the Honble Companys Contract, 
nor did they ever fake upon them to Name the Merchants, the Honble 
Company are to deal with, nor can 1 submit to such an Order. I expect that. 
all the Merchants have liberty to come ard make their Contracts.’ (24) This: 
was precisely what the state of Travancore was no longer prepared to permit. 
Instead of the merchants, Crisna Annavy himself carne to Anjengo on 23 Dec. 
1746. Bourchier repeated his request that the merchants be allowed to come 


(19) Ibid, p. 58. | 

(20) Ibid, p. 67. | 

(21) These comments were recorded on 26 May 1745. On 2 June 1745 Bourchier, aft 
a conference with Crisna Annavy, noted: ‘No safisfaction can be expected when the Chief 
aggressor is the Judge, for 1 am thoroughly convinced that the Annavy reaps the Major: 
part of the proffits of this Clandestine trade.” Ibid, p. 68. | 

(22) Ibid., p. 132. For earlier complaints: ibid-, pp. 58, 67, 72 and 126. 

* (23) The ola, i.e. letter on a cadjan leaf, was received on Ili Nov. 1746. Being of unusual 
importance, it was recorded fully in the Consultatior book of Anjengo. See: ibid., pp. 171-72. 
In this ola the Annavy said а the price woulc be between Rs. 62-65 a candy. Before 
this it had been at most Rs. 60-6]. See: ibid, р. 87. The candy, a common measure in 
Malabar, varied in weight to a certain extent. At Anjengo it was about 560 Ibe, 

(24) Ibid., p. 172. 
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and make the contracts ‘ds usual’, At this the Annavy ‘pulled off the mask 
at once and proposed the Governments making the Contract." The English 
Chief went over the gróunds why his Company found this a distasteful 
proposal. The chief argument was this ‘that whilé the Merchants were 
permitted to make the Contract às usual, when any disputes arose, the 
Government.adjusted Matters, but when the Government became partys, all 
disputes must be decided by the sword, which was ‘such a method of trade 
as the Honble Company woud never submit to.’ (25) In taking up this posi- 
tion Bourchier had the full backing of the President arid Council at Bombay. , 
A létter from the Bombay, Castle, réceivéd at Anjengo 2 Feb. 1747, expressed 
thé hope 'that we have not been backward in remonstrating to his Majesty 
tlie Injustice of his Ministers in Endeavouring to gett the Pepper trade into 
their hands, in such a manner as to have Obtained Justice.’ (26) 

The only justice the English did obtain was that they had no pepper at 
all during two consecutivé seasons: 1747748 and 1748/49. (27) On paper the 
position remained confused. The royal officials never said that the old method 
of trading was abolished. At times they pretended that the English were free 
to deal with whichever merchant they pleased. But, in practice, they did not 
allow the merchants to сагу on the business. (28) For a time the English, 
on their part, refused to face the fact that freedom of trade was ended in 
Travancore. They continued to remonstrate. On 12 Aug. 1748 Bourchier 
wrote to thé Annavy to say that “he (Bourchier) had never received one Clear 
Answer whither bis Majé&ty is determined to be the Pepper Merchant and to 
breake thró all the Honble Companys long éstablished priviledges in this 
Country and confined by his Majesty or whither he would permitt the 
Merchants to come and Contract as usual.’ (29) n 

Realization, long-resistéd, was, however, breaking through. On 13 Aug. 
1748 the Anjengo Council noted : ‘It seems to us very apparent that the King 


the Kings resolution are no warlike Stores, no Pepper . .+ . and to make what 
price he pleases for his Pepper.” They wrote to Bombay to ask how they 
should act ‘in so Critical a Juncture.' (30) Bombay's answer was somewhat 
fátuóus. They doubted whether the King was in earnest. They pointed out 


(25) The arguments at this conference noted: Ibid, pp. 182-83. The meeting was 
undecisive. 

(26) Ibid., p. 191. 

(27) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2A, p. 96 and p. 144. 

(28) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. I, pp. 188, 191. Anjengo Consultations; Vol. 2А, pp. 
43 and 75. Crisna .Annavy was in a difficult position. Не received a salary from the 
English to support their interests, Anjengo Consultations, Vol. J, p. 166, and the King, of 
course, expected him to carry out the new economic policy, which was against the English 
interests. In an ola written in Jane 1749 he summed up the ‘curious situation. ‘As the 
Honble Company', said the Annavy 'will not supply the King with such warlike Store they 
can spare, His Majesty suspects their Diligence (i.e. of the officials) in endeavouring’ to 
persuade us (Anjengo) to spare them, and We (Anjengo) suspect their Affection to the 
Honble Company, so that they (the 9 are suspected on both sides.’ Anjengo Consulta- 
tions, Vol, 2А, p. 141. 

(29) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2A, P. 195; 

(30) Ibid.. p. 76. * 
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that if he was, it would not be much use to contract with the merchants, as 
the King could always ‘distress’ them. They added that ‘the Greatest Evil . 
must be to the King if he oppresses the Merchants beyond Measure, as it may 
prevent the Cultivation of the Commodity.’ (31) 

Martandsz Varma seemed unconcerned at the prospect of the Greatest Evil | 
befalling him. English procurement of pepper remained suspended. In 
September 1749 the Anjengo Council decided, at last, to face the unpleasant 
fact. ‘As to the Honble Companys priviledges of a Pepper Trade’, they 
noted ‘the King of Travancore has intirely abolished them and that it 18 our 
humble Opinion that we must come to some new Treaty with this Prince for ' 
the Honble Companys Pepper Trade in future.’ They knew for certain that | 
‘the King is determined to be the Pepper Merchant having Engrossed all ће, 
Pepper.’ They requested the Bombay Castle's instructions as to what price | 
they should now pay, and what quantity they should demand. (32) 

Bombay returned another fatuous answer. They said that Anjengo 
should remonstrate with the King of Travancore for preserving the privileges ' 
of the English East India Company. (33) At their consultation of 16 Nov. 1749 
the Anjengo Council took this advice into sombre consideration. They . 
reflected that they had made ‘innumerable remonstrances’, and all without : 
effect. ‘But’, they added ‘as it is their (i.e. Bombay's) pleasure that we. 
continue to remonstrate, their Orders shall be obeyed.’ (34) Fortunately for ‘ 
them, the Bombay Castle had second thoughts. Orders reached Anjengo on 
29 Dec. 1749 to contract for as large a quantity as they could, at, even, 
Rs. 7215. (35) The King of Travancore offered to deliver pepper at Rs, 75 
a candy. The Anjengo Factory considered it their duty to procure what 
could be obtained. (36) 

The old ways were now ended. The merchants became suddenly of little ` 
significance. It was ‘the Government's contract’ that now supplied the English 
at Anjengo. It was the King with whom they were now to haggle from year | 
to year about the quantity that could be procured. The King’s officials had | 
to be bribed. (37) The new order was there to stay. Merchants within the 
kingdom of Travancore would never be permitted the freedom they had | 
known before. ‘His Majesty’, said the Prime Minister of Travancore "is: 
determined to keep this branch of trade in his own hands, having been at a | 
very great Expence in the late Warrs, towards the maitaining (sic) of which . 
the Merchants had made but every (sic) smell Contributions.’ (38) 

Gl) Ibid.; p. 92. 
(32) Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2B, p. 10. 

(33) Ibid, p. 22. 

(34) Ibid, p. 23. 

(35) Ibid., pp. 30.31. Previous to this the Annevy had indicated that this price might 
suit his King. See: Ibid, p. 26. | 
(36) Ibid., p. 32. 

(37) The hogaling started from the ‘first season, 1749/50. The first bribe came up To 
discussion at the same time. Ibid., p. 35. The expression ‘Government's contract’ featured 
in all pepper-accounts kept at Anjengo. See: Ibid., pp. 41, 78 and 83. 

f ^ (38) Ibid., p. 87. The report of the conference between the Prime Minister and the Chief 
of Anjengo, pp. 87-88, sums up the situation as it was in April 1750. It does not add anything 
new except the Prime Minister’s statement quoted above. 
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The Dutch watched the eclipse of the independent merchant in 
Travancore from a distance.” They were preoccupied with their own problems. 
For them the forties were a cruel decade. Their gesture of strength had 
flopped. The challenge of Asian trade remained. To this was now added 
the problem of an expanding Travancore. Quilon was annexed to Travancore 
in 1742. The Kayamkulam Kingdom was invaded in 1746. The Kingdoms 
of Vadakkumkur and Thekkumkur succumbed by the year 1750. Porka was 
incorporated in 1752. (39) All this was making the business in pepper very 
difficult for the Dutch. : 

(In the early forties the Dutch ‘investment’ of pepper was principally 
supplied by groups of merchants doing business in South Malabar. Procure- 
ment in the north was negligible because of the pull of Calicut. (40) The 
expansion of Travancore gradually put the merchants of South Malabar out 
of business. In 1742 the merchants of Quilon, in spite of their own eagerness, 
failed to fulfil their contracts, due at any rgte partly, to the ‘melancholy out- 
come of affairs’ for the Dutch. For a time the Malabar Council also lost its 
access to the great market at Porka. The King of Porka decided to cultivate 
the friendship of Travancore. (41) Martanda Varma came personally to the 
court of the King of Porka. Не called all the merchants together, and 
declared to them that from now on they were no longer to regard themselves 
as the merchants of the Dutch Company but as the merchants of the Royal 
French Company. The King of Travancore added that the merchants of Porka 
would receive the market-price for their pepper. (42) 


_- This was of course, too good to be true. The last thing that the 
Travancore System would offer the merchants was market-price. The point 
about this declaration was that it was made before the kingdom of Porka was 
absorbed by Travancore. The merchants of a principality could not be dealt 





(39) The chronology of Travancore expansion is actually somewhat obscure. The above 
statement is the best that can be done by collating Dutch evidénce with that given in 
Travancore State Manual, 1, 343-51. Shungoonny Menon: History of Travancore, pp. 138-155 
and the Cochin State Manual, pp. 108-111. In all general letters that the Malabar Council 
wrote to Batavia, the expansion of Travancore featured as a topic. See, specially, K.A. 2561, 
p. 148 ff. also pp. 32-41 for a resumé of developments between 1741-46. Also: К.А. 2586, 
p. 55A ff. and pp. 147-149. The Kayamkulam forces, attacked in 1746, surrendered only in 
October 1747: K.A. 2586, p. 31A ff. A resumé of political developments during the whole 
decade is to be found in the ‘marginale beantwording' of 1753: К.А. 2689, p. 90 ff. 

(40) For the season 1739/40 the figures for Dutch procurement were as follows: Cochin : 
3,536,400 Ibs, Porka : 2,19,060 Ibs. Kayamkulam : 85,700 Ibs. Quilon : 2,00,000 ibs. and Chettua : 
24,975 Ibs. K.A. 2386, p. 124. The only northern place on the list is Chettua. The dismal 
condition of the northern procurement was commented on by Van Gollenesse in a letter of 
2 Мау 1741: К.А. 2417, pp. 90А-91. 

(41). Malabar—Batavia, 14 May 1742, К.А. 2453, pp. 172-173A. 

(42) Malabar—Heeren XVII, 5 Nov. 1742, K.A. 2453, pp. 59-59A. Immediately befgre 
the battle of Colachel, Martanda Varma had started negotiations with Pondicherry for a 
treaty of friendship and mutual assistance. Probably the ease with which he defeated the 
Dutch made him drop the negotiations. At any rate, he does not seem to have had any 
great faith in his French allies. See: Travancore State Manual, 1, 342-43 and 350. Anjengo 
Consultations, Vol. I, p. 106. Article 20 of the treaty with the Dutch in 1743, arranged for 
Dutch help against the French in case of necessity: Corpus, V, 350. 
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with before the local nobility had been crushed. Specially not in Porka where 
the prosperity of the King depended to an unusual extent upon the well-being 
of his merchants. (43) By the beginning of 1751 the King of Porka was having ' 

, Uneasy second thoughts about the alliance with Travancore. ' It was clear that 
the alliance was affecting the interests of his subjects adversely. The King ' 
of Travancore wished to lay down laws which would regulate the purchase 
and sale of pepper in the kingdom of Porka. It was vital for the King of 
Porka to ensure that his merchants retained their freedom of trade. He 
tried, therefore, to turn to the Dutch. (44) Unfortunately for him and his 
merchants, it was too late. On 28 Feb. 1753 the Malabar Council wrote to : 
say that the King of Porka had shut himself up in his palace as a monk. The 
ragiadores of Travancore had taken the kingdom over. They were appro- 
priating all available pepper. It was, therefore; impossible for the merchants 
of Porka to supply any more to the Dutch. (45) 


The merchants of Desinganad i.e. Quilon and Kayamkulam, stopped their 
supplies when the invasion started in 1746. (46) A group of Syrian Christians 
were the principal merchants supplying pepper from the kingdoms of 
Thekkumkur and Vadakkumkur. They were singled out for special mention 
by the Malabar Council in 1747 and again in 1748. (47) But with the conquest 
of these principalities this group was put out of action. (48) 


The most stubborn resistance to the advancing monopoly was put up by 
thé wealthy merchants of Cochin. It was aleo from them that the Malabar 
Council learned of the very unùsual character of the Travancoréan expansion. 
In May 1743 the merchants of Cochin delivered in 375102 lbs. of pepper and 
complained of the continually rising price. (49) It was not an unusual grievance 
and caused no surprise. Ezechiel Rabbi, the foremost merchant of Cochin if . 
not the whole of Malabar, was acting energetically to save the crumbling 


(43) In his ‘Memoir’ Gollenesse wrote: “The King of Porka, a Brahmin by caste, is a 
prince of about 32 years “age. He is not very intelligent but his little kingdom is none the 
less very wisely governed according to the wholesome laws made by his grandfather. . . . . 
Although the state itself does not produce 50 candies of pepper still a contract is made every 
year for 400 candies, which are brought from Tekkencur, Berkencur and from the land 
Culupara which belongs to Repolim.’ Galletti, p. 57. Miss Roelofez, an unusually care- 
ful writer, makes her only slip when she describes the kingdom -of Porka as ‘pepper-rich’. 
See: Vestiging, p. 9. She was probably misled by Van Rheede's statement that Porka 
produced pepper: Gedenkschrift, p. 33. Porka, in fact, was a good example of a ‘principality 
depending exclusively upon the local market for itə prosperity. For the commercial import- 
ance that the Dutch attached to Porka from the beginning, see Van Dam, Bk H, Ран 11, 

рр. 268 and 308. Van Dam also saya quite clearly that ‘little or no pepper grew in’ the 
Kingdom of Porka.’ Ibid, р. 293. 

(44) Malabar—Batavia, 7 March 1751, K.A. 2668, pp. 57-58. 

(45) Malabar—Batavia, 28 Feb. 1753, К.А. 2707, p. 81. Raglador: from the Portuguese 
"Regedor' or magistrate. It meant in practice any Ligh official of the state. See: Galletti, 
р. 55, fn. 7. ^ 

(46) Malabar— Batavia, 31 Dec. 1746, K.A. 2586, p. 92. 

(47) The first mention is in the general discussion of the procurement-situation: К.А. 
2586, pp. 15A-16A. The second in К.А. 2606, р. 13А. 5 

(48) К.А. 2769, p. 30A. 

(49) K.A. 2493, p. 56. 
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procurement for the Dutch. (50) But the physical destruction caused by the 
advance of the Travancore armies made the task of procuring pepper difficult 
for Rabbi and his colleagues. In the seáson 1744/45 the supply at the town 
of Cochin dropped to 325023 Ibs. The merchants said the main reason was 
that the interior was being ravaged by the soldiers of Travancore. What 
escaped this destruction was, as before, being 'smuggled'. (51) In the next 
season the supply was halved. At Cochin in all 141220 lbs. only were delivered. 
The main reason for this failure, said the merchants, was ‘the King of 
Travancore who, since the month of April, had not only made himself the 
master of the kingdom of Porka but in fact the whole of South Malabar. He 
had forbidden the merchants to bring one grain (of pepper) to these parts.' (52) 
The Cochin group continued to do their best but at the close of 1747 they said 
that the only hope of a better procurement lay in political peace and freedom 
of trade. (53) In Nov. 1751 the Malabar Council were again obliged to report 
the disappointing procurement at Cochin. This time they gave an unusual 
reason. "The King of Travancore', they wrote 'is become the complete master 
of the whole of South Malabar. He has reserved the trade in pepper entirely 
for himself. The sale of this commodity by any other person is forbidden at 
the pain of severe punishment. If any one wishes to buy pepper, he must go 
to the King and pay whatever the King may choose to demand.' (54) lt was 
against this background that the Dutch signed the treaty of Mavalikara, 1753. 

This event was the culmination of a process and we must see it as such. 
The process began with the revival of Calicut in the last years of the twenteis. 
The crisis for the Dutch steadily gathered strength, till, in desperatoin, they 
sought to force a way out of it by their war with Travancore. They lost this 
war and brought hostilities to a close by an agreement with Martanda Varma, 
concluded on 22 May 1743. (55) This agreement was not a very unusual one. 
Martanda Varma promised to deliver 1200 candies of pepper a year to the 
Dutch. The price was specifically stated (art. 7) to be Rs. 54 a candy. But 
the transaction was to take place ‘in the way of the gnerchants' (navolgens 
koopmansgewoonte). And the King only promised to stand security for the 
fulfilment of this contract. This, in 1743, was only to be expected. As we 
have seen, it was from this year that the royal intervention in,trade started in 
. Travancore, (56) But the agreement with the Dutch did not reflect this fact. 

During the years 1743-1753 two developments of major significance took 
place. The Travancore armies marched north to the environs of Cochin, and 
the groups of independent merchants, in business in South Malabar, were 
gradually put out of action. . The strident demand at Calicut continued and 
made it impossible for the Dutch to procure any significant quantity in the 
north. (57) They came, therefore, to rely more and more upon the 1200 
Go) Malabar Baz, 26 Ap V, KA 23, peo ВИЛА 

(51) Malabar—Heeren XVII, 21 Oct. 1745, K.A. 2358, p. 19A. 

(52) Malabar—Heeren, XVII, 17 Oct. 1746, K.A. 1561, p. 19. 

(53) К.А. 2586, pp. 154-16A. t 

(54) Malabar—Heeren XVII, 30 Nov. 1751, К.А. 2668, pp. 10А-11. 

(55) The agreement is printed in Corpus, V, 346.53. 

(56) See above p. 125. . 

(57) The problem will feature in a later paper. 
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candies promised by Martanda Varma. At the same time they kept up a 
secret but sustained hostility against the expanding Travancore. (58) Not 
unnaturally, the supply of pepper from that state fell steadily behind the 
promised quantity. At the close of the season 1743/44 the Malabar Council 
noted that there was a deficit of 138320 lbs., which the King promised to make 
good along with the 1200 candies of the next season. (59) During the next 
season, the supply was slow and the deficit, in place of- being reduced, 
actuelly increased. (60) At the end of 1745 the total deficit stood at 492466 
Ibs. (51) One year later the figure was 966211 Ibs. The Malabar Council noted 
in distress that ‘the supply from Travancore diminishes as the years 
advance.’ (62) By 1747, the Malabar Council had, come to regard the supply 
from Travancore as their main source of procurement. In this year they 
ascribed their over-all low procurement principally to the failure of an 
adequate supply from Travancore. (63) At the colse of 1751 they allowed the 
ragiadores of Travancore to calculate the price of pepper at Ка. 75 a candy, 
as they saw no other way of obtaining any pepper. (64) 

Granted the Dutch determination not to pay the market-price, granted 
the Dutch inability to turn back the demand of Calicut and the expansion of 
Travancore by force, the treaty of Mavalikare was for them the most logical 
and most desirable outcome. By this treaty, concluded on 15 Aug 1753, (65) 


the Dutch promised not to stand in the way of Travancore’s expansion. In^ 


fact, they agreed specificelly (art. 9) that if Һе King of Travancore chose to 
make war upon the remaining princes of Malabar, the Dutch East India 
Company would refuse to honour the obligations towards the princes that they 
had, previously, assumed through treaties. (66) They further promised the 
King assistance against all external attack (articles 2 and 8) and agreed to 
deliver arms and ammunition worth Rs. 120C0 every year (art. 20). In return 


Martanda Varma agreed to supply 2,000 candies at Rs. 65 out of the lands ' 


(58) After the conclusion of the agreement of 1743, the Dutch continued to assist the 
threatened Malabar Prirfes with money, provisions, ammunition etc. The resistance at 
Desinganad could be sustained for seven months because of this help. See K.A. 2586, pp. 
314-32, 47 and 147-49. . 

(59) Malabar—Heeren XVII, 22 Oct. 1744, K.A. 2516, p. |. 

(60) К.А. 2538, pp. 20-20A anl 65. 

(61) К.А. 2561, p. 63А. 

(62) К.А. 2586, р. 92. 

(63) К.А. 2606, р. 90. - 

(64) Malabar—Heeren XVII, 30 Nov 1751, К.А. 2668, pp. 11-11A. 

(65) The treaty has been printed in Corpus, VI, 3-8. In his introductory remarks Dr 
Stapel touches upon the complicated political development since the agreement of 1743. A 
fairly detailed discussion of these developments in Histery of Travancore, p. 145 ff. by Menon, 
who does not seem to have known of the agreement of 1743. 

(66) It has been customary for writers on this subject to express indignation at this 
clause. A recent comment comes from Mr, Р. К. 5. Raja. ‘The Dutch’, writes Mr. Raja 
‘had concluded treaties of alliance with. most of the states in Malabar promising them help 
in case of invasion. The treaty of Travancore (sic) was thus a betrayal of their allies who 
were now flung to the wolves. Mediaeval Kerala, p. 207. In view of the fact that the 
wolves had been allowed to operate for a considerable time and by 1753 the kingdoms of 
Desinganad, Thekkumkur. Vadakkumkur and Porka had all been consumed, I can see. little 
point in this righteous indignation. 
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he already possessed and 2000 candies at Rs. 55 from principalities he might 
come to conquer. (arts. 4, 5, 6). 

The treaty of Mavalikara was an admission by the Dutch that their tradi- 
tional policy of ‘business through force’ had failed. They obtained terms 
which were indeed generous. When late in the fifties, the Heeren XVII raised 
the anxious question whether Malabar was or could be a profitable establish- 
ment for them, the Malabar Council were able to answer decidedly in the 
affirmative. “We have”, they wrote ‘о take into.account only the three 
thousand candies delivered by the King of Travancore at Rs. 65 a candy; 
this costs in all f. 2,92,500 and if we add a further 20% for wastage and 
expenses and calculate the sales price at 10 stuivers (50 cents) a pound, the 
Company makes a profit of f. 3,07,500.' To this, of course, had to be added 
the profits made by trading at Cochin and all the little incomes acquired 
locally. (67) This was indeed making the most commercial use of the avowal 
of political neutrality. The only difficulty fer the Dutch was that there was 
no guararitee that the kings of Travancore would respect the bargain. 

Looking back, it is not easy to decide why Martanda Varma should, in 
the first place, have considered this agreement as a bargain. The answer 
seems to be mainly political and only partly economic. Throughout the 
· forties the King of Travancore showed a wholesome respect for the military 
potential of the Dutch. He was not apprehensive of the permanent establish- 
ment at Cochin. He was worried about the mobile striking power of 
Batavia. (68) By the treaty of Mavalikara he offered a powerful bribe to 
neutralize a potential threat. The commercial system which he had, by then, 
‘elaborated enabled him to do this. The price at which he agreed to supply 
the Dutch was about half the market-price. It would have been impossible 
for any other king on the coast to agree to such a contract. But in Travancore 
the king's officers were controlling both production and distribution. The 
conference which led to the treaty of Mavalikara, the conditions in the treaty 
and the assessment of the situation in Sep. 1753 by the Dut@h Commandeur, (69) 
all indicated the existence of this unusual-condition. The importance of the 
treaty of Mavalikara really lies in the fact that it was the first deliberate use 
of the massive economic power recently acquired by the state in Travancore. 

During the negotiations it was clear that Martanda Varma knew the 
prevailing state and possible future behaviour of the market in pepper. 
Commandeur Cunes wished to qualify the clause which settled the price of 
pepper so that the Dutch would be able to take advantage of a sudden depres- 
. sion. Martanda Varma emphatically told the Commandeur that for a depres- 
sion to catch up with the new price which he was offering the Dutch would, 


(67) The question was raised by Heeren in their letter to Batavia, 10 Oct. 1758, and the 
Malabar Council sent in their answer to Batavia on | April 1760: both in K.A. 2879, p. 107. 
The local incomes, including customs, in 1741/42 yielded f. 43,484,5: Galletti, p. 71. " 

(68) For. Martanda Varma's preoccupation with the Dutch: Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 
I, pp. 28, 105, 153 and 175. Also Dr. Stapel's comment in Corpus, V, 346. His fear of Dutch 
reinforcement : K.A. 2586, p. 56. 

(69) ‘Report of the Conference held in August 1753' appears pp. 56-68 in K.A. 2707. In 
the same valume is the ‘Secret Letter to Batavia, 20 Sep. 1753" appearing p. 27A ff. in which 
Commandeur Fredrik Cunes summed up the situation as he saw it. 
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indeed, be ап impossibility. He considered such a qualification as entirely 
superfluous. 

The amount of five thousand candies was the outcome of some hard 
bargaining. The most that Martanda Varma seemed willing to grant was 
four thousand. But when the discussion came round to the topics of arms and 
ammunition to be supplied by the Dutch, the Commandeur strongly urged the · 
King to agree to a total of five thousand candies. The Commandeur said ‘it 
would be a convincing demonstration of His Majesty’s affection.” 'His: 
Majesty the King of Travancore’, notes the report of the conference ‘spoke 
over this for a while in whispers to his ragiadore and then declared that three 
thousand candies would be delivered to the Hon. Company out of the 
territories he already possessed and two thousand more from lands he might 
come to conquer, making in all five thousand ‘candies.’ This royal gesture 
showed the confidence that Martanda Varma had acquired in the powers of 
his bureaucracy. е 

He followed it up by a demand for a larger number of ‘passes’ to enable 
him to carry on his trade with Coromandel. The Commandeur pointed out 
that it would be better if the King delivered this pepper to the Company 
instead. То this Martanda Varma replied drily that ‘he too must make his 
living out of it.” Faced with this blunt statement, Солев agreed to let the 
King have a ‘pass’ for one hundred candies for every three hundred candies 
supplied. 

Since the King was now accepting entire responsibility for ‘the supply of 
pepper, the Dutch agreed to make the ‘presents’, which had previously gone 
to the merchants and.local nobles, directly to the sovereign of the land. 
Considering the exalted position of the new merchant, it was agreed that the 
'presents' would now be on a more lavish scale. (70) у 


(70) Making of ‘presents’, once an agreement had been concluded, was almost а ritual 
in the traditional way gf doing business. For the people who received these presents it 
was not so much the cash value that counted, as the prestige that the gesture ‘involved. 
Thus, for example, on 16 May 1738, Ananda Ranga Pillai noted in his diary: ‘The 
merchants of the old Company executed a contract, this morning at 9, undertaking to supply 
3,000 bales of piece-gools for the year. Broad-cloth and a chain apiece were presented to 
them, and thirteen guns were fired. The gift of the broadcloth and the salute, followed 
precedent. As regarls the chains, they were not in reality presents made by the Company. 
Each man supplied himself with one at his own cost, and wearing it had for its origin 
nothing but a desire for ostentatious display. The motive which actuated the merchants to 
‘do this was that they wished it to be understood by the public that they were treated with 
greater marks of honour than Sunguvar, who had only broad-cloth, and a salute of guns. 
The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Vol. 1, рр. 38-39. On 4 May 1750, the Anjengo 
Factory noted as follows: ‘It being observed . . . . that the Dutch make their Merchants 
large Presents upon entering into a Contract with them & as the same not being complied 
with us on such occasions, seems an Obstacle in getting the Principal People at Cotata to 
Ofer Proposals for the Annual Investment which they may possibly do in future, if to (sic) a 
triffing amount is given. . . . ЈЕ is therefore Agreed that Nelleapem Chitty be now presented 
in Our Hoble Masters Name with one Piece of double Bengall Taffaty, Two Telong of 
Sandall wood, a Flask of Rose water, two yards of Scarlet Cloth & some Beetle, which 
being done accordingly, he Expressed a very great Satisfaction at this particular mark of 
Esteem, promising to be very diligent & assiduous in performing the Engagements made 
with us'—Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2B, pp. 104-105. 
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The treaty itself was in entire agreement with'the trend of discussion at 
the conference. Its importance lay not so much if its eloquoent arrangements 
as in its discreet silences. The merchants of Malabar, who had figured more 
or less prominently in all treaties of any importance; appeared only once. 
Article 12 spoke of ‘His Majesty's merchants’ almost as an after thought. (71) 
The awkward reference to ‘the way of the merchants’ which had appeared 
in the agreement of 1743, was not recalled. Article 24 said simply that now 
that his Majesty was assuming the responsibility of delivering all the pepper 
and the Company need take no trouble about it, there was no further neces- 

:gity to make the annual pepper-contracts. This, for the Dutch, was the end 


to their traditional mode of procurement. 


The Dutch were keenly aware of this. In analysing the treaty in his 
secret letzer of 20 Sep. 1753, Cuties noted that he had done his best to keep 
at least ane opening through which the Dutch would be able to buy pepper 
in the kingdom of Travancore ‘according to commercial principles’. He had 
proposed. to the King that the pepper thaf the Dutch would buy at Саре 
Comorin be left out of the treaty. The King had turned this down sharply 
and had taken upon himself the responsibility of supplying 500 candies at 
the Cape. (72) Martanda Varma also appeared fully aware of the potentia- 
lities of ‘smuggling’ that his System could exploit. In discussing the ‘passes’ 
which the Dutch were to give him, the King had pointed out that ‘he lacked 
no opportunities to export the pepper even without the Company's passes.’ 
The Commandeur informed the Council of the Indies that if Travancore 
managed to' absorb Cochin, free trade within the Kingdom would probably 
disappear. 


. After the coriclusion of the Treaty >i Mavalikara, the Dutch at Cochin 
naturally becaine moré intérested in the new system that King Martanda Varma 
was trying to build up. From thé notes that they made from time to time 
on this. point, it is possible to describe the nature of Martanda Varma's 
economic policy in somewhat more detail. The Englgh at Anjengo had 
noticed that the introduction of the state-monopoly affected the merchants 
adversely. The Malabar Council observed that the control imposed upon the 
production of pepper greatly oppressed the poor cultivators. 

In October 1758 the Malabar Council wrote to Batavia that the regula- 
tions concerning pepper then in force in Travancore and the conquered 
territories were stringent. Anyone, who undertook to deliver pepper to 
unauthorized persone, was condemned to death even if the quantity involved 
was small. The richest pepper-producing areas. of Malabar—the kingdoms of 
` Thekkumkur, Vadakkumkur, Peritally and Atingal—were all under the control 
of the King of Travancore. The production of pepper in these lands was, 


(71) It is instructive on this point to compare the Treaty of Mavalikara with у он 
ment éoncluled with the Queen of Рета у on 20 May 1740. In the latter, article 3 пале 
five merchants individually and leid down the amount of pepper that each was to deliver. 
See: Corpus, У, 287-90. ` 

(72) This appeared às art. 16 of the treaty. “See: Corpus, VI, 6. These 500 candies did 
^ not cóme under the purview- of the Malabar Council and were the оа of the 
Dutch РВАЊЕ in Ceylon. 
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in all, approximately eight to ten thousand candies. The King had appointed 
‘purchasers’ who bought up all this quantity at no more than Rs. 30/Rs. 32 a 
candy. Previous kings had left the trade in pepper to their merchants and: 
contented themselves with the tolls and the presents. But the King ‘through 
this new way of conducting his affairs’ was greatly increasing his wealth and 
hence his power. (73) 

In April 1759 they came back to the same theme. ‘The leveranciers 
(suppliers) they wrote 'are being compelled to deliver their pepper at places 
indicated to them by the ragiadores of Travancore. His Highness pays to 
thesespoor subjects of his exactly what he pleases.’ (74) Three years later 
they noted that those subjects of Travancore who owned pepper-gardens were 
being burdened with ‘unbearable taxes’. They, the cultivators, received so 
little for the pepper they produced, that it was no longer possible for them: 
to meet their expenses. People, were therefore, losing their interest in this. 
cultivation. The King, on the other hand, was selling more and more to. 
merchants from Coromandel atea great profit. (75) In October 1763 the 
Malabar Council again discussed Travancore’s trade with Coromandel. ' 
-Merchants from the-east coast were buying pepper from the King at the 
staggering price of Rs. 173 a candy of 500 lbs. But the Dutch also noted ‘the 
secret unwillingness and negligence of the subjects of Travancore regarding | Ње ` 
cultivation of pepper.’ (76) 1n'1765 the Malabar Council noted an over-all 
rise in prices on the coast. The continuous wars were making things very 
difficult for the common people. It was becoming a usual experience for 
peasants and garden-owners ('thuinman) to desert their homes at the approach 
of the armies. People, who supplied building-material and the daily neces- 
'sities of Ше, were being regularly plundered. And once the rival armies had | 
done their work, the King of Travancore and the King of Cochin were clamp- . 
ing down innumerable new tolls and taxes. This was the principal reason 
behind the steady rise in prices. The Malebar Council did not think there 
was any probability of the prices coming down again. Once the King of 
Travancore conquerÉd a principality, he used systematic violence to introduce 
his new procurement system. On top of all this, the peasant had to endure 
the oppressions of the geniry. (77) o 

The reason why the Dutch were somewhat more informative about the 
true nature of the Travancore rule after Mavalikara was that they were no., 
longer looking at it from a distance or recording information conveyed by: 
their merchants. During the late fifties and early sixties of the century, they 


(73) Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 25, Oct. 58, K.A. 2820, p. 154A. 

(74) Secret, Malabar—Batavia, 20 April 1759, К.А. 2852, p. 128A. 

(75) Malabar—Batavia, 29 April 1762, K.A. 2947, p. 84 Е. 

(76) K.A. 2978, p. 17. ; 

(77) Malabar—Batavia, 9 April 1765, K.A. 3037, pp. 99A-100. The rise in prices in 
Malabar was caused, principally by the expansion of the Travancore System. This was, 
however, not a strictly localized phenomenon. In the late thirties, for example, prices in. 
Ceylon rose significantly. See: Brieven on Papierer van Ceylon Overgekomen, 1739, К.А. . 
2,920, p. 366A. The reference to the King of Cochin along with the King of Travancore . 
in the letter above, was due to the fact that the King of Cochin was, in the early sates | 
attempting to copy the Travancore System. ИЕ . 
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watched the System absorb most of the territories. of the Cochin Raja and 
press on northward to Cranganore. In the year 1756 the Zamorin began to 
press down upon the territories of Cochin from the north. By 1758 the Calicut 
army had -made deep inroads into the Kingdom. Immediately prior to this 
‘the King of Cochin had been waging a war with Travancore. He was, also, 
. getting the worst of it. When the Calicut invasion came, this war was hastily 
brought to a close. The King of Cochin ceded a chunk of his territory to 
Travancore, and, what was more significant, agreed to .let the officials of 
Travancore buy up all the pepper in the Kingdom. Five hundred candies 
were reserved for the Cochin Raja. (78) The First Lord of Paliyam, Chief 
Minister to the King of Cochin, was a great admirer of the new form of power 
evolved in the kingdom of Travancore. He advocated a close alliance with 
the Travancore King and sought to transform Cochin along the lines taken by 
Martanda Varma. After four years of -desultory warfare with the Calicut 
forces, it was cléar that the armies of Cochin by themselves would be unable 
to clear the country of the Zamorin's mea. The Chief Minister's policy was 
then adopted. In -exchange for a further cession of territory, the King of 
Travancore сате to the aid of Cochin in 1761. Ву 1763 the Zamorin's armies 
_ had: been’ pushed back beyond the frontiers of Cochin. The expansion of 
Travancore had reached Cranganore.. This proved to be its northernmost 
limit. Š 
This,- for us, is a somewhat dnui incursion into political history. But 
it has its points. Of the three major kings of Malabar, Cochin alone adopted 
Bi centralized structure of Travancore. ` After -the treaty of 1761 the First 
ord of Paliyam crushed the nobility of Cochin and sought to build up a 
bureaucracy on the model of Travancore. (79) He had, however, already 
made a crucial mistake. By the treaty of 1757 the trade in pepper had been 
signed away. ‘There was little left to finance a centralized state. A land-tax 
was, therefore, introduced, for the first time in Cochin’s history, in 1763. (79) 
Internal customs were increased by 68%. (80) But the real economic 
resources were harnessed to the use of the Travancore System. 
- This was something that the Dutch at Cochin watched in angry futility. In 
March 1764 they noted that.the King of Cochin, with the Fi irst Lord Paliyam, 


(78) This condition was repeated in the Cochin- Travancore treaty of 1761. The King of 
Cochin, agreed."that the agent of the Travancore Raja shall be allowed to purchase on the 
Raja’s account from the country merchants for ready money all the pepper produced within 
the limits of my dominions, (Cochin) except 500 candies annually wanted for my own trade 
for collecting which it ie stipulated that a certain place shall be ascertained ; it will be taken 
from thence by my merchant accounting first to your (Travancore’s) merchant kept for the 
same purpose. W. Logan: A Collection of Treaties, Engagements etc. Relating to British 
Affaira in Malabar, p. 109. ~- 

' (79) The structure of this bureaucracy is well described by C. Achyuta Menon in: 
Cochin State -Manual, pp. 118-119. Achyuta Menon discusses the political developments 
with special stress upon the role of the Lord Paliyam: Ibid, р. 114 f3, and the introduttion 
of the land-tax: ibid, pp. 303-304. Shungoonny Menon presents the Travancore version of 
the break-through in the north: History of Travancore, p. 188 ff. 

(80) In a Special Letter to Batavia, 15 April 1764, Commandeur Weijreman described how 
the plan of the Lord Paliyam to transform the kingdom of Cochin had resulted in the mush- 
rooming of local toll-houses. K.A. 3,007, p. 321. 
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was now in the north busy re-settling the newly recovered lands. Contingents 
of the Travancore army were helping them in their survey of the pepper-vines. 
They were 'trying to make the local inhabitants understand that the pepper 
which they have so long disposed of according their own wishes and particular 
interests has now to be handed over at 28 chakkarons, that is about 33 stuivers, 
a toelam of approximately 18 Dutch ponds.’ “This’, added the Malabar Council 
‘had, in the beginning, found some opposition but (the measure) has been 
carried through by violence and it is now in operation. The inhabitants are 
now obliged to accept money and deliver pepper for it.' (81) This complete 
contro] which the King of Travancore now exercised over the territories of 
Cochin meant that, at last, the powerful merchants of Cochin were compelled 
to abandon the trade in pepper. Ín October 1760 the Malabar Council were 
obliged to explain a melancholy decrease in their pepper procurement. The 
main reason, they said, was ‘that the merchants of Cochin are no longer in a 
position to supply anything worth a mention. This is because the King of 
Travancore is the master of all the pepper-lands in the south. He has set 
up watch posts all over the country to prevent the export of pepper. In fact, 
he has set up a pagger but two miles to the south of Cochin town.’ (82) None 
the less the King of Travancore kept a suspicious eye on the port of Cochin. 
In March 1764 the Travancore Dalawa and the Lord Paliyam proposed to the 
Commandeur that Travancorean guards should be placed at the warehouses 
of the Company's merchants to prevent smuggling. The Dutch'rejected this 
proposal ‘indignantly. (83) There were other proposals, however, which could 
not be so easily dispensed with. King Rama. Varma, who had succeeded 
Martanda Varma in~t758, met Commandeur Weijerman at a conference in 
this same month. Although the kingdom of Cranganore had been overrun 
by Travancore a couple of years before this, the Dutch had managed to 
carry on some procurement there. At this conference, the Dalawa reminded 
his master ‘that the pepper grown in.the principality of Cranganore is still 
controlled (‘beheert’) by its own inhabitants and is delivered at the 
Cranganore fort (whifh was, at this time, Dutch) Through this channel 


(81) Secret, Malabar-Batavia, 28 March 64, К.А. 3,007, pp. 198-198А. It was particularly, 
galling for the Malabar Council to reflect that the pepper which thus came to the officials 
of Travancore should have been delivered to the Dutch at Cochin, according to the Treaty of 
Mavalikara which laid down that 2000-candies should be supplied at Rs. 55 out of newly 
conquered territories. Immediately after Travancore’s conquests in the north, Commandeur 
Weijreman made representations about this. The King said that the new conquests were 
„по! yet settled. The inhabitants had destroyed most of the pepper. What could be procured, 
said the King, would be delivered. Weijerman knew, however, that all the available pepper 
in the newly conquered north had been carefully gathered. It was being sent down to Porka to 
make up the ‘southern pepper’ for the Dutch at Rs. 65. Special Letter, Malabar—Batavia, 
31 March 63, K.A. 2,978, pp. 229A-230A. A Dutch pond was about 1.09 English pound 
avoirdupois. А stuiver is a five cent piece and chakkaron, more correctly chakram, a 
Travancore copper coin. The price to the cultivator was, taking one rupee to equal one,and 
a half guilders, about Rs. 30 for a candy af 500 Ibs. Р 

(82) К.А. 2,879, р. 13.° The Dutch ‘pagger’, literally fence, ів І think what Wilks called 
a ‘block-house’, a small military post widely used by Haidar Ali in his invasion of Malabar. 
See: Mark Wilks: Historical Sketches of the South of India, Vol. 1, p. 291. 

(83) К.А. 3,007, pp. 208-209. 
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pepper from other lands as well, which should come to Your Majesty, is 
supplied to this place.’ His Majesty immediately said that this would not 
do at all. Cranganore, he maintained, had always been a part of Cochin. 
He himself would take the responsibility of delivering to the Company every 
grain of pepper that. grew in that principality. Weijerman tried frantically 
to dissuade the King from this added exertion. He even promised that 
pepper that was not produced in Cranganore would not be received at the 
Dutch fort. But Rama Varma remained unshaken. (84) With the assumption 
of the procurement at Cranganore the Travancore System reached its maximum 
territorial extension. 

In this initial phase, the character of the new economic policy pursued 
by the Kings of Travancore was somewhat grim. It rested on two pillars: 
the total exclusion of the merchant from any trade in the interior and the 
compulsion exercised upon the producer to obtain the produce at a very low 
price. The expansion of Travancore, -thergfore, provoked local revolts of the 
common people. (85) But even in this phase there was a credit side to the 
‘picture. In the first place the System itself was a most impressive adminjstra- 
tive effort. This is how Shungoonny Menon describes it: (86) 


(84) К.А. 3,007, pp. 212A-213. 

(85) Both Atya and Menon, again, tend to gloes this point over. See: Menon: History 
of Travancore (henceforward simply Menon), p. 166 where he writes of the new economic 
policy: 'all the above systems were peacably and permanently established without any great 
discontent amongst the populace.” Aiya quotes this statement with approbation Trao. Manual, 
1. 359. The fact of local discontent leading at times to revolts, is, however, beyond doubt. 
We have seen above how the new economic policy ‘found some opposition’ in the north. 
On 18 Nov. 1746 the Anjengo Factory recorded : "The Natives of Calliquilone (Kayamkulam) 
having rose and burnt and plundered some part of the: Country lately conquered by the 
King of Travancore and killed some of his men, His Majesty sent away the Dollova (Prime 
Minister), and Crisna Annavy immediately to the Northward.' Arjengo Consultations, 1, 174. 
Shungoonny Menon himself writes of a revolt in 1754 as follows: ‘In the middle of the 
year 929 M.E. (1754 A.D.) the people of Ambalapulay, Chunganacherry, Cottayam, 
Yetmanoor, and almost all the people of the northern distic exhibited symptoms of 
rebellion. . . . Rama lyen Dalawah (Һе same as the Dollova of the English : Prime Minister) 
was therefore compelled to advance to these districts with an army sufficient to overawe the 
rebels. With all his ability and energy, being embarrassed and perplexed by the confused 
state of affairs, he requested the Maha Rajah to visit the disaffected districts. The Maha 
Rajah, not being in good health, deputed his nephew, the heir apparent, to the rebellious 
province with his army. Nevertheless, there appears to have been great cause for anxiety, 
as even the brave Rama lyen Dalawah continued to show signs of uneasiness and again 
requested the Maha Rajah to visit these places and stay there at least for ten days.” Martanda 
Varma did so. With his appearance—and, probably, another army—the rebellion subsided. 
But the King of Travancore thought it best to appeal to Haidar Ali and use Мувогеар troops 
to retain his northern conquests. Haidar was later to recall this appeal when he attacked 
Travancore. Menon, pp. 158-59. 

(86) Menon, pp. 165-66. It will be seen in Menon's description that the commercial 
system affected commodities other than pepper. Thereʻis no doubt that more and more tems 
were put on the monopoly list as the bureaucracy gained commercial experience. The Dutch 
recorded the assumption of the tobacco trade. In his Secret Letter to the Governor General, 
1 April 1760, Commandeur Casparus De Jong complained that ‘His Majesty is also taking 
over the whole trade in tobacco himself. In fact he wants to compel even the subjects of 
the Compasy, inhabitants of Jaffnapatam, to deliver their tobacco to him.’ K.A. 2879, p. 134. 
In his Secret Letter to the Governor General, 25 March 1773, Adriaan Moens noted that 
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"Warehouses or commercial stores were opened at Padmanabhapuram, 
Trevandrum, Quilon, Mavalikaray and Aurakolay in the Muvattupulay 
district, under the designations of Pandakasala and Thorum. Each of 
these houses was superintended by an officer called Vijarippucaren or 
Thoracaren, and the store was guarded by detachnients of military men. 
In these depots, pepper, tobacco, cassia, arecanut, and other articles of 
commerce were purchased and stored on account of the sircar, at fixed 
rates of price which were then (about 1760) introduced and established 
throughout Travancore by special royel proclamation. These articles 
were to be sold afterwards by the Sircar^to merchants, wholesale as 
well as retail. Rules were framed and established for the guidance of 
the commercial department and special royal proclamations were issued, 
legalizing the monopoly of all such articles by the sircar. 


There were no precedents at all for such an administrative programme. 
But it was magnificently succeesftl. The touch stone of all this was,- of 
course, the degree of control that the state could exercise over the vital trade 
in pepper. It was because the Dutch could never control the production of 
this commodity that their system of monopoly collapsed. It was because the 
Government of Travancore was eminently successful in establishing such a 
control that the centralized administration could pay its way. J. Pringle, an 
English official tourning the state of Travancore in Jan. 1779, testified to this 
striking success. ‘So strict is the internal policy’, Pringle wrote ‘in gathering 
the Revenues of the Country, that a Monegar of a District, when showing me 
the growth of the Pepper, assured me if a single Bunch were to be blown 
down in the Night, or by any other means taken from the vine, throughout 
the whole kingdom, it would be missed the next morning and noted in the 
Monegar’s Book.” (87) 5 


~ Part of the income that was, thus, gathered by A state was aed 
to the people throygh an ambitious construction-programme undertaken 
simultaneously with the new economic policy. Miltary necessity naturally 
claimed a major, priority. Strong forts were built at Padmanabhapuram, 
Udayagherry and Cape Comorin in the south, while the northern boundary was 
sealed off by a magnificent chain of fortifications known as the Travancore 
Line. It was this Travancore Line which was later to check the advance of 
the Mysorean armies. The sea-cost received its due share of attention. A 
chain of batteries sprang up between Porka and the Cape. Forts, already in 
existence in the interior, were repaired and strengthened. An ambitious civil 
building-programme kept pace with the military construction. Palaces were 


King ‘Rama Varma desperately wanted to stop the import of Jaffnapatam tobacco at Cochin. 
The King of Travancore wished to become the sole proprietor of all tobacco imported from 
. Moens was steadily holding him of. K.A. 3272, p. 118. In 1777 Rama Varma 
decided to seal off his northern frontiers against the tobacco-trade which he could not prevent. 
He asked Moens specially to see to it that the ‘greedy’ Christians of Cochin did not try to 
smuggle any tobacco into Travancore from the north. ‘Ola Received from Travancore 24 Dec. 
77. К.А. 3381, p. 499. 
(87) Pringle to Sir Archibald Campbell. Letter dated 22 April 1788, in Melville Papers, 
Ms. 3839, f. 224. 
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built at Trivandrum, Padmanabhapuram and Krishnapuram. A magnificent 
stone corridor, added to the temple of Sri Padmanava Swami at Trivandrum, 
claimed the labour of four thousand masons and six thousand workers every 
day for seven months. Communications improved fast. With the army 
constantly deployed along quickly-changing fronts and the trade in pepper 
claiming all possible mobility, (88) much attention was naturally devoted to 
making roads and building canals. This is said to have made travelling much 
easier. No doubt aleo that all this made the employment-situation look 
brighter. 


' There was anther reason why the situation should look bright to the 
people of Kerala. Both Martanda Varma and Rama Varma took the tradi- 
tional duty of charity quite seriously. Prominent among the public buildings 
which sprang up in the new towns (89) and along the newly built highways 
were the feeding houses which catered for the brahmin travellers and 
supported the poor in the nighbourhood. In theory at least, the King was on 
the side of the commoner against his own officials. The highly-skilled 
bureaucracy was consistently engaged in protecting the poor man’s lands 
against the ever-intruding water. (90) A massive effort was made to build up 


(88) Speed, sometimes, was essential in this business. In 1750 when the English accepted 
the fact of the royal monopoly, they wished to buy 500 candies from the commercial depart- 
ment within two months of placing the orders. This demand could be met only partially 
because the pepper had to be brought from different places and no transport was available 
at such short notice. Anjengo Consultations, Vol. 2B, pp. 37, 39, 74, 76 and 77. 

(89) Of the ‘new towns’ Mavalikara and Allepey were easily the most important. Mava- 
likara was the creation of Rama lyen, the Dalawa who built up the commercial system. He 
chose it for its commercial advantages and made it the Н.О. of the newly created commercial . 
department. See: Menon, p. 168. Allepey was established by Dewan Kesava Pillai, the 
last of the gifted Prime Ministers. Of this Nagam Aiya writes: ‘Allepey was then a mere 
jungle inhabited by jackals and monkeys. Within a short time, it was converted into a port 
town, and a warehouse and a few shops were opened. Merchants were brought from 
various places. especially from the rich provinces of Sindh and Cutch and they were given 
every facility for carrying on a successful trade. То make’ their stay permanent, a Hindu 
temple and a Cutchery were built in addition to a palace for „бе Maharajah to stay in 
whenever he should visit the new town. Some of the rich and influential merchants of the 
presest day-in Allepey are the descendants of these settlers Trao. Manual, 1, 404. We 
shall discuss the emergence of Allepey, with special reference to the effort to attract trade 
to that port, in some details later. 

(90) Two sections of the manual of rules compiled for the guidance, of officials by Dewan 
Kesava Pillai read as follows: Section 14. Provisions for the religious ceremonies and other 
wants of the Sirkar (Government) shall be purchased from the inhabitants on payment of 
ready cash, and the established hire shall also be paid for carrying the provisiona to the 

' place where such are required; but in failure of immediate payment the officer who conducts 
- the transaction shall be made to pay the value with 50 per cent interest and after paying 
the ryot, the surplus shall be credited to the’ Sirkar as a fine for the neglect. Section 21. 
The officials of every village shall inspect at every season all such lands as have suffered 
injury by the breaches of banks of tanks, canale etc. and by any accumulation of sand and 
thus rendered unfit for immediate cultivation. The servants shall exert themselves in haying 
such obstructions removed through the owners ; . . . if such works are found too expensive, 
the same shall be done at Sircar expense. These and other such rules, quoted by Nagam 
Alya in Trao. Manual, I, 406-407, establish the theoretical position of the benevolent des- 
potism. Practice may not have been as lofty. The ‘established hire’ of section 14, for 
example, was not always established fairly. In a Secret Letter to the Governor General, 
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the picture of the King as & father to his subjects and a servant to God. 

Martanda Varma, in fact, dedicated his entire kingdom to his tutelary duty, | 
-Sri Padmanava Swami. The King of Travancore was declared to be Ње, 
vassal or agent of his deity. In the thirties the powerful temple organisation ` 
had been smashed. This gesture, which came in 1750, marshalled В. 

behind monarchy. (91) 


The relationship between the King and his God is not a subject on which | 
we can dwell with any profit. But our sources do make the point that as a ` 
father to his subjects, the King believed in keeping his children under control. : 
In this he succeeded. The standing army numbered about 50,000 men. (92) | 
In an emergency the King could, and did, call upon every able bodied | 
person to do his duty. A case in point would be the invasion of Travancore 
territories from the south in 1763. (93) The hostilities against the Zamorin | 
in the north had scarcely ended. -With the beginning of this new assault the | 
Dutch noted the over-all dispositions of Rama Varma's army as follows: 
thirty thousand men were deployed against Iusuf Khan in the south, ten: 
thousand were left to watch the Calicut forces in the north, while about five: 
thousand men guarded the frontier with Madura. Apart ‘from all -this a. 
substantial unit must have been deployed along the coast, as the coastal watch 
against surprise landings was thorough and vigorous, greatly embarrassing all: 
trade. (94) In a Special Letter to Batavia, Commandeur Weijerman: described , 
the military preparations as ‘unusually great’. Не said that ‘all able-bodied ` 
subjects of His Majesty have been brought together from the north and the’ 
south. They have been attached to the armies in the field. People of the: 
low castes are. made to work in carrying’ ammunition, provisions and other 
necessities. Victuals have been gathered from all His Majesty's lands and 
sent there (the front). This has caused a general dearness (‘duurte’) i in ese 

parts.” (95) | 
met against the people it ruled, this benevolent despotism had, dae 

the power to ud But it had also the strength to confide. ‘His whole. 
country” wrote Pringle of King Rama Varma ‘is a Militia ; not a subject capable. 
- of bearing them being without the arms of Government lodged in his House., 


t 


Matchlock, Firelocks, Pikes, Bows and Arrows etc. such is the confidence the 


6 April 1767, Commandeur Breekpot said that the King of Travancore was selling pepper, 
at Colachel at Rs. 125 a candy. "The expenses’ Breekpot wrote ,"which His Majesty must, 
incur in transporting ‘the pepper to that place are small because his subjects are obliged toi 
do this for very poor payment. К.А. 309 f.p. 152: 

(91) The benevolent activities of Martanda Varma and Rama Varma are described -with' 
enthusiasm in Menon, pp. 163-73, 181-82 and 247-51; Trav. Manual, I, 358-63 and 404-407. | 

(92) This number is mentioned in Trao. Manua!, I, 358 and, јао" 
the text, is confirmed by the Dutch sources. 

(93) For.thia attack on Travancore by a rebel governor of the Nawab of Carnatic: 

374-75. 

(94) Letter from C. C. Smith, Resident at the Cape, to Commandeur Weijerman, aitad, 
19 Feb. 63. K.A. 2978, pp. 242-49. 

(95) Apart, Weijerman—Van der Para (G.G), 31 March 63, K.A. 2978, pp. 226-26A. 
This sudden call upon all ablebodied persons, also meant that pepper-cultivators were taken, 
away from their homes. This caused a fall in Dutch procurement, K.A. 2978, pp. 15415A. 
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Rajah places in the sincere affections of his children, that they will sooner 
become. disaffected to a Member of Њен Регвоп than to the Tombrawn (the 
King). He told the Resident of Anjengo when the Accounts of the War with 
France arrived on the Malabar coast in 1778, that he had 20,000 men armed 
and ready, within ten Minutes March of the Sea Beach to oppose any 
Frenchman that might attempt to land on his Territories, without the 
Resident’s permission. This might appear a mere vaunt, but the Resident 
was convinced of its truth, and Ње Rajah’s sincerity ; for the Coast was 
. skirted .by many more than that number, all with Govt. arms in their 
Houses.” (96) 

. This was the New State in Travancore during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Under the supreme direction of the King, it was run by 
a bureaucracy of gifted commoners. Next to the King stood the Dalawa, later 
called the Dewan or the Prime Minister. The country was divided into three 
grand divisions, each under a Valia Sarvadhikariakar, who stood directly under’ 

` the Dalawa. All matters of revenue, all commercial transactions and all things 
judicial came under the purview of the Valia Sarvadhikariakar. Under these 
divisional chiefs came the Sarvadhikariakars, who exercised similar functions 
over smaller divisions. These smaller divisions were, in thei turn, subdivided 
` into districts. А district officer was called a Kariakar. He had under him 
‘officials ‘called Manikarens, Adhikaries and Proverthicars, who presided over 
small administrative units. A host of sub-officials, writers, accountants etc. 
assisted the new elite in discharging its duties. (97) | 
The elite was fortunate in the leaders it had over more.than half of the 
century. Rama lyen, the first Dalawa under Martanda Varma, started his 
career as a personal servant to one of the Temple Lords of Trivandrum. It 
was an allegiance he did not retain long. In the thirties he was, as the Conf- 
dential Secretary to King Martanda Varma, actively assisting his sovereign in 
breaking the coalition of the nobility and the clergy. In the forties he was 
leading the King’s armies and elaborating the new commercial system. Rama 
lyen died in 1756. lyappen Marthanda Pillai, Dalawa ffom 1756 to 1763, (98) 
and Varkalay Subha iyen, Dalawa till 1768, were both highly competent men. 


(96) J. Pringle—Sir Archibald Campbell, 22 April 88, Melville Papers, Ms. 3839, f. 224. 

- (97) This administrative structure was actually outlined in the report of Lieutenant Arthur 
at the beginning of the 19th century; Selections from the Records of Travancore, Part Il, 
p. 16. Shungoonny Menon. quotes it to describe the situation under Rama Varma: Menon, 
pp. 187-88. The machinery was, no doubt, evolved gradually but I believe that in the main 
the structure was quite complete by the end of the 18th century. The reign of Rama Varma's 
, Successor, Bala Rama Varma, 1798-1810, was a phase of confusion. No significant institu- 
' tional changes can have occurred in this period. 

(98) A typical illustration of a Dalawa's work was noted by the Dutch in 1762. Marthanda 
. Pillai was then leading the army against the Zamorin and had, in fact, taken up winter-quarters 
(Le. the monsoon, actually, in Malabar) at Cranganore. The Malabar Council approached 
him with their perennial demand for pepper. The Dalawa said ‘that he would take Steps 
to see that the chief pepper supplier might become, from now on, far more speedy in 
delivering the produce of the south. He added ‘that he had already issued the necessary 
orders for all the pepper growing in the north to be delivered at Cranganore. K.A. 2947, 
pp. 297A-298. 
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They carried forward the work of Rama lyen, specially in its political aspect 
of expansion and consolidation. Subha lyen's successor was not an ‘able 


person. But from 1763 to 178] the bureaucracy was led by two men of unusual | 


distinction. Thamby Chempaka Ramen Pillai, as а Valia Sarvadhikariakar, 


and Keshava Pillai as the King’s Secretary carried on the administration while 


Gopal Iyen, Dalawa, remained its figure head. The successors of Gopala 
lyen were also not distinguished. But Keshava Pillai worked with energy 
and success. After the death of Thamby Chempaka Ramen Pillai, a succes- 
sion of very able Valia Sarbadhikariakars sustained ‘the administration with 


distinction. In 1788 Keshava Pillai became the Dalawa and the designation of | 


this post was changed to that of Dewan. Kesava Pillai, later to become Raja 
Kesava Das, was the last of the great Dalawas of the eighteenth century. 


Born of a maid servant and а poor astrologer, he typifies the great commoner · 
of the Travancore System. Appropriately enough, it was under him that the : 


System turned towards the Arabian Sea in a determined effort to break through 
to the unceasing northern demand, Of this more to come. (99) 

The picture of the new elite, so far, is that of a band of gifted individuals, 
entirely devoted to their sovereign and working tirelessly for his prosperity. 


It is a picture built up by the historians of Travancore themselves. (100) Both . 


the English and the Dutch sources, however, allude to a somewhat mundane 
side of it. Some of the great officials—though not necessarily the Dalawas— 
were not above seeking their private interests at the expense.of that of their 


"king. The King was not above blaming his officials for faults not conceivably 
theirs. 


We have seen that the English at Anjengo were extremely annoyed at 
Crisna Annavy because the Annavy had his own little arrangement with the 
merchant Nelly Nadin Chetty and drove a tidy trade with Coromandel. (101) 


The Dutch at Cochin in 1758 were angry with the Muslim Ragiadore of 


Travancore called Poke Moessa who was in charge of the pepper transactions. 
Moessa was very averse to submitting or adjusting accounts. When, through 
‘repeated efforts of the Malabar Council, he was obliged to do so, it was found 


that not all the payments of the Dutch had found their way to the state ` 


exchequer. Rama Varma promptly had the afficial executed. All the property 
of the deceased was, of course, confiscated. (102) 


(99) The succession of the high officials is best given in Menon, pp. 122, 165-66, 173-4, 
187, 197.98, 200, 202-203 and 210-211. Also Trao. Manual, 1, 263-66 and 385-87. For the 
attempted break-through see below. ` 


(100) The only discordant note comes from Mr. K. M. Panikkar when he calls the great 


Rama lyen ‘an intriguing and unscrupulous Brahmin.” Malabar and the Dutch, p. 65. 

(101) See above p. 127. It is interesting to note that though the English were also 
annoyed with Dalawa lyen for having a great deal of pepper exported to Coromandel, they 
did not accuse him of personal dishonesty. 


102) Secret Letter, Malabar—Batavia, 25 Oct. 58, K.A. 2820, p. 145. To balance the ' 


es, even in an aside, we have to note that grave irregularities in the account-books of 
Cochin were detected in the early years of the sixties. Pieter Isanksz, an accountant absconded 
and later. turned up at Tellicherry. There, under the wings of the English East India 


Company, Isaakez said that ever since the year 1750/51 goods had been sold from the Dutch 
warehouses but the money never paid into the Company's cash. Instead the amounts had , 
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The Dutch papers indicate a further point about the bureaucracy which 
appears worth a mention. There were occasions when it seemed to follow, 
if not a policy of its own, at least its own bent in a number of importan: 
details. One such detail was, how much pepper the Dutch would receive 

_in any particular year. The Treaty of Mavalikara, of course, had put the 
minimum amount at three thousand candies. But after a series of disappoint- 
ments in.the sixties the Malabar Council decided. to suspend issuing passes 
to the vessels of Travancore. This was directed against the King’s trade with 
Coromandel which, as we shall soon see, was a matter of great importance 
to Travancore. The officers of the kingdom were greatly agitated over this. 
Even Ezechiel Rabbi warned the Dutch not to take such action. But the 
Malabar Council, under the spirited if inexperienced leadership of the newly- 
arrived Senff, decided to stand by its guns. The affair was, therefore, duly 
reported to the King. The results justified the new Commandeur's action. 
"The King’ Senff wrote to Batavia ‘being informed in details about everything 
did not appear in the least displeased with us or the Company, but, in fact, 
with his own servants, who had the supervision over the supply of pepper. 
The Chief of those officers has been dismissed and another appointed in his 
place. This man (the successor) has been entrusted with the task of giving us 
all possible satisfaction. On the 8th of this month he came to Cochin per- 
sonally and, in the King's name, apolegieed for the negligence of his 
predecessor.” (103) 


Both Martanda Varma and Rama Varma had the cutious habit of blaming 
their officials when the Europeans presented a grievance which was obviously 
just. The English had a taste of this technique as early as 1745. (104) In 1762 
when Rama Varma was busy driving the Calicut forces out of the territories 
of Cochin, Commandeur Weijerman brought up the vexed question of lessen- 
ing pepper supply to the Dutch. ‘His Majesty’, Weijerman reported ‘ascribed 
this to the inattention of his officers and said that he bad that very morning 
issued orders to his ragiadores to supply pepper with the utmost speed, on 
pain of heavy penalties.' (105) In 1774 two Dutch envoys met the King on 
one of their frequent missions of remonstrance. "When we brought up the 
topic of pepper' the envoys wrote in their report 'and told the King what 
we had been instructed to say, His Majesty was greatly embarrassed. He 
looked up at the sky and said that it was not his fault, he had issued orders 
to have the three thousand candies delivered.’ Kumara Pillai, the excep- 
tionally able official who was managing the Dutch pepper at this time, was 
not present at the interview. Later he met the Dutch envoys and appeared 
mortified at the King's attitude. Не said he had not deserved being ‘branded’ ' 
by his master as the man responsible for the deficiency. The fact was that 


been debited to Travancore and the Zamorin. Isnakex confessed that he had stolen money 
but, added darkly, he was not alone in thie. Secret Letter, Malabar—Batavia, 15 Oct. 66, 
К.А. 3060, pp. 504.504A. Commandeur Breekpot sent Kronenberg, of the Council, to mest 
Isaakez at Tellicherry, An account of this interview appears: ibid, p. 525A ff. 

(103) Secret Letter, Malabar—Batavia, 20 May 1770, K.A. 3187, pp. 312A-314A. 
? (104) Anjengo Consultations, Уа. "1, p. 59. 

(105) Secret Letter, Malabar—Batavia, 29 April 1762, К.А. 2947, p. 255. 
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the harvest had been bad and there wae not enough pepper to go round. (106) : . 
It was, of course, true, ‘as Rama Varma told the Dutch envoys in 1774, 
. that the Kings of Travancore controlled wide territories and it was not always. 
possible for them to know what was -going on everywhere. (107) But from 
the forties’ till the end of the century Travancore followed a consistent 3. 
economie policy. The limited authority af the high officials- made no signi- 
ficant difference in this. The vital fact for Travancore and the European and- 
Asian merchants was tbis that Rama- Varma, who succeeded Martanda Varma 
in 1758, decided to carry his uncle's policy forward in every little detail. The | 
Anjengo Factory wrote to Bombay to say ‘that they could not avoid remark- 
ing, he (Rama Varma) entirely adopted his uncle's maxim of continuing е . 
pepper trade in his own hands and procuring all the’ warlike ‘stores he could . 
in return for it.’ (108) The Dutch, tod, had good reasons іо. know that no | 
change was to be expected. Before his death, Martanda Varma was asking : 
Casparus De- Jong; who arrived in Malabar in 1756, at least to read the agree- . 
ments that Dé Jong's predecessors had concluded. Martanda Varma main- , 
' tained that the Christians in his newly conquered territories were a nuisance 
because they refused to pay the legitimate taxes. He was asking the Malabar 
Council not to give them any support. Не was further asking the Malabar ~ 
Council for partial advance payment for the pepper. Не was telling the ' 
Malabar Council that they should, at least, deliver in the ammunitoin they had ' 
' said they would. Immediately upon his accession King Rama Varma | 
reiterated the three points made by hia uncle. In the year 1758 the Malabar : 
Council paid Rs. 1,00,000 for pepper they had nat then received. During a ' 
fairly eventful existence of close оп a century upon the Coast, it was the first 
time that the Dutch agreed ta it. (109) E 


[To be continued] 





(106) *Report of S. van Tongeren and J. L. Stolsenbury about their meeting with- the 
King of Travancore’, К.А. 3297, pp. 135-140A. ode M i 
(107) Ibid, p. 140. xe 

(108), B.P.P. 1757-58, Range 341 Vol. 21, Anjengo Letter dtd. 5 Sep. 58, entered 12 Oct, 58. 
(109) K.A. 2820, pp. 143A, 147 and 149. 
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